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*Mairet.  La  Tache  du  Petit 
Pierre.  (Barrere) . 
Maistre,  X.  de.  La  Jeune 
Sib^rienne;  Le  L^preux  de 
la  Cit6  d'Aoste.  (Kastner)  . 
Vocabulary  to  Same 

^ •  L,es  Prisonniers  du  Cau- 

case.    (Spiers) 

* Voyage    autour    de    ma 

Chambre.    (Bu^)    . 

*Malot.  Capi  et  sa  Troupe, 
Episode  de  *Sans  Famille.' 
(F.  Tarver)     .        .     ,  . 

* L'lle  D^serte.      Episode 

de  *  En  Famille  *.    (Naftej)  . 

* Remi  et  ses  Amis.     Epi- 
sode de  *  Sans  Famille.    (Re^') 
Exercises  for  re-trans- 
lation   based    on   *Remi  et 
ses  Amis  *        . 

*— ; —  Rem!  en  Angleterre. 
Episode  de   'Sans   Famille'. 

(Naftel) 

Exercises  for  re-trans- 
lation based  on  *  Remi  et  ses 
Amis'      .        .        ,.        , 

* Sous  Terre*    Episode  de 

*  Sans  Famille.'    (Dupuis)     . 

* SurMer.    (Testard) 

*Marmier.  Le  Prot^gd  de 
Marie-Antoniette  (Belfond)  . 

*Masson.  Enfants  cdlebres: 
Napoleon  ii.,  Ambrose  de 
Boufflers,  Elizabeth  Cazotte. 
(Barrere)         .... 

*Merim6e.  Chronlque  du 
Regne  de  Charles  IX.  (Rey) 

Colomba.     (Brette)   . 

Exercises  for  re-trans- 
lation based  on  *  Colomba'  . 
Michaud.  Histoire  de  la 
Premiere  Croisade.     (Naftel) 

*Michelet.   Louis  XI.  (Davis) 

R^cits       d'Histoire       de 

France.  (Esclangon).  Part  I. 

R^cits      d'Histoire       de 

France.  (Esclangon).  Part  II. 

*Musset.  Croisilles.  (Masson 
et  H.  Tarver) 
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Musset.    Histoire  d'un  Merle 
blanc.    (Delhav^)  .        .        .     o 
*M asset.     Pierre  et  Camille. 
(Masson  et  H.  Tarver)  ,         .     o 

Selections.    (Masson)        ,     2 

•^Ohnet,    G.      Le    Chant    du 

Cygne.    (Testard)  .         .     2 

*Ponsard.     Charlotte  Corday. 

(Davis) 2 

Le  Lion  Amoureux.    (De 

Candole)  .         ,         .         .     2 

Pressense.    Rosa.    (Masson)    2 
Quinet.    Lettres  a  sa  Mere. 
(Kastner)        ....     2 
*Richebourg'.      Deux    Amis. 

(Julien)  ,  .        .        .     o 

*Rousset.  Alma  et  Balaclava. 
(Huguenet)     .        ,         .        .     o 

* La  Bataille  d'Inkermann. 

(L.  Sers)         .        .        .        .     o 
Saint-Germain,      Pour  une 
Epingle.    (Kastner)      ,         .     2 
Saintine.   Picciola.  (Baume)    i 
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*Sand.    La  Mare  au  Diable. 
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Scribe,     Bertrand  et   Raton. 
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Ua  Philosophe  sous    les 
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(For  teachers  only.)    Cloth,  2s.  6d. 

One  Hundred  and  Fifteen  Supplementary 
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126  pages,  cloth,  lod. 
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and  Elementary  Classes. 

160  pages,  cloth,  lod. 
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These  ''First  Steps  in  French  Idioms^'  are  in- 
tended as  an  introduction  to  Jules  Bue^s  more 
advanced  work  "  Expressions  Idiomatiques  Com- 
parees." 

The  origin  of  the  Idiom  has  been  given  in  the 
"  Notes "  whenever  it  was  likely  to  prove  useful 
to  the  student  by  helping  him  to  remember  it, 
and  expressions  difficult  to  understand  have  been 
elucidated. 

A  selection  of  one  thousand  English  sentences  to 
be  turned  into  idiomatic  French  has  been  added, 
which  can  be  used  for  Examination  Papers  or 
Exercises. 

May  the  Fi7-st  Steps  in  French  Idioms  be  as 
kindly  received  by  teachers  and  pupils  as  its 
predecessors,  the  "  First  and  Second  French 
Books." 
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FIRST    STEPS 


FRENCH    IDIOMS. 


A,— C'est  un  horn  me  mar- 
que a  TA.  (1) 

Prenez  ce  verre  k  vin  et 
donnez-moi  un  verre  de 
vin. 

II  fait  un  vent  a  ^corner  un 
boeuf.  (2) 

C'est  k  rendre  fou. 

Nous  faisons  le  cafe  k  la 
fran^aise.  (3) 

C'est  un  homme  au  front 
6troit,  au  nez  aquilin, 
et  au  menton  fuyant. 

Le  cardinal  Dubois  6tait  un 
petit  homme  maigre,  a 
perruque  blonde,  a  mine 
de  fouine,  k  physionomie 
d'esprit. 

Abois. — Le    malheureux 
est  aux  abois.  (4) 

Abondanee.— II  a  pr6- 
ch6  d'abondance.  (5) 


He  is  a  superior  man. 

Take  this  wine  glass  and 
give  me  a  glass  of  wine. 

The  wind  is  enough  to 
blow  one's  head  off. 

It  is  enough  to  drive  one 
mad. 

We  make  coffee  in  the 
French  fashion. 

He  is  a  man  with  a  narrow 
forehead,  a  hooked  nose, 
and  a  retreating  chin. 

Cardinal  Dubois  was  a 
short,  thin  man,  with  a 
light  wig,  a  weasel  face 
and  a  humorous  ex- 
pression. 

The  poor  fellow  is  at  his 
wit's  end. 

He  preached  extempore. 
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Abopd.— Cela  m'a  etonn6 
au  premier  abord.  (6) 

Aeeord.— Mon      piano 
tient  bien  I'accord. 

Get  instrument  n'est   pas 
d'accord. 

D'un  commun  accord. 

fites-vous  d'accord  ? 

lis  tomb^rent  d'accord. 

Aeeroire.— II  s'en  fait 

accroire.  (7) 
Accuser. —  Accusez  -  moi 

reception  de  ce  cheque 

par  le  retour  du  courrier. 
Acquit.— 11  a  fait  cela  par 

mani^re  d'acquit.  (8) 
Acte.— Je  prends  acte  de 

votre  promesse. 
11  faut  que  j'aille  au  bureau 

faire  acte  de  presence. 
Adieu. — Je  viendrai  vous 

faire  mes  adieux.  (9) 
Sans  adieu,  k  bient6t. 

Affaire.— II  est  dans  les 

affaires. 
Nous  venons  pour  affaires. 
II  est  en  affaires,  ne  le  de- 

rangez  pas. 
II  est  au-dessous  de   ses 

affaires. 


I  was  astonished  at  first. 

My  piano  keeps  well  in 

tune. 
This  instrument  is  out  ot 

tune. 
By  mutual  agreement. 
Are  you  agreed  ? 
They  agreed. 

He  thinks  too  much  of 
himself. 

Acknowledge  the  receipt 
of  this  cheque  by  return 
of  post. 

He  did  that  in  a  perfunc- 
tory manner. 

I  record  your  promise. 

I  must  go  to  the  office  and 

show  myself. 
I  shall  come  and  bid  you 

good-bye. 
I  don't  say  good-bye,  we 

shall  meet  again  soon. 
He  is  in  business. 

We  have  come  on  business. 

He  is  engaged,  don't  dis- 
turb him. 

His  business  is  in  a  bad 
way. 


FIRST    STEPS   IN  FRENCH   IDIOMS. 


J'ai  votre  affaire. 

C'est  mon  affaire. 
Cast  son  affaire. 

11  se  fera  renvoyer,  il  est 

sur  de  son  affaire. 
11  s'est  tres  bien  tire  d'af- 

faire. 
Vous  avez  affaire  k  forte 

partie. 
Qu'ai-je  affaire  de  cela? 

^ffranehir.— Votre  der- 
niere  leltre  n'etait  pas 
affranchie. 

Agip. — 11  s'agit  de  ne  pas 
nous  laisser  prendre. 

U  s'agit  de  savoir  s'il 
consentira. 

11  s'agit  de  son  honneur. 
De  quoi  s'agit-il? 
11  ne  s'agit  pas  de  cela. 
Void  ce  dont  il  s'agit. 
Aip. — Vous  voila    encore 

entre  deux  airs. 
11  a  I'air  fatigue. 
Est-il  malade  ?  II  en  a  I'air. 
Aise. — 11  n'est  pas  encore 

parti. — J'en    suis    bien 

aise. 


1  have  the  very  thing  you 
want. 

Leave  that  to  me. 

That's  his  look  out. 

He  will  get  himself  sent 
away,  that's  certain. 

He  got  out  of  the  difficulty 
very  well. 

You  have  a  tough  customer 
to  deal  with. 

What  good  is  that  to  me  ? 

Your  last  letter  was  no? 
prepaid. 

We  must  endeavour  not  to 
get  caught. 

The  question  is,  will  he 
consent? 

His  honour  is  at  slake. 
What  is  the  matter  ? 
That's  beside  the  question. 
This  is  the  point  at  issue. 
There  you  are  again  in  a 

draught. 
He  looks  tired. 
Is  he  ill?  he  looks  so. 
He  is  not  gone  yet.— I  am 

glad  of  it. 


FIRST   STEPS   IN  FRENCH   IDIOMS. 


Vous  en  prenez  bien  a  votre 

aise. 
II  n'est  pas  riche,  mais  iJ 

est  k  son  aise. 
AUer. — Comment     allez- 

vous? 
Comment  eel  a  va-t-il  ? 
Cat  habit  ne  lui  va  pas. 

Cela  lui  va  comme  un  gant. 
L'air  de  la  mer  ne  lui  va 

pas. 
Cela  va  sans  dire. 

II  y  va  de  notre  bonheur. 
Au  pis  aller  vous  ne  perdrez 
pas  grand'chose. 

Allons,  allons,   cessez  ce 

jeu. 
Allons  done  I  (10) 
Aloi.— Son     esprit    n'est 

pas  de  bon  aloi.  (11) 
Amende.  —  J'exige  qu'il 

fasse  amende  honorable. 

(12) 
Amiable.— lis     ont    ar- 
range I'affaire  k  Tami- 

able.  (13). 
Amiti^.  — -  Faites       mes 

amities  a  votre  fr^re. 


You  take  it  very  easy. 

He  is  not  rich,  but  he  had 

a  competency. 
How  are  you  ? 

How  are  you  ? 

This  coat  does  not  fit  him 

properly. . 
It  fits  him  beautifully. 
Sea  air  does  not  suit  him. 

That's    understood,    of 

course. 
Our  happiness  is  at  stake. 
If  the  worst  comes  to  the 

worst   you    won't  lose 

much. 
Come,  come,  let  us  have 

no  more  of  this. 
Nonsense  I 
His  wit  is  not  of  the  best. 

I  insist  on  an  apology  from 
him. 

The    matter    was    settled 
amicably. 

My  kind  regards  to  your 
brother. 


FIRST    STEPS    IN   FRENCH    IDIOMS. 


II  Ta  pris  en  amiti6. 

Anguille. — II  y  a  quel  que 
anguille  sous  roche.  (14) 

Annoneer.  —  La  r^colte 
s'annonce  bien. 

II  est  entre  sans  se  faire 
annoneer. 

Argent.— II  prend  tout 
cela  pour  argent  conip- 
tant.  (15) 

Pas  d'argent,  pas  de  Suisse 
(16) 

Mettre  de  bon  argent  contre 
du  mauvais. 

Arraeher. — On   se    Tar- 

rache.  (17) 
Assaut. — Nous  avons  fait 

assaut  d'esprit. 
Assiette. — Je  ne  suis  pas 

dans  mon  assiette.   (18) 
Assistep. — J'assistais    ce 

jour-lk    k   la    premiere 

representation. 
Atteler. — Faites  atteler. 
Attendre.—  II     se     fait 

toujours  attendre. 
Je  ne  m'y  attendais  gu^re. 
Attirer. — Vous  vous  6tes 

attire     una     mauvaise 

affaire. 


He  took  a  fancy  to  nim. 
There's  something  brew- 
ing. 

The  crop  gives  fair  pro- 
mise. 

He  came  in  without  send- 
ing in  his  name. 

He  takes  it  all  in. 


No  longer  pipe,  no  longer 
dance. 

To  throw  good  money 
after  bad. 

He  or  it  is  very  popular. 

We  vied  with  one  another 

in  wit. 
I  am  not  quite  the  thing. 

I  was  present  that  day  at 
the  first  performance. 

Have  the  horses  put  to. 
He  always  keeps  people 

waiting. 
I  hardly  expected  it. 
You  have  got  yourself  into 

hot  water. 
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Attiser. — Prenez  le  tison- 
nier  et  attisez  le  feu. 

Aubaine.  —  Voilk  une 
bonne  aubaine. 

Au-devant.— Je  n'ai  pas 
ete  au-devant  de  lui,  je 
I'ai  rencontre  par  hasard. 

Aussitot     dit,    aussitot 
fait, 

Autant.— II  est  d'autant 
plus  blamable  qu'on  I'a- 
vait  prevenu. 

Autorisep.— De  qui  vous 
autorisez-vous? 

Aut0Pit6.  —  Get  ecrivain 
fait  autorit^. 

Autre.— Je  ne  m'emeus 
pas  pour  si  peu,  j'en  ai 
vu  bien  d'autres. 

II  n'en  fait  jamais  d'autres. 

Avanee. — II  arrive  tou- 
jours  a  rheure  juste,  il 
n'est  jamais  ni  en  avanee 
ni  en  retard. 

Avertip.  —  Un  homme 
averti  en  vaut  deux.  (19) 

Avis.— Vous  continuerez 
ce  travail  jusqu'k  avis 
central  re. 


Take  the  poker  and  poke 
the  fire. 

There's  a  God-send  for 
you. 

I  did  not  go  to  meet  him, 
I  met  him  by  chance. 

No  sooner  said  than  done. 

He  is  all  the  more  to  be 
blamed  as  he  had  been 
forewarned. 

Who  is  your  authority  ? 
This  writer  is  an  authority. 

I  am  not  disturbed  by  such 
trifles.  I  have  outlived 
worse  than  that. 

That's  just  the  sort  of  thing 

he  would  do. 
He  always  comes  just  in 

time,  never  before  nor 

after. 

Forewarned,  forearmed. 

You  will  go  on  with  this 
work  till  you  hear  to  the 
contrary. 
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Avis  au  lecteur,  mon  cher. 

Avisep.— C'est  bon,  j'avi 

serai. 
J'aviserai  aiix  moyens  de 

sortir  de  ce  maiivais  pas. 

On  lie  s'avise  jamais  de 

tont. 
Avoir.— Nous  sommes  des 

horiimes   comme  vous ; 

nous  avons  faim,   soif, 

sommeil,  froid,  ou  chaud 

comme  vous. 
Vous    avez    tort  tous  les 

deux. 
De  quoi  avez-vous  peur? 
Avez-vous  besoin  de  quel- 

que  chose  ? 
Je  n'ai  besoin  de  rien. 
Ayez  la  bonte   de  mettrc 

ma  lettre  h  la  poste. 
Qu'avez-vous  ? 

A  qui  en  avez-vous? 

Je  vais  lui  faire  une  farce. 

Non,  il  n'aurait  qu'a  se 

facher.  (20) 
11  y  a  trente  ans. 
II  y    a    aujourd'hui    huit 

jours  que  je  suis  arrive. 
Qu'y  a-t-il  ? 


That's  a  word  to  the  wise, 
my  dear  fellow. 

Very  good,  I  shall  think  it 
over. 

I  shall  devise  some  means 
of  getting  out  of  this 
scrape. 

One  cannot  think  of  every- 
thing. 

We  are  men  like  you  ;  we 
are  hungry,  thirsty, 
sleepy,  cold,  or  hot  like 
you. 

You  are  both  wrong. 

What  are  you  afraid  of? 
Do  you  want  anything  ? 

I  do  not  want  anything. 
Have  the  kindness  to  post 

my  letter. 
What  is  the  matter  with 

you? 
With  whom  are  you  angry? 
I  am  going  to  play  him  a 

trick.    No,  he  might  be 

angry. 
Thirty  years  ago. 
I  came  a  week  to-day. 

What  is  the  matter? 


FiaST   STEPS   IN  FRENCH   IDIOMS. 


B. 


Bagage.— II  est  temps  de 

plier  bagage.  (21) 
Balle. — II  a  pris  la  balle 

au  bond. 
Bas.— Tous  ses  enfants  ont 

la  vue  basse. 
Bit.— C'est  la  que  le  bat 

le  blesse.  (22) 
Baton.  —  II    travaille    a 

batons  rompus.  (23) 
Battre.  —  11    m'a    battu 

froid.  (24) 
II  faut  battre  le  fer  quand 

il  est  chaud. 
Beau. — J'ai  beau  regarder, 

je  ne  vols  rien.  (25) 
J'ai  beau  travailler,  il  n'est 

jamais  content. 
J'ai  beau  ranger  mes  livres, 

ils    sont    toujours    d6- 

rang6s. 

Vous  avez  beau  dire  et 
beau  faire,  vous  ne  le 
convaincrez  pas. 

Belle. — II  a  recommence 
de  plus  belle.  (26) 

Nous  i'avons  6chapp6  belle. 

Vous  nous  la  donnez  belle. 


It  is  time  for  us  to  go. 
He  seized  the  opportunity. 

All  his  children  are  short- 
sighted. 

That's  ^here  the  shoe 
pinches. 

He  works  by  snatches. 


He  gave  me  the  cold 
shoulder. 

Strike  while  the  iron  is 
hot. 

I  look  in  vain,  I  see 
nothing. 

However  hard  I  work,  he 
is  never  pleased. 

It  is  useless  for  me  to  put 
my  books  in  order,  they 
are  always  put  out  of 
place. 

Whatever  you  may  say  or 
do,  you  will  not  con- 
vince him. 

He  began  again  worse  than 
ever. 

We  had  a  narrow  escape. 

You  are  imposing  upon  us 
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Besoin. — Je  vous  aiderai 

au  besoin. 
On  connait  les  amis  au  be- 
soin. 
Bien.— II  est  riche   et  ii 

fait  beaucoup  de  bien. 
II  fait  bien. 

C'est  un  homme  de  bien. 
Je  sais  que  vous  avez  agi 

en  tout  bien  tout  hon- 

neur. 
Croyez  bien  que  je  le  re- 

grette. 
II  est  bien  change. 
Nous  avons  bien  le  temps. 
C'est  bien. 
Est-il  fach6  ?    Je  le  crois 

bien  I 
Je  I'ai  raccommod^    tant 

bien  que  mal. 
Blanc. — Je    vous    donne 

carte  blanche.  (27) 
J'ai  passe  une  nuit  blanche. 

J'ai  souvent  pass6  des 
nuits  blanches. 

Bon. — Vous  trouverez  bon 
que  je  sois  d'un  avis  dif- 
ferent. 

Je  ne  le  reverrai  plus,  il 
est  parti  pour  de  bon. 


I  will  help  you  if  necessary. 

A  friend  in  need  is  a  friend 
indeed. 

He  is  rich  and  he  does  a 
great  deal  of  good. 

He  does  quite  right. 

He  is  an  honest  man. 

I  know  that  you  have  acted 
with  the  most  honour- 
able intentions. 

Be  assured  I  regret  it. 

He  is  very  much  changed. 
We  have  plenty  of  time. 
That's  right. 
Is   he    angry?    I  should 

think  so ! 
I  did  what  I  could  to  mend 

it. 
I  give  you  full  power  to  do 

as  you  please. 
I  did  not  sleep  a  wink  last 

night. 
I  have  often  had  sleepless 

nights. 
You  must  allow  me  to  be 

of  a  different  opinion. 

I  shall  not  see  him  again, 
he  is  gone  for  good. 
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Bond. — Vous    nous   avez 
fait  fauK  bond.  (28) 

Bonnet. — II    a    mis    son 
bonnet  de  travers.  (29) 

Notre  ami  a  la  tete  pr^s  du 
bonnet. 

C'est  bonnet  blanc  etblanc 
bonnet. 

Vous  avez  pris  cela  sous 
votre  bonnet. 

C'est  un  des  gros  bonnets 
de  Fendroit. 

Boue.  —  C'est    le    bouc 
emissaire.  (30) 

Bout. — II    m'a   pousse  a 
bout. 

Vous  6tes  a  bout  d'argu- 
ments. 

On  dit  que  le  meurtrier  a 
tire  k  bout  portant.   (31) 

Je  suis  k  bout  de  forces. 

II  est  venu  h  bout  de  sa 
tache. 

11  n'en  viendra  pas  k  bout. 

Bras.— II  Fa  battu  k  bras 

raccourci.  (32) 
Nous  partimes  bras  dessus 

bras  dessous. 
Les  bras  m'en  sonttomb^s. 


You  have  disappointed  us 

He  got    out    of  bed  the 
wrong  side. 

Our    friend    has  a  hasty 
temper. 

It  is  six  of  one  and  half-a- 
dozen  of  the  other. 

You  have  made  that  up. 

He  is  one  of  the  swells  of 
the  place. 

He  is  the  scapegoat. 

He  put  me  out  of  patience. 

You  have  exhausted  youi 
arguments. 

They  say  that  the  murderer 
fired  point  blank. 

I  am  done  up. 

He  got  through  his  work. 

He  won't  do  it. 

He  beat  him  with  all  his 

might. 
We  set  off  arm  in  arm. 

I  was  thunderstruck. 
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Bride.— Je  les  ai  vus  qui 
couraient  a  bride  abat- 
tue.  (83) 

Tenez  lui  la  bride  haute; 
ne  lui  laissez  pas  la 
bride  sur  le  cou. 

Brille. — Toutce  qui  brille 
{or  reluit)  n'est  pas  or. 

Brisees.  —  Vous  courez 
sur  mes  brisees.  (34) 

Bpiser.  — Brisons  la. 

Broder. — H  brode  assez 
bien. 


I  saw  them  going  at  full 
speed. 

Keep  a  tight  hand  over 
him  ;  don't  give  him  too 
much  freedom. 

All  is  not  gold  that  glitters. 


You  are  trying  to  take  the 
wind  out  of  my  sails. 

Enough  of  that. 

He  romances  pretty  well. 


Brouiller.  - 

brouiiles. 

Bruler. — II  brule  de  dire 
son  secret. 

lis  brulaient  le  pave. 

Nous  ne  nous  sommes 
arreles  nulle  part,  nous 
avons  brule  toutes  les 
stations  intermediaires. 

II  s'est  brule  la  cervelle. 

But. — II  ne  faudrait  pas 
lui  annoncer  cette  nou- 
velle  de  but  en  blanc.  (35) 

Butte.— II  est  en  butte 
aux  mauvais  traitements. 


-lis  se   sont      They  have  quarrelled. 


He  longs  to  tell  his  secret. 

They  were  going  at  full 
speed. 

We  stopped  nowhere,  we 
passed  all  the  inter- 
mediate stations. 

He  blew  his  brains  out. 
It  would  not  do  to  tell  her 
this  news  abruptly. 

He  is  exposed  to  ill  treat- 
ment. 
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Califourehon.  —  Je     te 

defends  de  te  mettre  a 

califourehon      sur      la 

rampe. 
Campagne.— II  est  k  la 

campagne. 
Nous  elions  en  rase  cam- 
pagne sans  abri.  (37) 
II  est  temps  de  nous  mettre 

en  campagne. 
Dans  son  discours  il  n'a 

fait  que  battre  la  cam- 
pagne. (38) 
Vous  battez  la  campagne. 
Cape.— II  riait  sous  cape. 

(39) 
Caraetere.  —  Vous  avez 

bon  caract^re. 
II  a  une  bonne  reputation 

mais  un  bien   mauvais 

caractere. 
II  a  le  caractere  mal  fait. 
Carte. — Nous  ne  connais- 

sons  pas  le  dessous  des 

cartes.  (40) 
Cas.— On  fait  grand  cas  de 

lui. 
Nous  en  faisons  grand  cas. 
II  ne  fait  aucun  cas  de  mes 

observations. 


I  forbid  you  to  ride  astride 
on  the  banister. 


He  is  in  the  country. 

We  were  in  the  open,  with- 
out shelter. 
It  is  time  for  us  to  set  out. 

In  his  speech  he  constantly 
wandered  from  the  sub- 
ject. 

You  are  rambling. 

He  was  laughing  in  his 
sleeve. 

You  are  good-tempered. 

He  bears  a  good  character 
but  he  has  a  very  bad 
temper. 

He  is  bad  tempered. 

We  are  not  behind  the 
scenes. 

He  is  thought  a  good  deal 

of. 
We  value  it  very  much. 
He  takes  no  notice  of  what 

I  say. 
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Cause.  —  Croyez-moi,  je 
parle  en  connaissance  de 
cause. 

II  a  eu  gain  de  cause. 

Nous  I'avons  pris  pour 
arbitre,  et  il  m'a  donne 
gain  de  cause. 

Caution.— II  est  sujet  k 
caution.  (41) 

Cerner. — Vous  avez  mau- 
vaise  mine,  vous  avez 
les  yeux  cernes. 

Champ.— II  a  pris  la  clef 
des  champs. 

Envoyez-Ie  moi  sur  le 
champ. 

II  repute  cette  phrase  a 
tout  bout  de  champ.  (42) 

Change. — II  nous  a  donne 

le  change.  (43) 
Ne  confondez  pas  "  donner 

le  change"  avec  *'  donner 

de  la  monnaie." 
II  n'a  pas  pris  le  change. 

Changer.— Cela  le  chan- 

gera. 
Changez-moi  ce  billet  de 

ban que. 


BeHeve  me,  I  kno^  what  I 
am  talking  about. 

He  carried  the  day. 

We  appealed  to  him  as 
judge,  and  he  decided  in 
my  favour. 

He  is  not  to  be  trusted. 

You  look  ill,  you  are  dark 
under  the  eyes. 

He  has  run  away. — He  has 
(taken)  the  key  of  the 
street. 

Send  him  to  me  imme- 
diately. 

He  is  always  repeating 
that  phrase. 

He  has  imposed  upon  us. 

Do  not  mistake  *'  donner 
le  change,"  to  deceive, 
for  "  to  give  change." 

He  did  not  allow  himself 
to  be  deceived. 

It  will  be  a  change  for  him. 

Give  me  change  for  this 
bank  note. 
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Charbonnier  est  maitre 

chez  soi.  (44) 
Charge. — II  est  revenu  a 

la  charge. 
II  est  a  charge  a  tout  le 

monde. 
II  est  a  notre  charge. 
Charger.  —  Ne    craignez 

rien,  je  m'en  charge. 
Ch'larite    hien    ordonn^e 

commence  par  soi-m6me. 
Charrue.  —  II    met    la 

charrue  devantlesboeufs. 
Chasser.  —  II  chasse  de 

race. 
Chat  6chaude  craint  Teau 

froide.  (45) 
Acheter  chat  en  poche. 
A  bon  chat  bon  rat. 
J'appelle    un    chat    un 

chat.  (46j 
Chateau.— Faire  des  cha- 
teaux en  Espagne.  (47) 
Chatier. — Qui  aime  bien 

chatie  bien. 
Chemin.— Je  suis  sCir  qu'il 

fera  son  chemin. 
II  n'y  va  pas  par  quatre 

chemins.  (48) 
Chereher.  —  Envoyez 

chercher  un  journal. 


A  man  is  master  in  his 

own  house. 
He  had  another  try  at  it. 

He  is  a  burden  to  every- 
body. 
He  IS  dependent  upon  us. 
Be  easy,  I  will  see  to  it. 

Charity  beghis  at  home. 

He  puts  the  cart  before  the 

horse. 
He  is  a  chip  of  the  old 

block. 
A  burnt  child  dreads  the 

fire. 
To  buy  a  pig  in  a  poke. 
A  Rowland  for  an  Oliver. 
I  call  a  spade  a  spade. 

To  build  castles  in  the  air. 

Spare  the  rod,  spoil  the 

child. 
I  am  certain  he  will  get  on. 

He    does  not  beat  about 

the  bush. 
Send  for  a  newspaper. 
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Chere. — II  aime  la  bonne 
chere.  (49) 

Cheval. — A  cheval  donn6 
on  ne  regarde  pas  a  la 
bride. 

Chez. — Je  ne  suis  jamais 

chez  moi  le  matin. 
II  n'y  a  pas  de  petit  chez 

soi.  (50) 
Chose.— Chaque  chose  a 

son  temps. 
Dites-lui  bien  des  choses 

aimables  de  ma  part. 
Clef.— Nous  ne  pouvons 

pas  entrer,  la  porte  est 

fermee  a  clef. 
Mettez  cela  sous  clef. 

11  a  pris  la  clef  des  champs. 

Clin.— En  un  cUn  d'oeil. 

(51) 
Cloche.  —  Qui     n'entend 

qu'une  cloche  n'entend 

qu'un  son. 
Coeur. — Loin  des    yeux, 

loin  du  coeur. 
II  r^solut    d'en    avoir  le 

coeur  net. 
C'est  bien  a  contre  coeur 

que  j'y  vais. 


He  likes  good  living. 

You  must  not  look  a  gift 
horse  in  the  mouth. 

I  am  never  at  home  in  the 

morning. 
There's  noplace  like  home. 

There  is  a  time  for  all 
things. 

Give  him  my  kindest  re- 
gards. 

We  cannot  get  in,  the 
door  is  locked. 

Put  that  under  lock  and 

key. 
He  is  off. — He  has  taken 

the  key  of  the  street. 
In  the  twinkling  of  an  eye. 

You  must  hear  both  sides. 


Out  of  sight  out  of  mind . 

He  determined  to  clear  up 

that  mystery. 
I  go  quite  against  my  will. 
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J'avais  k  ccBur  cle  vous  de- 
tromper. 

II  fait  du  mal  aux  animaux 
de  gaiete  de  coeur. 

J'ai  mal  au  coeur. 

Coiffer.  —  Elle  ne  veut 
pas  coiffer  Sainte  Cathe- 
rine. (52) 

II  est  n6  coiff6.  (53) 

Coin. — J'ai  fait  les  quatre 
coins  de  Londres  sans 
trouver  ce  dont  j'ai 
besoin. 

Colere. — Je  ne  suis  pas 
colore. 

Je  suis  en  colore. 

Combien  de  temps  y  a-t-il 
que  vous  m'attendez  ? 

Comble. — Nous  sommes 
mines  de  fond  en  com- 
ble. (54) 

Pour  comble  de  malheur, 
mon  fr6re  aussi  fit  faillite. 

Comme  vous  6tes  grandi. 

C'est  tout  comme. 

C'est  tout  comme  je  vous 
le  dis. 

Comment  faire? 

Commission.— Avez  vous 
fait  ma  commission? 


I  was  anxious  to  undeceive 

you. 
He  hurts  animals  wantonly. 

I  feel  sick. 

She  does  not  want  to  be 
an  old  maid. 

He  was  born  with  a  silver 
spoon  in  his  mouth. 

I  have  been  all  over 
London  without  finding 
what  I  want. 

I  am  not  passionate. 

I  am  angry. 

How  long  have  you  been 

waiting  for  me  ? 
We  are  utterly  ruined. 


To  crown  all,  my  brother 

also  failed. 
How  tall  you  have  grown. 
It's  just  the  same. 
It  is  exactly  as  I  tell  you. 

Whal's  to  be  done  ? 
Did  you  do  what  I  asked 
you? 
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Compagnie.— II  n'y  a  si 

bonne  compagnie  quine 

se  quitte. 
CompatiP.— Nous    com- 

patissons  a  son  malheur. 
Compliment.  —  Je   vous 

en  fais  mon  compliment. 
Compte.  —  Cela  fait    un 

compte  rond. 
N'oubliez   pas    de  mettre 

cela  en  ligne  de  compte. 

(55) 
Voulez-vous  etre  de  compte 

k  demi  avec  moi  dans 

I'affaire  ? 
Vous  avez  achete  cela  h 

bon  compte. 
Les  bons  comptes  font  les 

bans  amis. 
Je  vous  rendrai  compte  de 

mon  voyage. 
II  liii  a  donne  son  compte. 
J'ai    un   compte   a  r^gler 

avec  vous. 
(e  ne  me  rends  pas  compte 

de  cela. 
Je  prends    cela  sur  mon 

compte. 
Compter.  —  lis      paient 

argent  comptant.  (56) 
Oue  comntez-vous  faire  ? 


Best  friends  must  part. 

We  sympathise  with  his 

misfortune. 
I  congratulate  you. 

That  makes  even  money. 

Do  not  forget  to  take  that 
into  account. 

Will  you  go  halves  with 
me  in  the  undertaking  ? 

You  bought  that  cheap. 

Short    reckonings    make 

long  friends. 
I  will  tell  you  all  about  my 

journey. 
He  discharged  him. 
I  have  a  bone  to  pick  with 

you. 
I  cannot  make  that  out. 

I  take  that  upon  myself. 

They  pay  ready  money. 

What  do  you  intend  to  do  ? 

0 
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Condition.  —  Je  prends 

cela  k  condition. 
Elle  est  en  condition. 
Conduire.  —  Savez-vous 

conduire  une  voiture  ? 
II  sait  tr^s  bien  conduire. 
11  s'est  bien  conduit. 
Cong^.— Je  lui  ai  donne 

un  cong6. 
Je  lui  ai  donn6  cong6. 
lis  nous  ont  donn6  notre 

conge. 
Connaissanee.— En  con- 

naissance  de  cause. 
Elle  perdit  connaissanee. 
Nous  sommes  en  pays  de 

connaissances. 
Connaitre.— Je   ne   m'y 

connais  pas. 
II  se  connait  en  po^sie. 
Contenanee.— II  fait  cela 

pour    se    donner    une 

contenanee. 
Contenter.— On  ne  saurait 

contenter  tout  le  monde 

et  son  p6re.  (57) 
Convenir.— Get    arrange- 
ment ne  lui  a  pas  con- 

venu. 
II  est  convenu  que  vous 

viendrez  ce  soir. 


I  will  take  it  on  appro va!. 

She  is  in  service. 

Do    you    know    how   to 

drive  ? 
He  is  a  very  good  whip. 
He  behaved  very  well. 
I  gave  him  a  holiday. 

I  dismissed  him. 
They  dismissed  us. 

Knowingly. 

She  fainted. 

We  are  among  friends. 

I  am  not  a  judge  of  it. 

He  is  a  judge  of  poetry. 
He  does  that  to  keep  him- 
self in  countenance. 

One  cannot  please  all  the 
world  and  his  wife. 

This  arrangement  did  not 
suit  him. 

It  is  settled  that  you  will 
come  this  evening. 
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Coq.— Je  suis  ici  comme 
uii  coq  en  pate.  (58) 

Cor.— La  populace  de- 
maridait  du  pain  k  cor  et 
k  cri.  (59) 

Corde. — II  est  bon  d'avoir 
plusieurs   cordes  a   son 
Jl      arc. 

Mon  paletot  est  us6  jusqu'k 
la  corde. 

Cordonniep.— Les  cor- 
donniers  sont  toujours 
les  plus  mal  chausses. 

Corps. — Notre  ami  prend 
du  corps. 

11  s'est  jete  a  corps  perdu 

dans  cette  affaire. 
J'ai  consenti  k  cela  a  mon 

corps  defendant. 
Coud6e. — J'aime  k  avoir 

mes  coudees    franches. 

(60) 
Coup. — II  n'en  est  pas  a 

son  coup  d'essai. 
C'est  un  coup  de  hasard. 
Nous  avons  fait  d'une  pierre 

deux  coups. 
II  gagne  k  tous  coups. 
Donnez  un  coup  de  brosse 

k  mon  chapeau. 


I  am  living  in  clover  here. 

The  mob  clamoured  for 
bread. 

It  is  good  to  have  two 
strings  to  one's  bow. 

My  coat  is  worn  thread- 
bare. 

The  cobbler's  wife  is 
always  the  worst  shod. 

Our  friend  is  getting  stout. 

He  rushed  headlong  into 
that  business. 

I  consented  to  it  reluc- 
tantly. 

I  like  to  be  independent. 


He  is  an  old  hand  at  it. 

It  is  a  fluke. 

We  killed  two  birds  with 

one  stone. 
He  wins  every  time. 
Give  my  hat  a  brushing. 
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II  est  mort  d'uii  coup  de 

saag. 
II  est  SOUS  le  coup  d'une 

saisie. 

Tout  a  coup. 

Courage.— II  a  pris  son 
courage  a  deux  mains. 

(61) 

Coupant.— Nos    Ventures 

sont  au  courant. 
11    est    au    courant    de 

I'affaire. 
II  m'afalludeux  mois  pour 

me  mettre  au  courant. 
II  est  bien  au  courant  des 

affaires  de  notre  maison. 

Courir. — Le    malheureux 

court  a  i'h6pital. 
Cette  pi^ce  est  Ms  courue. 

Couter. — II  me  I'a  cede 

au  prix  coulant. 
II  me  faut  cet  ouvrage-Ia, 

coute  que  coute. 

Coutumier.— II  est  cou- 
tumier  du  fait. 

Couvept.— Oil    mettrons- 

nous  le  couvert? 
Mettez  deux    couverts  de 

plus. 


He  died  of  an  apoplectic 
fit. 

He  is  threatened  with  an 
execution. 

Suddenly. 

He  screwed  up  his  courage. 


Our  books  are  kept  up  to 
date. 

He  knows  all  about  the 
business. 

It  took  me  two  months  to 
get  into  the  work. 

He  is  well  up  in  the  busi- 
ness of  our  firm. 

The  poor  fellow  is  on  the 

road  to  ruin. 
This  piece  is  very  popular. 

He  let  me  have  it  at  cost 

price. 
I  must  have  that  work  at 

any  cost. 

That's  not  the  first  time  he 
has  done  it. 

Where  shall  we  lay  the 

cloth  ? 
Lay  for  two  more. 
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Cri. — A  cette  proposition 
ils  ont  pouss6  les  hauts 
cris. 

Cribl6.— II  sont  cribles  de 
dettes.  (62) 

Critique.— La  critique  est 
M  aisee,  at  Tart  est  diffi- 
cile. (63) 

Croire. — Je  ne  le  croyais 
pas  si  JDrave. 

Vous  pouvez  m'en  croire. 

II  me  I'a  dit  mais  je  n'en 
crois  rieii. 


They  protested  strongly 
against  that  proposition. 

They  are  over  head  and 
ears  in  debt. 

Criticism  is  easy  and  art  is 
difficult. 

I  did  not  give  him  credit 
for  so  much  courage. 

You  may  believe  me. 

He  told  me  so  but  I  did 
not  believe  a  word  of  it. 


De. — Donnez-moi  quelque 

chose  de  bon. 
U  n'y  a  rien  de  bon. 
C'est  le  meilleur  boxeur  de 

I'Angleterre. 
Cette  chambre  a  dix  pieds 

de  haut. 
II  n'a  rien  fait  de  toute  la 

journee. 
C'est  un  dr61e  de  gar^on. 
C'est    une     bonne     pate 

d'homme. 
Cet  imbecile  de  Charles. 
Cette  methqde  a  cela  de 

mauvais  qu'elles'adresse 

trop  a  la  ni 6 moire. 


Give  me  something  good. 

There  is  nothing  good. 
He  is  the  best  boxer  in 

England. 
This  room  is  ten  feet  high. 

He  has  done  nothing  the 

live-long  day. 
He  is  a  funny  fellow. 
He  is  a  good  sort  of  a  man. 

That  fool  of  a  Charles. 

This  method  is  bad  inas- 
much as  it  taxes  the 
memory  too  much. 
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Suis-je  de  trop? 

Yous  ferez-\'ous  photo- 
graphier  de  face  ou  de 
profil  ? 

D6.— A  vous  le  de,  Mon- 
sieur. (64) 

D^barras.— II  est  parti, 
quel  bon  d^barras ! 

Mettez  cela  dans  la  cham- 
bre  de  debarras. 

D6eoiffer.  —  C'est  d^- 
coifFer  St.  Pierre  pour 
coiffer  St.  Paul.  (65) 

D^fendre.— Je  lui  ai  fait 

defendre  ma  porte. 
II  ne  s'en  defend  pas. 

D6fiep  (se).— D^fiez-vous 
de  cet  homme-lk. 

D61it.— On  I'a  pris  en  fla- 
grant d61it. 

Demi.— II  ne  fait  rien  a 

demi. 
11  m'a  compris  k  demi-mot. 

Dent.  —  J'ai    une    dent 

contre  lui. 
Tous  nos  domestiques  sont 

sur  les  dents.   (66) 

D^poupvu.— Vous  m'avez 
pris  au  d^pourvu. 


Am  I  in  the  way  ? 

Will  you  be  taken  full  face 
or  side  face  ? 

It's  your  turn  now,  Sir. 

He  is  gone,  good  riddance. 

Put  that  into  the  lumber- 
room. 

That's  robbing  Peter  to  pay 
Paul. 

I  forbade  him  my  house. 

He  does  not  deny  it. 

Be  on  your  guard  against 
that  fellow. 

He  was  taken  in  the  very 
act. 

He  does  nothing  by  halves. 

He  understood  the  hint. 
I  owe  him  a  grudge. 

All  our  servants  are  tired 
out. 

You  took  me  unawares. 
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Depuis.  —  Depuis  quand 

etes-vous  ici  ? 
Depuis  peu  de  temps. 

D6ranger.  —  Si  je  voiis 
derange  je  repasserai 
plus  tard. 

fie  vous  derangez  pas. 

Derobee. — Nous  lui  avons 

fait    passer    cela    a   la 

derobee. 
II  lui  langa  un  coup  d'oeil 

a  la  derobee. 
Deseendre.— A  quel  h6tel 

etes-vous  descendu  ? 
D^tourner.  —  Je    vous 

detourne  de  votre  route. 
Deuil.— D'abord  cela  m'a 

chagrin6,  maintenantj'en 

ai  fait  mon  deuil. 
Deux. — II  a  quatre  francs 

et  moi  j'en  ai  un,  cela 

fait  cinq  francs  a  nous 

deux. 
Devoir.— Cela    doit   6tre 

vrai. 
II  doit  y  avoir  encore  un 

volume. 
Vous  devriez  alter  le  voir. 

Vous  auriez  du  alter  le  voir. 


How  long  have  you  been 

here? 
Not  long. 

If  I  am  disturbing  you,  I 

shall  call  in  again  later 
on. 
Don't  trouble. 

We  handed  it  over  to  hin/ 
by  stealth. 

He  looked  at  him  stealthily. 

At  what  hotel  did  you  put 

up? 
I  am  taking  you  out   of 

your  way. 
At  first  I  was  grieved  at  it 

now  I  take  it  quietly. 

He  has  four  francs  and  1 
have  one,  that  makes  five 
francs  between  us. 

That  must  be  true . 

There    must   be    another 

volume. 
You  ought  to  go  and  see 

him. 
You  ought  to  have  been  to 

see  him. 
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J'ai  CPU    devoir  lui  faire 

des  observations. 
II  a  du  c^der. 

Difficile. — Vous  6tes  bien 
difficile. 

Dire. — Cela  va  sans  aire. 
C'estce  quejevoulais  dire. 
C'est  bien  le  cas  de  le  dire. 

Distrait.  —  II  est  tr^s 
distrait. 

Doigt.— 11  lui  obeit  au 
doigt  et  k  I'oeil.  (67) 

II  sait  cela  sur  le  bout  du 
doigt. 

li  s'en  mord  las  doigts. 

II  a  6t6  k  deux  doigts  de  sa 
perte. 

Donner.— Que  me    don- 

nerez-vous      de      mes 

patins  ? 
Je  ne  vous  en  donnerais 

pas  un  rouge  liard.  (68) 
Ceite  fen^tre  donne  sur  la 

cour  et  cette  porte  donne 

sur  la  rue. 
Quel  age  me  donnez-vous? 

Devinez,  je  vous  le  donne 

en  dix.  (69) 
Douter.— J'en  doutais. 


I  thougbt  it  my  duty  to 

remonstrate  with  him. 
He  was  obliged  to  give  in. 
You  are  very  particular. 

That's  a  matter  of  course. 
That's  what  I  meant. 
One  may  say  so  indeed. 
He  is  very  absent. 

He  is  at  his  beck  and  call. 

He  has  it  at  his  fingers' 

ends. 
He  regrets  it  bitterly. 
He  was  within  an  ace  of 

being  undone. 

What  will  you  give  me  for 
my  skates  ? 

I  would  not  give  you  a 

farthing  for  them. 
This  window  looks  out  into 

the  yard  and  this  door 

opens  on  the  street. 
How  old  do  you  think  I 

am? 
I  give  you  ten  guesses. 

I  doubted  it. 
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Je  m'en  doutais. 
Cela  a  mal  tourn6 ;  je  m'en 
doutais. 

Droit. — Tournez  a  gauche 

et  allez  tout  droit. 
On  n'a  pas  encore  fait  droit 

a  mes  reclamations. 
J'ai  fait  mon  droit. 

II  ne  faut  pas  vous 
attaquer  aux  droits 
acquis. 

Drap.— II  veut  avoir  le 
drap  et  Targent.  (70) 

Dur. — II  nous  a  fallu  plus 
d'une  fois  coucher  sur 
la  dure.  (71) 

C'est  la  qu'on  nous  en  a 
fait  voir  de  dures. 

E. 

Eau. — Mes  bottines  pren- 

nent  I'eau. 
Nous  nous  aperQumes  que 

notre  navire  faisait  eau. 
II  y  a  longtemps  que  ce 

projet  est  tombe    dans 

Teau. 
II  n'y  a  pire  eau  que  I'eau 

qui  dort. 


I  suspected  it. 
It  turned    out   badly;    I 
thought  it  would  do  so. 

Turn  to  the  left  and  go 

straight  on. 
My  claims   have  not  yet 

been  satisfied. 
I  have  taken  my  degree  in 

law. 
You  must  not  attack  vested 

interests. 

He  wants  to  eat  his  cake 
and  have  it  too. 

We  had  more  than  once  to 
sleep  on  the  bare  ground. 

They  led  us  a  sorry  life 
there. 


My  boots  let  in  water. 

We  found  out  that  our  ship 
had  sprung  a  leak. 

That  project  has  fallen  to 
the  ground  long  ago. 

Still  waters  run  deep. 
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C'est  porter  de  Teau  h  la 

riviere. 
C'est  de  Teau   b^nite   de 

couT.  (72) 
lis  se  ressemblent  comme 

deux  gouttes  d'eau. 

Eeart.  —  II  m'a   pris  a 

r^cart. 
Eehelle.— lis  se  sont  fait 

la  courte  6chelle.  (73) 
EelateF.— II  a  eclate   de 

rire. 
Eeole.  —  Vous  avez  fait 

r^cole  buissonni^re.  (74) 

Eeonduire.  —  J'ai      ete 

poliment  6conduit. 
Eeoreher.— II  parle  mal 

Fanglais  et  ecorche   le 

frariQais. 
Eeot. — Chacun   paie   son 

6cot.  (74a) 
Effort. — Je  me  suis  donn6 

un  effort. 
Egard.— lis  ont  eu  egard 

a  son  age. 
II  faut  avoir  des    6gards 

pour  lui. 
Embl^e.— La  ville  a  6te 

emportee  d'erabl6e.  (75) 
II  a  6te  61u  d'embl^e. 


That's    carrying    coals  to 

Newcastle. 
They  are  empty  promises. 

They  are  as  like  as  two 
peas. 

He  took  me  aside. 

They  gave  one  another  a 

lift. 
He  burst  out  laughing. 

You    have    been    playing 
truant. 

I  met  with  a  polite  refusal. 

He  speaks  English  badly 
and  talks  broken  French. 

Every  one  pays  his  owh 

expenses. 
I  have  strained  myself. 

They  made  allowance  for 

his  age. 
You  must  show  deference 

to  him. 
The     town     was     taken 

without  resistance. 
He  was    elected    without 

any  opposition. 
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Embrasse.  —  Qui  trop 
embrasse  mal  etreint. 
(76) 

Emploi.  —  Ce  mot  est 
inutile,  iJ  fait  double 
emploi. 

Employ^.  —  J'ai  porte 
plainte  contre  cet  em- 
ploye. 

Emporter.— 11  s'emporte 

facilement. 
Vous   I'avez  em  porte  sur 

lui  dans  ce  dernier  ex- 

amen. 
Emprunter.   —  Comme 

vous    aviez    Tair    em- 

prunte. 
En. — II    s'est  conduit  en 

honnele  homme. 
En  haut.  —  Oii  sont  tes 

fr6res  ? 
Charles  est  en  haut,Georges 

est  en  bas. 
Enseigne.  — A  bon   vin 

point  d'enseigne.  (77) 
Nous  sommes  tous  deux 

log6salameme  enseigne. 
Enchere. — II    a    couvert 

mon  enchere. 
On  va  mettre  sa    biblio- 

th^que  aux  encheres. 


Grasp  all,  lose  all. 


This  word  is  useless,  it  is 
a  mere  repetition. 

I  made  a  formal  complaint 
against  this  official. 

He    easily    ffies    into    a 

passion. 
You  got  the  better  of  him 

in  that  last  examination. 

How  awkward  you  looked. 


He  acted  like   an  honest 

man. 
Where  are  your  brothers  ? 

Charles  is  upstairs,  George 

is  downstairs. 
Good  wine  needs  no  bush. 

We  are  both  of  us  in  the 

same  predicament. 
He  outbid  me. 

His  library  is  going  to  be 
put  up  for  sale. 
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Eneheri.  —  Le   pain    a 

encheri. 
Entendre.—  II  ne  veut  pas 

entendre  raison. 
II  y  avait  tant  de  monde 

que  je  ne  savais  auquel 

entendre. 
Qa'entendez-vous  par  la? 

Faites  comme  vous  Ten- 
ten  dez. 

Je  me  suis  entendu  avec 
lui. 

Je  lui  ai  donn6  a  entendre 
qu'il  nous  gSnait. 

lis  ne  s'entendent  pas  du 
tout. 

II  n  y  entend  rien. 

II  n'y  entend  pas  malice. 

II  s'y  entend  mieux  que 

vous. 
Entich^.— II  est   entiche 

de  cette  opinion. 
Entopse.  —  Je    me   suis 

donne  une  entorse. 
Entrain.— II  a  de    I'en- 

train. 
Entrer.— Faites  entrer  ce 

monsieur. 


Bread  has  risen  in  price. 
He  won't  listen  to  reason. 

There  were  so  many  people 
that  I  did  not  know  to 
whom  to  attend  first. 

What  do  you  mean  hy 
that  ? 

Do  as  you  think  proper. 

I  have  come  to  an  under- 
standing with  him. 

I  hinted  to  him  that  he 
was  in  the  w^ay. 

They  don't  get  on  together 
at  all. 

He  does  not  understand 
anything  about  it. 

He  does  not  mean  anything 
by  it. 

He  understands  it  better 
than  you. 

He  is  infatuated  with  this 
opinion. 

I  have  sprained  my  ankle. 

He  has  plenty  of  go  in 

him. 
Show  that  gentleman  in. 
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11  est  entre    en    grande 
colore. 

Entretenir.  —  Vous  en- 

tretiendrez  le  feu. 
lis  s'entretenaient  k  voix 

basse. 

Envi. — lis  se  faisaient  des 
politesses  a  I'envi  Tun 
de  I'autre. 

Epine.  —  Pendant  notre 
conversation  il  6tait  sur 
des  epines. 

Epingle.— Vous  avez  su 
tirer  votre  epingle  du 
jeii.  (78) 

11  est  toujours  tire  a  quatre 
epingles.  (79) 

Eppeuve. — C'est  un  ami 
a  toute  epreuve. 

Epuiser.  —  Get  ouvrage 
est  epuise. 

Eseient. — II  a  fait  cela  a 
bon  eseient. 

Esprit.— II  a  de  I'esprit. 
C'est  an  honime  d'esprit. 
On    dirait    qu'il   a  perdu 

I'esprit. 
Vous  faites  de  I'esprit. 


He  flew  into  a  terrible 
passion. 

You  will  keep  the  fire  in. 

They  were  conversing  in  a 
whisper. 

They  vied  with  one  another 
in  politeness. 

During  our  conversation 
he  was  very  uncomfort- 
able (on  thorns). 

You  were  clever  enough  to 
back  out  of  it. 

He  always  looks  as  if  he 
had  come  out  of  a  band- 
box. 

He  is  a  devoted  friend. 

This  work  is  out  of  print 

He  did  it  knowingly. 

He  is  witty. 

He  is  an  intelligent  man. 

One  would  think  he  was 

out  of  his  mind. 
You    are    striving   to  be 

funny. 
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Essuyep. — Je  ne  voudrais 

pas  m'exposer  a  essuyer 

un  refus. 
Estropier. — Vous    estro- 

piez  les  noms  etrangers. 
Eteindre.— Ne  laissez  pas 

le  feu  s'eteindre. 

A 

Etre. — N'est-ce  que  cela? 

Vous  le  voulez ;  soit !  j'irai 
avec  vous. 

lis  sont  k  couteaux  tires. 

Ce  livre  n'est  ni  a  vous  ni 
h  lui ;  il  est  a  moi. 

lis  sont  au  mieux  en- 
semble. 

C'est  h  vous  a  faire  la 
premiere  visite. 

C'est  a  vous  non  a  lui  a 
faire  les  avances. 

C'est  a  moi  k  jouer. 

Ne  le  d^rangez  pas,  il  est  k 
travailler. 

Nous  allons  faire  une  ex- 
cursion. Voulez-vous 
Mre  de  la  parlie  ? 

Ce  que  c'est  que  de  nous  I 

Ce  qu'il  a  fait  la  est  d'lin 

malotru. 
A  quel  chapitre  en  sommes- 

nous? 


I  should  not  like  to  run 
the  risk  of  being  refused. 

You  murder  foreign  names. 

Do  not  let  the  fire  go  out. 

Is  that  all? 

You  wish  it ;  very  good !  I 

will  go  with  you. 
They  are  at  daggers  drawn. 
This  book  is  neither  yours 

nor  his ;  it  is  mine. 
They  are  on  the  best  pos- 

sible  terms. 
It  is  for  you  to  make  the 

first  call. 
It  becomes  you,  not  him, 

to  take  the  first  steps. 
It's  my  turn  to  play. 
Don't  disturb   him,  he  is 

busy  at  work. 
We  are  going  to  take  an 

excursion.      Will    you 

join  us  ? 
What    weak   mortals   we 

are! 
He  has  acted  like  a  rude 

fellow. 
At  what  chapter  did  we 

leave  off? 
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Du  en  6tes-vous  de  votre 

roman  ? 
J 'en  suis  a  la  moiti6. 

L'afFaire  ne  vaut  rien,  j'en 

suis  pour  mon  argent. 
Vous  en  6tes  pour  votre 

peine. 
La  querelle  paraissait  se- 

rieuse,  mais  il  n'en  a 

rien  6iL 
Vous    croyez    qu'il    vous 

trompe,  il  n'en  est  rien. 
Voici  ce  qui  en  est. 

Vous  y  6tes,  maintenant 

vous  comprenez. 
Vous  y  6tes  pour  quelque 

chose. 
Y  6tes-vous  ? 
Monsieur  n'y  est  pas. 
5a  y  est! 
Etres. — Je  n'ai  pas  besoin 

de  vous  conduire,  vous 

connaissez  les  ^tres.  (80) 
Excuse. — II  lui  a  fait  des 

excuses. 
Exemple.— II   faut    pr6- 

cher  d'exemple. 
Exploiter.— lis  exploitent 

une  mine  du  charbon. 
lis  m'ont  exploits. 


How  far  have  you  got  with 

your  novel  ? 
I    have    got    half-way 

through. 
The  business  is  bad,  and  I 

have  lost  my  money. 
You    have    had    all    that 

trouble  for  nothing. 
The  quarrel  seemed  to  be 

serious,    but     nothing 

came  of  it. 
You  think  he  deceives  you, 

it  is  not  the  case. 
This  is  how   the    matter 

stands. 
You  have  hit  it,  now  you 

understand. 
You  have  a  hand  in  it. 

Are  you  ready  ? 
Master  is  not  at  home. 
It's  done ! 
I  need  not  show  you  the 

way,   you    know    your 

whereabouts. 
He  apologised  to  him. 

You    must  practise   what 

you  preach. 
They  are  working  a  coal 

mine. 
They  took  advantage  of  me. 
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Face. — Nous  ferons  face 
h  tous  iios  engagements. 

II  n'a  pas  pu  faire  lace  h 
ses  affaires. 

Fagon.— Get  habit  a  bonne 
fa^on. 

Faire. — line  bonne  h  tout 

faire. 
Comment  faire? 
C'est  vous  qui  venez  de 

faire  les  cartes. 
Maintenant  c'est  a  moi  a 

faire. 
II  fait  bon  ce  soir  au  coin 

du  feu. 
II  fait  cher  vivre  ici. 
II  ferait  beau  voir  cela ! 

Cela  fait  mal. 

11  lui  a  fait  du  mal. 

II    fait   le    mal    pour    le 

plaisir  de  faire  du  mal. 
C'est  bien  fait. 
Comme  vous  voila  fait ! 
Combien  vous  a-t-on  fait 

cela? 
Nous  en  causerons  chemin 

faisant. 
Je  suis  fait  k  cela. 


We    shall    meet    all    our 

engagements. 
He    could    not    itieet  hit^ 

creditors. 

This  coat  looks  well. 
A  maid  of  all  work. 

What's  to  be  done? 

You  have    just  dealt  the 

cards. 
Now  it's  my  turn  to  shuffle. 

The  fireside  is  comfortable 

this  evening. 
Life  is  expensive  here. 
A  pretty  thing  that  would 

be! 
That  hurts. 
He  has  hurl  fiim. 
He    does    wrong   for  the 

pleasure  of  doing  wrong. 
Serves  him  right. 
What  a  state  you  are  in  ! 
How  much  did  they  charge 

you  for  that  ? 
We  can  talk  about  it  as  we 

go  along. 
I  am  accustomed  to  that. 
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Qu'est-ce    que    cela    peut 
lui  faire? 

Cela  lui  fait  beaucoup. 

Cela  ne  fait  rien. 

Quel  temps  fait-il  ? 

Quel  temps  il  fait ! 

II  fait  du  soleil. 

11  a  fait  du  vent  ce  matin 

et  il  fait  du  brouillard  ce 

soir. 

II  s'est  fait  faire  un  habit 
neuf. 

Vous  vous  6tes  fait  couper 
les  cheveux. 

11  fait  venir  son  vin  de 
Bordeaux  meme. 

Achetez-vous  vos  chaus- 
sures  toutes  faites  ou  les 
faites-vous  faire? 

Faites  raccommoder  cette 
chaise  le  plus  t6t  possi- 
ble. 

Faites-le  de  bonne  grace, 
ne  vous  faites  pas  prier. 

Je  lui  ai  fait  dire  que  nous 
serious  a  la  maison. 

Avez-vous  quelque  chose 
k  lui  faire  dire  ? 


What  can  that  matter  to 
him? 

It  matters  a  great  deal. 

It  does  not  matter. 

What  is  the  weather  like? 

What  weather  this  is  ! 

The  sun  is  out. 

It  was  windy  this  morning, 

and  this  evening  it  is 

foggy- 
He  has  had  a  new  coat 

made  for  himself. 

You  have  had  your  hair 
cut. 

He  has  his  wine  direct 
from  Bordeaux. 

Do  you  buy  your  boots 
ready  made,  or  do  you 
have  them  made  to 
order  ? 

Have  this  chair  mended  as 
soon  as  possible. 

Do  it  with  a  good  grace, 
don't  wait  to  be  pressed. 

I  sent  word  to  him  that  we 
would  be  at  home. 

Have  you  a  message  for 
him? 
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Mon  fr6re  vous  fait  dire 
bien  des  choses  airna- 
bles. 

Venez  nous  voir  ce  soir, 
nous    ferons    de    la 
musique. 

Si  vous  me  refasez  cette 
somme,  c'est  fait  de  moi. 

Je  n'ai  que  faire  de  ses 
conseils. 

Je  n'ai  que  faire  de  cela. 
Je  n'en  ferai  rien. 

J^  ne  serai  pas  longtemps, 
je  ne  fais  qu'aller  et 
venir. 

II  a  fait  semblant  de  se 
facher.  (81) 

II  fait  celui  qui  n'entend 
pas. 

Que  voulez-vous  que  j'y 

fasse? 
J'ai  essay e  de  m'y  faire, 

mais  je  li'ai  pu  y  r^ussir. 

Cela  se  fait  mamtenant. 
Comment  cela  se  fait-il  ? 
II  se  fait  tard. 
Fait.— II  prend    toujours 
fait  et  cause  pour  moi. 


My  brother  sends  you  his 
best  compliments. 

Come  and  see  us  this 
evening,  we  shall  have 
some  music. 

If  you  refuse  me  that  sum, 
it  is  all  over  with  me. 

I  don't  want  his  advice. 


That's  no  good  to  me. 
I  shall  do  nothing  of  the 
sort. 

I  shall  not  be  long,  only 
just  long  enough  to  go 
there  and  back. 

He  pretended  to  get  angry. 
He  pretends  not  to  hear. 
How  can  I  help  it  ? 

I  tried  to  get  accustomed 
to  it,  but  I  could  not 
succeed. 

It  is  the  fashion  now. 

How  is  that? 

It  is  getting  late. 

He  always  takes  my  part. 
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II  a  4t6  pris  sur  le  fait. 
Je  lui  ai  (lit  son  fait. 

II  n'est  pas  au  fait  des 
usages  de  notre  pays. 

Falloir.— II  nous  a  fallu 
prendre  de  grandes  pre- 
cautions. 

II  lui  a  fallu  deux  heures 
pour  faire  cela. 

C'est  un  homme  comme  il 
faut. 

II  est  comme  il  faut. 

Elle  a  chants  comme  il 
faut  ce  soir. 

Combien  vous  faut-il? 

Votre  montre  n'est  pas  aussi 
bonne  que  la  mienne,  il 
s'en  faut  de  beaucoup. 

11  s'en  faut  de  beaucoup 
qu'elle  soit  aussi  bonne 
que  la  mienne. 

Peu  s'en  faut  qu'il  se  soit 
trahi. 

Faree. — C'est  une  mau- 
vaise  farce. 

Fausser.— II  nous  a  fauss6 

compagnie.  (82) 

Faute  de  mieux. 


He  was  caught  in  the  act. 
I  told  him  plainly  what  i 

thought  of  him. 
He  is  not  well  up  in  the 

customs  of  our  country. 

We  had  to  be  very  careful. 

It  took  him  two  hours  to 

do  that. 
He  is  a  gentleman. 

He  is  gentlemanly. 

She  sang  well  this  evening. 

How  much  do  you  want  ? 

Your  watch  is  not  so  good 

as  mine  by  a  long  way. 

It  is  far  from  being  as  good 
as  mine. 

He  very  nearly  betrayed 
himself. 

It's  a  practical  joke. 

He  sUpped  away  from  us. 

For    want    of    something 
better. 
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Je  ne  me  fis  pas  faute  de 

le  corriger. 
Ne  vous  faites  pas  faute  de 

mes  services. 

Fete.— lis  se  font  une  f^te 

d'y  aller. 
II  est  venu  me  souhaiter 

ma  fete.  (83) 

Feu. — On  dit  qu'il  Fa  fait 
mourir  a  petit  feu. 

Fieff6.  — C'est  un  sot 
fieffe.  (84) 

Fleehe.— J'ai  fait  fl6che 
de  tout  bois. 

J'etais  dans  un  grand  em- 
barras,  je  ne  savais  plus 
de  quel  bois  faire  fleehe. 

Fleup. — La    digue    est  a 

fleur  d'eau.  (85) 
II  a  les  yeux  a  fleur  de  t^te. 

Fois. — Ne  parlez  pas  tous 

a  la  fois. 
II  est  venu  nous  voir  trois 

fois. 
Une  fois  n'est  pas  coutume. 

Fond.— Tout  a  6te  d^truit 
de  fond  en  comble. 

Sa  maison  a  6t^  detruite 
de  fond  en  comble. 


I  did  not  fail   to  correct 

him. 
Don't  be   afraid  to  make 

use  of  me. 

They  are  delighted  at  the 
idea  of  going  there. 

He  came  to  ^Yish  me  many 
happy  returns  of  the  day. 

They  say  he  killed  him  by 
inches. 

He  is  a  perfect  fool. 

I  have  made  the  best  of 
every  opportunity. 

I  was  very  much  put  to  it, 
1  did  not  know  which 
way  to  turn . 

The  embankment  is  on  a 

level  with  the  water. 
He  has  goggle  eyes. 
Don't  all  speak  at  once. 

He  came  to  see  us  three 

times. 
One    swallow    does    not 

make  a  summer. 

A.11    was   destroyed,   root 

and  branch. 
His    house    was    utterly 

destroyed. 
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II  est  tres  changeant,  on  ne 
peut  pas  faire  fond  sur 
lui. 

Ce  qu'il  sait,  il  le  salt  a 
fond. 

Fonder.  Ce  bruit  n'est 
pas  fond6. 

Fonds. — Nous  ne  reiitre- 
rons  m^rne  pas  dans  nos 
fonds. 

Force.— C'est  un  pianiste 
de  premiere  force. 

II  a  voulu  a  toute  force 
nous  emmener  diner. 

Force  nous  fut  d'obeir. 

[1  nous  fit  force  compli- 
ments. 

Force  gens  croient  ^tre 
plaisants  qui  ne  sont  que 
ridicules. 

II  est  arrive  a  force  de  pa- 
tience. 

Forger. — En  forgeant  on 
devient  forgeron. 

Fort.— J e  me  fais  fort  de 
vous  le  prouver. 

Fouetter.— II  n'y  a  pas 
la  de  quoi  fouetter  un 
chat.  (86j 


He  is  very  fickle,  one  can- 
not rely  on  him. 

What  he  knows,  he  knows 
thoroughly. 

This  rumour  has  no  foun- 
dation. 

We  shall  not  even  get  our 
capital  back. 

He  is  a  first  rate  pianist. 

He  insisted  on  taking  us 
home  to  dine  with  him. 

We  were  compelled  to 
obey. 

He  showered  compliments 
upon  us. 

Many  people  fancy  them- 
selves funny  and  are 
only  ridiculous. 

He  succeeded  by  dint  of 
patience. 

Practice  makes  perfect. 

I  undertake  to  prove  it  to 
you. 

It  is  a  very  trifling  offence. 
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Four. — On  ne  peut   pas 
etre  h  la  fois  au  four  et 
au  moulin.   (87) 
FouFehette.— C'est    une 

bonne  fourchette. 
Frais. — Vous  ne  ferez  pas 

vos  frais. 
lis  ne  font  pas  leurs  frais. 

Fur.— On  le  paie  au  fur  et 
k  mesure  de  Touvrage. 
(88) 

Vous  me  donnerez  ces 
livres  au  fur  et  a  mesure 
que  j'en  aurai  besoin. 

Fureur. — Gela  fait  fureur 
en  ce  moment. 


G. 


Gagner.— II  gagne  a  6tre 

connu. 
Galere. — Qu'allait-il  faire 

dans  celte  galore  ?  (89) 
Gant. — Cela  a  d6ja  6t6  dif, 

vous  n'en  avez  pas  les 

gants.  (90) 
Garde. — Prends  garde  de 

lui  faire  du  mal. 
J'ai  I'oeil  sur  eux,  je  suis 

sur  mes  gardes. 
Garder.— II  est  forc6  de 

garder  la  chambre. 


One  cannot  be  in  two 
places  at  once. 

He  is  a  good  trencherman. 

It  won't  pay  you. 

They  don't  cover  their  eX' 

penses. 
He  is  paid  as  soon  as  he 

has  done  the  work. 

You  will  give  these  books 
to  me  as  I  require  them, 

It's  quite  the  rage  at  the 
present  moment 

He  improves  on  acquain- 
tance. 

What  business  had  he 
there  ? 

That  has  been  said  before, 
you  have  not  the  credit 
of  it. 

Mind  you  do  not  hurt  him. 

I  keep  my  eye  on  them,  I 

am  on  my  guard. 
He  is  obliged  to  keep  his 

room. 
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J'ai  envie  de  prendre  des 

actions    de   cette  com- 

pagnie. 
Gardez-vous  en  bien,  elle 

est  sur  le  point  de  faire 

faillite. 
Gardez-vous  bien  d'iiiiiler 

son  mauvais  exemple. 
J'ai  gard6  le  lit  pendant 

trois  mois. 

Gare.— Garel  (91) 
11  est  arrive  bier  sans  crier 
gare. 

Uene.— II  est  sans  gfine. 

II  est  dans  la  g6ne. 

Genep. — Laissez  cela  lii, 
cela  ne  me  g6ne  pas. 

Vous  n'^tes  pas  g^n^l 

Cela  vous  g(inera-t-il  ? 

C'est  gfinant. 

{see  inconvenant). 

Si  vous  me  derangiez  je 
vous  le  dirais,  je  ne  me 
g6ne  pas  avec  vous. 

Gorge. — J'ai    mal    a    la 

gorge. 
lis  en  ont  fait  des  gorges 

cbaudes  h,  nos  depens. 

(92). 


1  want  to  take  shares  in 
this  company. 

Mind  you  do  nothing  of 

tbe  kind,  it  is  about  to 

fail. 
Mind  you  do  not  imitate 

bis  bad  example. 
I  was  bedridden  for  three 

months. 

Look  out  I 

He  came  yesterday  without 

having    given    us    any 

notice. 

He  is  off  hand. 

He  is  in  bad  circumstances. 

Leave  that  there,  it  is  not 

in  my  way. 
You  are  very  cool ! 
Will  it  be  inconvenient? 
It  is  inconvenient. 

If  you  were  in  my  way  I 
should  tell  you,  I  do  not 
stand  on  ceremony  with 
you. 

I  have  a  sore  throat. 

They  laughed  at  us  for  it. 
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Gout. — Chacun  son  gout. 
11  y  prend  goiit. 

Gr^. — Je    iui  sais  gr6  de 

m'avoir  prevenu.  (93) 
Cela  ne  va  pas  assez  vite  a 

mon  gre. 
Je  Tai  fait  de  mon  plein  gr^. 
Rien  n'est  k  son  gre. 
Vous  irez  de  gre  ou  de 

force. 
Nous  d6sirerions  traiter  de 

gr6  k  gre. 

11  faudra  y  assister  bon  gr6 
mal  grL 

Grelot. — II  y  a  du  danger, 

qui  est-ce  qui  attach  era 

le  grelot  ?  (94) 
Greve. — Les  ouvrierssont 

en  gr^ve.  [95) 
La  gr6ve  des  cochers  de 

fiacre  est  terminee. 
Grippe.  —  II   a   pris   le 

pauvre  gar^on  en  grippe, 

et  il  Iui  rend  la  vie  dure. 

(96) 
Gripper.— Je  suis  gripp6. 
Ne  comptez  pas  sur  leur 

gen6rosit6,  ce  sont  des 

grippe-sou. 


Tastes  differ. 
He  takes  to  it. 

I  am  obliged  to  him  for 
having  told  me  of  it. 

That  does  not  go  fast 
enough  to  suit  me. 

I  did  it  of  my  own  free  will. 

Nothing  is  to  his  taste. 

You  will  have  to  go  nolens 
volens. 

We  should  like  to  come  to 
some  amicable  arrange- 
ment. 

You  will  have  to  be  present 
whether  you  like  it  or 
not. 

There  is  some  danger  in  it. 
who  will  bell  the  cat? 

The  workmen  have  struck 

work. 
The  cab  drivers'  strike  is 

at  an  end. 
He  has  taken  a  dislike  to 

the  poor  fellow  and  he 

makes  his  life  a  burden 

to  him. 
I  have  a  cold. 
Do  not  reckon  on    their 

generosity,      they     are 

money-grubbers. 
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GuePi^e.  —  A  la  guerre 

com  me  a  la  guerre. 
II  a  c6de  de  guerre  lasse. 

C'est  de  bonne  guerre. 
Guet. — J'ai  Tceil  au  guet. 

Guise.— II  en  fait  tou- 
jour s  a  sa  guise.     (97) 

L<?  bl6  y  est  si  cher  qu'on 
mange  des  pommes  de 
terre  en  guise  de  pain. 


One  must  take  things  as 

they  come. 
He  gave  in  weary  of  the 

struggle. 
It  is  fair  enough. 

I  am  on  the  watch. 

He  always  has  his  own 
way. 

Corn  is  so  dear  there  that 
people  eat  potatoes  in- 
stead of  bread. 


Habillement.— J'ai  com  - 
mande  un  habillement 
complet. 

Haleine. — C'est  pour  me 

tenir  en  haleine. 
11  courut  a  perte  d'haleine. 

II  nous  a  fait  des  explica- 
tions a  perte  d'haleine. 

Nous  avons  fait  cela  tout 
d'une  haleine. 

Hallebarde.— Cela  rime 
com  me  hallebarde  et 
mis6ricorde.  (98) 

J'irais  quand  il  tomberait 
des  hallebardes. 


I  have  ordered  a  suit  of 
clothes. 

It  is  to  keep  me  in  working 
order. 

He  ran  himself  out  of 
breath. 

He  gave  us  long-winded 
explanations. 

We  did  that  without  stop- 
ping. 

That's  a  very  bad  rhyme. 


I  should  go  even  if  it  were 
to  rain  cats,  dogs,  and 
pitchforks. 
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H6breu.— C'est  de  rh6- 
breu  pour  moi. 

Herbe. — Je  lui  ai  coup6 
I'herbe  sous  le  pied. 

Heure. — Je  fais  cela  k 
mes  heures  perdues. 

Viendrez-vous  de  botine 
heure  ? 

Venez  de  meilleure  heure. 

II  a  promts  de  revenir  — A 
la  bonne  heiire.  (99) 

Je  vous  ferai  voir  ma  col- 
lection de  tableaux  tout 
h  I'heure. 

C'est  un  homme  qui  cher- 
che  toujours  midi  a  qua- 
torze  heures.  (100) 

Heurter.  —  Nous  avons 
heurte  k  toutes  les  portes. 

Huit.— Le  mariage  aura 
lieu  d'aujourd'hui  en 
huit. 

Humaniste.  —  C'est  un 
bon  humaniste. 

Humeup. — II  a  de  I'hu- 

meur. 
II  est  demauvaisehumeur. 
II  est  d'une  humeur    de 

dogue. 


That's  Greek  to  me. 

I  took  the  wind  out  of  his 
sails, — the  ground  from 
under  his  feet. 

I  do  that  at  odd  times. 

Will  you  come  early? 

Come  earlier. 

He  promised  to  come  back. 

—That's  right. 
I  will  show  you  my  picture 

gallery  presently. 

He  is  a  man  who  is  always 
running  a  wild  goose 
chase. 

We  have  appealed  to  every- 
body. 

The  marriage  will  take 
place  this  day  week. 

He  is  a  good  classical 
scholar. 

He  is  in  a  pet. 

He  is  cross. 

He  is  like  a  bear  with  £ 
sore  head. 
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II  m'a  repondu  avec  hu- 

meur. 
Je  ne  suis  pas  d'humeur  a 

supporter  ses  railleries. 


He    answered    me    ill- 
humouredly. 

I  am  not  in  the  humour  to 
put  up  with  his  chaff. 


Importer.— Ou'importe  ! 

Que  lui  importe ! 

Prenez    n'importe     quoi, 

cela  fera  1' affaire. 
Cela  s'ach^te  n'importe  ou. 

Impossible.— A  I'impos- 

sible  nul  n'est  tenu. 
Si  par  impossible  je   ne 

rentrais  pas  a  I'heure, 

dinez  sans  moi. 
Ineonvenant.— C'est  in- 

convenant. 
Industrie. — C'est  un  che- 
valier d'industrie. 
II  est  industrieux,  mais  il 

ne  vit  pas  d'industrie. 
Informations.— J 'ai    6te 

aux  informations. 
Informer.— J e  me    suis 

inform^  de  lui. 
Infuser. — II  faut  laisser 

infuser  le  iM. 
Injure. — Vous  lui   faites 

injure. 


What  does  it  matter ! 

What's  that  to  him  I 

Take  anything  you  like,  it 
is  sure  to  do. 

You  can  buy  that  any- 
where. 

There  is  no  doing  im- 
possibilities. 

If  by  any  chance  I  am  not 
back  in  time,  dine 
without  me. 

It  is  improper. 

He  lives  by  his  wits. 

He  is   ingenious,  but  he 
does  not  live  by  his  wits. 
I  made  enquiries. 

I  enquired  about  him. 

Let  the  tea  draw. 

You  wrong  him. 
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II  m'a  dit  des  injures. 
Instar. — lis  out  bati  un 
opera  a  I'instar  du  n6tre. 

Insu. — 11  a  fait  eel  a  a  men 

insu. 
C'est  a  mon  insu  qu'il  a 

fait  eel  a. 

Intelligence. — II  a  de 
I'intelligenee. 

lis  sont  d'intelligenee. 

lis  vivent  en  bonne  intelli- 
gence. 

Int^pesser. — On  I'a  in- 
teress6  dans  raffaire. 


He  abused  me. 

They  have  built  an  opera 

house    in   imitation    of 

ours. 
He    did    it    without    my 

knowledge. 
It  is  without  my  knowledge 

that  he  did  it. 
He  is  inteUigent. 

They  are  acting  in  concert. 
They  live  on  good  terms 

with  one  another. 
They  gave  him  a  stiare  in 

the  business. 


Jambe. — 11  s'est  sauve  a 

toutes  jambes. 
J'ai  pris  mes  jambes  a  mon 

cou.  (101) 
Nous     avons    joue     des 

jambes. 
Jeu. — Vous   avez  eu  tort 

de  me  mettre  en  jeu  dans 

cette  affaire. 
II   se  fait  un  jeu  de  faire 

souffrir  les  autres. 
II  nous  a  fallu  faire  bonne 

mine  h  mauvais  jeu. 


He  ran  as  fast  as  his  legs 

could  carry  him. 
I  took  to  my  heels. 

We  took  to  flight. 

You  were  quite  wrong  to 

mix   me     up    in    this 

business. 
He  makes  light  of  inflicting 

suffering  on  others. 
We  were  obliged  to   put 

a  good  face  on  a  bad 

job. 
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A  beau  jeu  beau  retour. 

Le  jeu  ne  vautpasla  chaii- 

delle.  (102) 
Jour.  —  Je  prendrai  ma 

leQon  de  deux  jours  Tun. 
Nous  vivions  alors  au  jour 

le  jour. 
Jurep. — Cette   couleur-ci 

jure  avec  celle-la. 
Juste.— -Je  vais  vous  dire 

au  juste  ce  que  cela  vous 

a  coule. 


One.  good  turn  deserves 

another. 
It  is  not  worth  the  outlay. 

I    shall   take    my  lesson 

every  other  day. 
We  lived  then  from  hand 

to  mouth. 
This  colour  does  not  go 

well  with  that. 
I  will  tell  you  exactly  whaf 

it  has  cost  you. 


Laisser.— Get  ouvrage  se 

laisse  lire. 
Qa  n'est  pas  tres  bon,  mais 

^a  se  laisse  manger. 
C'est  un  bon  garc^on,  mais 

11  ne  laisse  pas  de  m'en- 

nuyer. 
Vous  avez  beau  secouer  la 

t^te,  cela  ne  laisse  pas 

d'etre  ainsi. 
Sans    paraitre    le    soup- 

conner,  ne  laissons  pas 

de  le  surveiller. 

Landerneau.-Cela  fera 
du  bruit  dans  Lan- 
derneau.  (103) 


This  work  is  readable. 

It  is  not  very  good,  but  it 

is  eatable. 
He  is  a  good  fellow,  but 

he  bores  me  all  the  same. 

You  may  well  shake  your 
head,  it  is  so  for  all  that. 

Without  appearing  to  sus- 
pect him,  let  us  never- 
theless keep  an  eye  on 
him. 

There  will  be  a  row  about 
til  at. 
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Langue.— La  langue  m'a 
fourche.  (103a) 

Elie  a  la  langue  bien  pen- 
due.  .(103&) 

Je  ne  sais  pas  ou  est  la 
rue,mais  nous  prendrons 
langue. 

Latin. — II  est  au  bout  de 

son  latin.  (104) 
Vy  perds  mon  latin. 

Lever. — J 'en  l^verais  la 
main.  (105) 

Lievre.— n   a   une   me- 

moire  de  lievre, 
U     veut     chasser     deux 

li^vres  k  la  fois. 

Lisiere. — Je  le  m6ne  k  la 

lisi^re.  (106) 
Lit- — Comma  on  fait  son 

lit  on  se  couche. 
Livre. — H  traduit  d^ja  h 

livre  ouvert. 
Loi. — II  veut  nous  faire  la 

loi. 
II  fait  la  loi  h  tout  le  monde. 
Get  ouvrage  fait  loi. 
Loin.— Je  le  vois  de  loin 

en  loin. 
Ussevoient  de  loin  en  loin. 
Long.—Il  en  salt  long. 


It  was  a  slip  of  the  tongue. 

She  has  a  ready  tongue. 

I  do  not  know  where  the 
street  is,  but  we  shall 
ask  for  information. 

He  is  at  his  wits'  end. 

I  cannot  make  it  out. 

I  could  take  my  oath  of 
that. 

He  has  a  short  memory. 

He  has  too  many  irons  in 
the  fire. 

I  lead  him  by  the  nose. 

As  you  have  brewed  so 

you  must  drink. 
He  can  already  translate  at 

sight. 
He  wishes  to  lord  it  over 

us. 
He  orders  everybody  about. 
This  work  is  an  authority. 
I  see   him  from   time  to 

time. 
They  meet  occasionally. 
He  knows  a  thing  or  two. 
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On  peut  en  trouver  lout  le 
long  de  I'annee. 

Longue.— On  s'en  fatigue 
k  la  longue. 

Loyer. — Nous  traduisons 
le  mot  anglais  "  rent  " 
par  *' loyer." 

Lune.  —  C'est  vouloir 
prendre  la  lune  avec  les 
dents. 


You  can  find  some  all  the 
year  round. 

One  gets  tired  of  it  in  the 
long  run. 

We  translate  the  En- 
glish word  "rent"  by 
"  loyer." 

That's  attempting  an  im- 
possibility. 


M. 


Maille.  —  Nous  avons 
maille  h  partir  ensemble. 
(107) 

J'ai  maille  a  partir  avec  lui. 

II  n'a  ni  sou  ni  maille. 

Main.— J'en    mettrais    la 

main  au  feu.  (108) 
On  lui  a  force  la  main, 
lis  ont  fait  main  basse  sur 

tout  ce  qui  s'est  trouv6 

a  leur  portee. 
II  met  la  derniere  main  a 

son  tableau. 
Donnez-moi   un  coup  de 

main. 
II  a  prepare  cela  de  longue 

main.  (109) 


We  have  a  crow  to  pluck 

together. 

I  have  a  bone  to  pick  with 
him. 

He  has  not  a  penny  to  bless 
himself  with. 

1  would  stake  my  life  on 
it. 

He  was  made  to  do  it. 

They  laid  hands  on  every- 
thing within  their  reach. 

He  is  giving   his   picture 

the  finishing  touch. 
Lend  me  a  hand. 

He  has  been  preparing  that 
for  some  time. 
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Nous  nous  connaissons  de 

longue  main. 
Tenez  la  main  a  ce  que 

cela  se  fasse. 
Tenez-y  la  main. 
Je  tiens  cette  nouvelle  de 

bonne  main. 
Nous  en    sommes    venus 

aux  mains. 
Je  m'en  lave  les   mains. 

(110) 

Mais. — Vous  n'en  pouvez 
mais.  (Ill) 

Majority.  — 11  alteindra 
bient6t  sa  majorite. 

Mai. — Avez-vous  du  mal  ? 
J'ai  du  mal  a  croire  cela. 

II  tourne  en  mal  tout  ce 

qu'on  dit. 
Elle  s'est  trouv^e  mal  a 

l-eglise. 
Son  fils  a  mal  tourne. 

Maladie.— II  a  fait  une 
longue  maladie. 

MalgP^.  —  Je  serai  son 
ami  malgre  qu'il  en  ait. 
(93) 

Malheur.— Pour  surcroit 
de  malheur. 


We    have      known    one 

another  a  long  while. 
See  that  it  is  done. 

See  to  it. 

I  have  this  news  on  good 

authority. 
We  came  to  blows. 

I  wash  my  hands  of  it. 

You  cannot  help  it. 

He  is  soon  coming  of  age. 

Are  you  hurt  ? 

I  have  some  difTiculty  ii> 
believing  that. 

He    misinterprets  every- 
thing one  says. 

She  fainted  in  church. 

His  son  went  wrong. 
He  was  ill  a  long  time. 

I  will  be  his  friend  in  spite 
of  himself. 

To  crown  his  misfortunes. 
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A  quelque  chose  malheur 

estbon.  (112) 
Un  malheur  ne  vient  jamais 

seul. 

Malle.— II  attend  toujours 

au  dernier  moment  pour 

faire  ses  malles. 
Manehe. — II  est  pueril  de 

Jeter  le  manehe  apres  la 

cognee.  (113) 
C'est  une  autre  paire  de 

manches.  (114) 
Mang6. — II mange  comma 

quatre. 
Nous  avons  mange  notre 

pain  blanc  le  premier. 

(115) 

Mani6r6.  —  Elle  est  ma- 

nieree. 
Manquer. — Le  pied  lui  a 

manque. 
II  n'a  jamais  manque  k  sa 

parole. 
II  nous  manque  beaucoup. 
Marche. — II  m'a    donne 

cela     par     dessus     le 

marche. 
II  a  fait  1^  un  bon  marche. 

II  fait  bon  march6  de  tout 
cela. 


It  is  an  ill  wind  that  blows 

nobody  good. 
Misfortunes    never    come 

single. 

He  always  packs  up  at  the 
last  moment. 

It  is  childish  to  be  discour- 
aged by  a  mishap. 

That  is  quite  another  pair 

of  shoes. 
He  has  a  large  appetite. 

The  happiest  of  our  days 
are  over. 

She  is  affected. 

His  foot  slipped. 

He  has  never  broken  his 

word. 
We  miss  him  very  much. 
He  gave  me  that  into  the 

bargain. 

He  made  a  good  bargain 

there. 
He  cares  little  for  all  that. 
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5'en  ai  eu  bon  iriarche. 

Marotte.  —  C'est  sa  ma- 

rotte.  (116) 
11  a  sa  marotte  com  me  tout 

le  monde. 
Marquer.  —  C'est    un 

homme  marquant. 
Martel. — H   lui   a   mis 

mart6l  en  t^te.  (117) 
Matois.  —  C'est    un    fin 

matois.  (118) 
Meehe. — H   a   evente   la 

m6che.  (119) 
Megarde. — II  I'a  fait  par 

megarde.  (120) 
Meier.— II  se  mele  de  ce 

qui  ne  le  regarde  pas. 
M^le-toi  de  tes  affaires. 
Meme. — II  vous  mettra  a 

meme  de  faire  des  con- 

naissances.  (121) 
Notre  chat  et  notre  ctiien 

font    bon    manage   en- 
semble. 
C'est  une  bonne  femme  de 

manage. 
Manager.— II  veut  mana- 
ger la  ch^vre  et  le  chou. 

(122) 


I  got    the    better  of  him 

easily. 
That's  his  hobby. 

He   has    his   hobby   like 

everybody  else. 
He  is  a  man  of  note. 

He  made  him  uneasyo 

He  is  a  sly  dog. 

He  has  let  the  cat  out  of 

the  bag. 
He  did  it  inadvertently. 

He  meddles  with  what 
does  not  concern  him. 

Mind  your  own  business. 

He  will  put  you  into  the 
way  of  making  friends. 

Our  cat  and  dog  get  on 
very  well  together. 

She  is  a  good  housewife. 

He  wants  to  run  with  the 
hare  and  hunt  with  the 
hounds. 
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11  ne  se  manage  pas  assez. 

Mener. — II  n'y  a  que  lui 
qui  puisse  mener  cette 
affaire  a  bien. 

Mer. — Ce  n'est  pas  la  mer 
a  boire. 

Mesupe.— Cemusicien  n'a 
qu'un  merite,  ceiui  de 
jouer  en  mesure. 

Demain  nous  serons  en 
mesure  de  vous  repon- 
dre. 

II  a  depasse  la  mesure. 

Mesurer — 4  brebis  ton- 
due  Dieu  mesure  le  vent. 

Mettre. — On  s'est  mis  tres 
tard  k  table. 

On  va  bient6t  mettre  le 
nouveau  navire  h  Teau. 

Vous  vous  mettez  toujours 
tr^s  bien. 

Comme  vous  voila  mis  ! 

II  se  met  avec  gout. 

Mieux.—Ils  leconsolaient 
a  qui  mieux  mieux.  (123) 

II  fait  de  son  mieux. 

II  fait  de  mieux  en  mieux. 

J'aime  mieux  ceia. 


He  does  not  take  enough 
care  of  himself. 

He  alone   can  make  this 
business  turn  out  well. 

It  is  not  hard  to  do. 

This  musician  has  but  one 

good  quality,  he  keeps 

time. 
To-morrow    we    shall  be 

prepared  to  answer  your 

question. 
He  went  too  far. 
God  tempers  the  wind  to 

the  shorn  lamb. 
We  sat  down  to   dinner 

very  late. 
They  are  going  to  launch 

the  new  ship  soon. 
You    always    dress    very 

well. 
How  well  dressed  you  are  ! 
He  dresses  with  taste. 
They  did  their  best  to  com" 

fort  him. 
He  does  his  best. 
He  improves. 
I  prefer  that. 
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Le  mieux  est  I'ennemi  du 

Men.  (124) 
Comment  va  votre  nialade  ? 
Le  mieux  continue. 
lis  sont  au  mieux  ensemble. 

Mine. — Ne  jugez  pas  les 

gens  sur  la  mine. 
Com  me  vous  avez  bonne 

mine  ! 
£1  nous  a  fait  la  mine. 
II  a  fait  mine  de  vouloir  me 

frapp  er. 
Elle  fait  beaucoupde  mines. 
II  fait  bonne  mine  k  mau- 

vais  jeu. 

Monde. — II  a  fait  tout  au 

monde  pour  cela. 
II  est  connu  dans  le  monde 

entier. 
Toutle  monde  va  voir  cette 

pi^ce. 
Y    avait-il    beaucoup    de 

monde? 
Nous  voyons  tr^s  peu  de 

monde. 
'II  va    beaucoup    dans  le 

monde. 

Monnaie. — Avez-vous   la 
monnaie  de  vingt  francs? 


Leave  well  alone. 

How  is  your  patient  ? 
He  continues  to  improve. 
They  are.,  on  the  best  pos- 
sible terms. 

You  must  not  hang  a  man 

for  his  looks. 
How  well  you  look ! 

He  looked  black  at  us. 
He    raised    his    hand    to 

strike  me. 
She  is  very  affected. 
He  puts  a  good  face  on  h 

bad  business. 

He  did  all  he    could    foi 

that. 
He  is  known    throughout 

the  world. 
Everybody  goes  to  see  that 

piece. 
Were  there  many  people? 

We  see  very  little  company. 

He  goes  into  society  a  good 
deal. 

Have    you    change    for  a 
twenty-franc  piece  ? 
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Je  lui  ai  rendu  la  monnaie 
de  sa  pi6ce. 

Mont. — II  est  touxours  par 
monts  et  par  vaux.  (125) 

Monter. — Faites    monter 

ce  monsieur. 
Savez-vous      monter      a 

cheval  ? 

Moquer. — H  se  mo  que  de 

vous. 
Vous  vous  moquez. 

Mordre. — Vous  vous   en 
mordrez  les  doigts. 

Mors. — Son  cheval  a  pris 
le  mors  aux  dents. 

Mot. — Nous    I'avons  pris 

au  mot. 
U  a  toujours  le  mot  pour 

rire. 
II J  en  a  mille,  au  bas  mot. 

Qui  ne  dit  mot  consent. 
Mouche. — D'une  mouche 

il  fait  un  elephant.   (126) 
C'est  la  mouche  du  coche. 

(127) 
II    prend    facilement     la 

mouche.  (128) 
Mouton. — Vous  sortez  du 

sujet,    revenez    a    vos 

moutons.  (129) 


I  paid  him  back  in    his 
own  coin. 

He  is  always  on  the  wing. 


Show  the   gentleman  up- 
stairs. 
Can  you  ride  ? 

He  is  chaffing  you. 

You  are  joking. 

You  will  be  very  sorry  for 
it. 

His  horse  ran  away  with 
him. 

We  took  him  at  his  word. 

He  has  always  something 

funny  to  say.        [least. 

There  are  a  thousand  at 

Silence  gives  consent. 
He  makes  mountains  out  of 

mole  hills. 
He  is  a  busy  body. 

He  takes  offence  easily. 

You  are  wandering  from 
the  subject,  come  back 
to  it. 
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Moyen. — II  a  des  moyens. 
Get  enfant  a  beaucoup  de 

moyens. 
Nous     n'avons     pas     les 

moyens  de  mener  une 

vie  aussi  couteuse. 
Nous  n'en  avons  pas  les 

moyens. 
Moyenne.— II  travaille  en 

moyenne  six  heures  par 

jour. 

Mur. — Je  I'ai  mis  au  pied 
du  mur. 


He  is  clever. 

This  child  is  very  clever. 

We  cannot  afford  to  live  af 
such  a  high  rate. 

We  cannot  afford  it. 

He  works  on  an  average 
six  hours  a  day. 

I  drove  him  into  a  corner. 


Nage.  —  J'ai    traverse 
riviere  h  la  nage. 

Naturel. — Chassez  le  na- 
turel  il  revient  au  galop. 
(130) 

N^eessite.  —  II  fait  de 
necessity  vertu. 

Net. — Mettez  ceci  au  net. 

Nez. — On  lui  a  ferm6  ia 

porte  au  nez. 
Nous  lui  avons  ri  au  nez. 
Nid. — II  n'y  a  plus  que  le 

nid. 
Noir. — II  n'est  pas  aussi 

diable  qu'il  est  noir.  (131J 


N. 

la     I  swam  across  the  river. 


What  is  bred  in  the  bone 

will    come    out   in  the 
flesh. 

He  makes  a  virtue  of  ne- 
cessity. 

Make  a  fair  copy  of  this. 

The  door  was  shut  in  his 

face. 
We  laughed  in  his  face. 
The  bird  has  flown. 

He  is  not  so  black  as  he  is 
painted. 
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11    voit    toujours  tout  en 

noir. 
II  broie  du  noir.  (132) 

Notre.  —  Serez-vous  des 
nAtres  ce  soir? 

Nouveau.— Que  dit-on  de 

nouveau  ? 

Nouvelle. — J'ai  re(?u  de 
ses  nouvelles  hier. 

Vous  nous  donnerez  de  vos 
nouvelles. 

J'ai  demande  de  ses  nou- 
velles. 

II  y  a  longtemps  que  nous 
n'avons  reQu.de  ses  nou- 
velles. 

Nous  Savons  de  vos  nou- 
velles. 

Pas  de  nouvelles,  bonnes 
nouvelles. 

Noyep.— Qui  veut  noyer 
son  chien  Taccuse  de  la 
rage.  (133) 

Nuit.— La  nuit  porte  con- 
seil.  (134; 


He  always  takes  a  dismal 

view  of  things. 
He  is  in  a  brown  study. 

Will  you  join  us  this  even- 
ing. 

What's  the  news  ? 

I  heard  from  him  yesterday. 

You  will  let  us  know  how 

you  are  getting  on. 
I  inquired  after  him. 

We  have  not  heard  from 
him  for  a  long  time. 

We  have  heard  all  about 

you. 
No  news,  good  news. 

Give  a  dog  a  bad  name  and 
hang  him. 

Take     counsel    of    your 
pillow. 


O. 


Ob^pe.— II  est  tr^s  ob6r6. 

(135) 

Occasion.  —  L'occasion 
fait  le  larron. 


He  is  greatly  in  debt. 

Opportunity     makes    the 
thief. 
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II    achate    toujours     des 

livres  d'occasion. 
(Euf. — C'est  un  avare,  il 

tondraitsurun  oeuf.  (136) 
CEuvre.  —  A   I'oeuvre  on 

connait  Tartisan. 
La  fin  couronne  Tceuvre. 
Bon  jour,  bonne'  oeuvre. 

II  est  le  fils  de  ses  oeuvres. 
II  a  mis  tout  en  oeuvre. 
Oiseau. — II    est   comme 

I'oiseau  sur  la  branche. 
jl37) 
Oisivet^. — L'oisivete    est 

la  m6re  de  tous  les  vices. 
Oral. — II  a  passe  I'examen 

ecrit  et  Texamen  oral. 

Ordinaire. — ^Vous     voila 

au  travail  comme  a  I'or- 

dinaire. 
Ordre. — C'est  un    artiste 

de  premier  ordre. 
Nous  y  mettrons  bon  ordre. 
Oreille.— J'ai    fait     la 

sourde  oreille. 
11  a  montre  le    bout   de 

Toreille.  (138) 
II  lui  a  dit  quelque  chose 

k  I'oreille. 


He  always   buys    second 

hand  books. 
He  is  a  miser,  he  would 

skin  a  flint. 
Judge  a  man  by  his  works. 

All's  well  that  ends  well. 
The   better   the    day,  the 

better  the  deed. 
He  is  a  self-made  man. 
He  left  no  stone  unturned. 
He  is  very  unsettled. 


Idleness  is  the  mother  of 
all  vices. 

He  passed  the  paper  exam- 
ination and  the  viva 
voce. 

You  are  at  work  as  usual. 


He  is  a  first-rate  artist. 

We  shall  set  that  straight. 
I  turned  a  deaf  ear. 

He  has  let  the  cat  out  of 

the  bag. 
He  whispered   something 

to  him. 
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II  s'est  fait  tirer  roreille. 

II  ne  s'est  pas  fait  tirer 
i'oreille.  (139) 

11  n'entend  pas  de  cette 
oreille-1^, 

Orge. — Ces  gens-la  font 
leurs  orges  en  pillant 
les  autres.  (139a) 

Original.— C'est  un  ori- 
ginal sans  copie. 

Ours. — Ne  vends  pas  la 
peau  de  Tours  avant  de 
1  avoir  mis  par  terre(140) 

Outre-euidant.  —  C'est 
ua  outre-cuidant.  (141) 

Dutrep.— C'est  outre.  (142) 

J 'en  suis  outre. 

OuvriF. — Le  pauvre  gar- 
Qon  s'en  est  ouvert  a 
moi.  (143) 

11  traduit  a  livre  ouvert. 


He  did  it  reluctantly. 
He  did  it  willingly. 

He  will  not  listen  to  that. 

These  people  feather  their 
nest  by  robbing  others. 

He  has  not  his  fellow. 

Don't  count  your  chickens 
before  they  are  hatched. 

He    thinks   too    much  of 

himself. 
It  is  overdone. 
I  am  indignant  at  it. 
The  poor  fellow  confided 

the  matter  to  me. 

He  translates  at  sight. 


P. 

Paille. — Cela  ne    durera  It  will  not  last,  it^s  a  flash 

pas,  c'est  un  feu  de  paille.  in  the  pan. 

lis  I'ont  iM  k  la   courte  They  drew  lots  for  it. 

paille.  (144) 

Pain-  —  II    est    grossier  He  is  as  coarse  as  a  hop- 

comme  du  pain  d'orge.  sack. 

II  ne  vaut  pas  le  pain  qu'il  He  is  not  worth  his  salt. 

mange. 
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Pair.— Que    faites-vous? 

— Nous  jouons  a  pair  ou 

non. 
II  va  de  pair  avec  les  gens 

du  meilleur  monde. 

Ce  peintre  est  hors  de  pair. 
Le  dernier  tableau  de  ce 

peintre  I'a  mis  hors  de 

pair. 

Papier. — II  n'estpas  dans 
mes  petits  papiers.  (145) 

Paraitre. — Vous  avez  ete 
malade,  k  ce  qu'il  parait. 

Parler. — II  a  trouve  a  qui 
parler. 

Parole. — Vous  nous  aviez 
promis  de  venir,  vous 
nous  avez  manque  de 
parole. 

Part. — 11  faut  faire  la  part 

de     son     inexperience. 

(146) 
Je  lui  ai  fait  part  de  mes 

inquietudes. 
Faites-moi    part    de     vos 

chagrins. 
Dites-lui  que  je  prends  part 

k  son  malheur. 


What  are    you  doing?— 

We  are  playing  at  odd 

or  even. 
He  is  on  an  equal  footing 

with  people  of  the  best 

society. 
This  painter  is  unrivalled. 
This  painter's  last  picture 

has  placed  him  beyond 

all  comparison. 

He  is  not  in  my  good 
books. 

You  have  been  ill,  it  seems 

He  has  caught  a  Tartar. 

You  had  promised  us  to 
come,  you  did  not  keep 
your  word. 

You  must  make  allowance 
for  his  want  of  expe- 
rience. 

I  told  him  of  my  uneasiness 

Tell  me  your  troubles. 

Tell  him  that  I  sympathise 
with  him  in  his  mis- 
fortune. 
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li    m'a  pris   k  part   pour 

m'annoncer  cette  mau- 

vaise  nouvelle. 
lis  y  ont  mis  de  la  man- 

vaise  volont6  de  part  et 

d'autre. 
Diles-lui  que  vous  venez 

de  ma  part. 
Je  vous  apporte  ceci  de  la 

part  de  mon  maitre. 
Dites-lui  bien  des  choses 

aimables  de  ma  part. 
Nous  le  savons  de  bonne 

part. 
Partager.  —  La    nature 

I'a  bien  partage. 
Parti.  —  Quel  parti  pren- 
dre? 
Elle  est  tr^s  riche,  c'est  un 

bon  parti. 
Quand  la  police  est  arrivee 

on    allait    lui    faire  un 

mauvais  parti. 
On  I'a  congedi6,  et  il  en  a 

tr^s  bien  pris  son  parti. 
II  en  a  pris  facilement  son 

parti. 
II  a  su  tirer  parti  de  ses 

vacances. 
Partie.    —   Voulez-vous 

faire     une     partie     de 

cricket?  (147) 


He  took  me  aside  to  give 
me  this  bad  piece  of 
news. 

They  showed  ill-will  on 
both  sides. 

Tell  him  1  sent  you. 

I  bring  you  this  from  my 
master. 

Give  him  my  best  compli- 
ments. 

We  have  it  on  good  au- 
thority. 

Nature  has  favoured  him. 

What  is  to  be  done  ? 

She  is  very  rich,  she  is  a 
good  match. 

When  the  police  came  up, 
they  were  going  to  ill- 
use  him. 

He  was  dismissed,  and  he 
took  it  very  quietly. 

He  soon  got  reconciled  to  it. 

He  turned  his  holidays  to 

good  account. 
Will  you  have  a  game  oi 

cricket  ? 
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Voulez-vousfaire  une  partie 

de  bateau  ou  de  cheval  ? 
Ce  jeu  de  cartes  n'est  pas 

complet,  impossible  de 

faire  une  partie. 
Cela  fait    partie    de    son 

syst^me. 
11  fait  partie  du  comit6., 
11  a  abandonn6  la  partie. 
II  m'a  pris  a  partie. 
Pas. — Marchez  au  pas. 
Vous  n'6les  pas  au  pas. 
Mettez-vous  done  au  pas. 
Vous  avez  fait  \k  un  pas  de 

clerc.     (148) 
Passer. — La  rue  est  bar- 

r6e  ;  ne  voyez-vous  pas 

sur  cet  6criteau :  "  on  ne 

passe  pas  ?  " 
Passez  chez  nous  au  retour. 

II  faudra  que  nous  en  pas- 
sions par  la. 
II  passe  pour  un  bon  gar^on. 
Je  lui  en  ai  parle  en  passant. 

Je  ne  saurais  me  passer  de 

vous. 
Puisque  vous  ne  voulez  pas 

m'en  donner,    je    m'en 

passerai. 


Will  you  go  for  a  row  or 

have  a  ride  ? 
This  pack  of  cards  is  not 

complete,    we     cannot 

have  a  game. 
That's  part  of  his  system. 

He  is  on  the  committee. 

He  gave  it  up. 

He  took  me  to  task. 

Keep  step. 

You  are  not  keeping  step. 

Come  !  keep  step  with  us. 

You  did  a  foolish  thing. 

The  street  is  blocked  up, 
don't  you  see  on  this 
board  :  **  No  thorough- 
fare?" 

Call  at  our  house  on  your 
way  back. 

We  shall  have  to  submit 
to  it. 

They  say  he  is  a  goodfellow. 

I  casually  mentioned  it  to 
him. 

I  cannot  do  without  you. 

Since  you  will  not  give  me 
any,  I  shall  do  without. 
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Pav6.  —  Tous  ces  gens 
sans  aveu  qui  batten t  le 
pav6  des  grandes  villes. 
(149) 

Payer.— II  a  pay6  d'^u- 
dace. 

Dans  cette  affaire  le  g6n6ral 
fut  forc6  de  payer  de  sa 
personne  com  me  un 
simple  soldat. 

11  paie  de  mine.  (150) 

Peine.  —  Vous  me  faites 

de  la  peine. 
Donnez-vous  la  peine  de 

vous  asseoir. 
Nevousdonnezpaslapeine. 

Ne  vous  d6rangez  pas,  cela 
n'en  vaut  pas  la  peine. 

Vous  me  donnez  de  la 
peine  inutilement. 

Cela  n'en  vaut  pas  la  peine. 

^'ai  peine  a  y  croire. 

Ne  vous  mettez  pas  en  peine 

de  cela. 
C'est  a  peine  si  je  vous  ai 

vu. 

Pelle. — C'est  la  pelle  qui 
se  mo  que  du  fourgon. 
(151) 


All  those  vagabonds  who 
loaf  about  in  large  cities. 


He  put  on  a  bold  counte- 
nance. 

In  this  engagement  the 
general  had  to  fight  in 
person  like  a  common 
soldier. 

He  has  a  prepossessing  ap- 
pearance. 

You  grieve  me. 
Pray  sit  down. 

Don't  trouble. 

Don't  trouble,  it  is  not 
worth  while. 

You  give  me  useless  trouble. 

It  is  not  worth  while. 
I  can  hardly  believe  that. 
Don't  be  uneasy  about  that. 

I  have  hardly  seen  you. 

It's  the  pot  calling  the 
kettle  black. 
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Pendant.  —  II  faurlrait 
quelque  chose  de  I'autre 
c6t6  pour  faire  pendant. 

Penser. — Je  pense  a  iiii 
tous  les  jours. 

Je  ne  vous  dirai  pas  ce  que 
je  pense  de  lui.  (152) 

Je  vous  laisse  a  penser  s'il 
6tait  content, 

Peu.— II  sera  promu  sous 

peukun  grade  plus61eve. 

(153) 
Je  serai  content  pour  peu 

que  vous  fassiez  preuve 

de  bonne  volont6 

Pied.  —  Le    pied  lui    a 

manque. 
Irez-vous  a  pied  ou  en  voi- 

ture? 
Nous  avons  fait  deux  milles 

k  pied,  cinq  k  cheval  et 

dix  en  voiture. 
I/eau  est  profonde  ici,  vous 

n'aurez  pas  pied: 
II  va  faire  faire  son  portrait 

en  pied. 
II  a  attendu  son  ennemi  de 

pied  ferme. 
II  a  bon  pied  bon  ffiil. 
Vous  m'avez  fait  faire  le 

pied  de  grue.  (154) 


it  wants  something  on  the 
other  side  to  match.. 

I  think  of  him  every  day. 

1  will  not  tell  you  what  I 

think  of  him. 
You  can  fancy  his  delight. 

He  will  be  promoted  to  a 
higher  rank  before  long. 

I  shall  be  satisfied  if  yon 
will  only  show  a  little 
good  will. 

He  missed  his  footing. 

Will  you  walk  or  drive  ? 

We  walked  two  miles,  rode 
five  and  drove  ten. 

The  water  is  deep  here,  you 
will  be  out  of  your  depth. 

He  is  going  to  be  taken  full 
length. 

He  awaited  his  adversary 
without  flinching. 

He  is  bile  and  hearty. 

You  made  me  dance  at- 
tendance. 
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fai  une  maison  k  la  ville  et 

un  pied-a-terre  a  la  cam- 

pagne. 
Si  vous  porlez  plainte  centre 

ce  cocher  on  le  mettra  k 

pied. 

II  a  pris  ce  que  j'ai  dit  au 
pied  de  la  lettre.  (155) 

Pierre. — Nous  avons  fait 
d'une  pierre  deux  coups. 

Tout  le  monde  lui  jette  la 
pierre.  (156) 

11  g^le  a  pierre  fendre.  (157) 

Piquer.— II  se  pique  de 

pouvoir  le  faire. 
Ce  que  vous  avez  dit  Fa 

pique  au  vif. 
II  s'est  piqu6  d'honneur. 

Placer.— A-t-il  trouve  a 
se  placer? 

Plaie.— II  nedemande  que 
plaies  et  bosses. 

Plain-pied.— Sa  chambre 
k  coucher  et  le  salon 
sont  de  plain-pied.  (158) 

Plaisant. — C'est  un  mau- 

vais  plaisant. 
Plaisanterle.— C'est  une 

mauvaise  plaisanterie 


I  have  a  house  in  town  and 
a  country  box.    ' 

If  you  make  a  formal  com- 
plaint against  this  cab- 
man, he  will  have  his 
licence  taken  away. 

He  took  what  1  said  quite 
literally. 

We  killed  two  birds  with 
one  stone. 

Everybody  lays  the  blame 
on  him. 

It  is  freezing  very  hard. 

He  boasts  that  he  can  do  it. 

What  you  said  touched  him 

to  the  quick. 
That  put  him  on  his  mettle. 
Has  he  got  a  situation  ? 

He  delights  in  mischief. 

His  bedroom  and  the  draw- 
ing room  are  on  the  same 
floor. 

He  is  a  practical  joker. 
It  is  a  practical  joke. 
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PlaisiP.— 11  aime  k  faire 

plaiSir. 
Au  plaisir  de  vous  revoir. 
Ce  sont  des  contes  inventus 

k  plaisir. 
Faites-moi  le  plaisir  de  lui 

faire  parvenir  ce  billet. 
Vous     lui     donnez     trop 

d'argent  pour  ses  menus 

plaisirs.  (159) 

Plein.  —  Les  pay  sans 
travaillent  beaucoup  en 
plein  air. 

Pli. — Vous  trouverez  sous 
ce  pli  un  cheque  de  25 
livres  sterling.  (160) 

II  faut  veiller  sur  les 
enfants  et  ne  pas  leur 
laisser  prendre  un  mau- 
vais  pli. 


He  likes  to  oblige. 

We  shall  meet  again. 
They  are  idle  tales. 

Do  me  the  favour  to  for- 
ward this  note  to  him. 

You  give  him  too  much 
pocket-money. 

Country  people  work  a 
great  deal  out  of  doors. 

You  will  find  enclosed  a 
cheque  for  £2,5. 

Children  must  be  looked 
after  and  must  not  be 
allowed  to  get  into  bad 
habits. 


Poigfliee. —  Nous    nous  We  have  made  it  up,  he 

sommes    raccommodds,  shook  hands  with  me. 
il  m'a  donn^  une  poignde 
de  main. 

Point.— Le    r6ti  est  cuit  The  joint  is  done  to  a  turn. 

a  point. 

Vous  venezk  point  nomm 6.  You  come  in  the  nick  of 

time. 

Tout  vient  k  point  k  qui  Patience  brings  all  things 

sait  attendre.  (161)  about. 
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II  faut  suivre  mes  instruc- 
tions de  point  en  point. 

Je  lui  rendrais  des  points. 

(162) 

PoPt.— J'ai  re^u  le  paquet 

franc  de  port. 
Je  doute  que  votre  paquet 

arrive  a  bon  port.   (163) 
Porte. — A  Brighton  nous 

demeurions      porte      at 

porte. 
J'ai  menace  de  le  mettre  a 

la  porte. 
Je  lui  ai  d6fendu  ma  porte. 

PoPt6e. — C'est  k  la  portee 

de  tout  le  monde. 
Porter.  —  Comment     se 

porte-t~on  chez  vous? 
Adieu,   portez-vous   bien. 

La  nuit  porte  conseil. 

On  dit  que  renverser  la 
sali^re  porte  malheur. 

Poser. — II  m'a  pos6  quel- 
ques  questions. 

Vous  m'avez  fait  poser.  (164) 

II  est  furieux,  il  dit  que 
vous  I'avez  fait  poser. 


You  must  follow  my  in- 
structions in  every  par- 
ticular. 

I  am  more  than  a  match 
for  him. 

I  received  the  parcel  car- 
riage paid. 

I  don't  think  your  parcel 
will  get  there  safely. 

At  Brighton  we  lived  next 
door  to  one  another. 

I  threatened  to  turn  him 

out. 
I  forbade  him  my  house. 

It  is  within  reach  of  every- 
body. 
How  are  they  all  at  home? 

Good-bye,  take  care  of 
yourself. 

Take  counsel  of  your 
pillow. 

They  say  it  is  unlucky  to 
spill  the  salt. 

He  asked  me  a  few  ques- 
tions. 

You  kept  me  waiting  for 
nothing. 

He  is  furious  ;  he  says  you 
made  a  fool  of  him. 
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Poseur. — C'est  un  poseur. 

(165) 
Pouee.  —  Nous     I'avons 

forc6  k  mettre  les  pouces. 

(166) 
Poudre. — S'il  r6ussit  c'est 

en  jetant  de  la  poudre 

aux  yeux.  (167) 
C'est  un  bon  enfant,  mais 

il    n'a   pas    invent6   la 

poudre.  (168) 

Poule. — C'est  une  poule 

mouillee.  (169) 
Vous  me  donnez  la  chair 

de  poule.  (170) 

Pour.  —  II  faut  entendre 
le  pour  et  le  contre. 

Pourpoint.— Je  le  lui  ai 

dit    k    brule-pourpoint. 

(171) 

Pouvoir. — II  a  6t6  on  ne 

peut  plus  aimable. 
Est-ce  bien  fait?— C'est  on 

Be  peut  mieux. 
J'ai     march6     toute     la 

journ6e,   je    n'en  peux 

plus. 
Nous  n'en  pouvons  plus  de 

fatigue. 
Notre  ami  a  Fair  de  n'en 

pouvoir  plus. 


He  is  an  affected  fellow. 

We    made    him     knuckle 
under.   * 

If  he  succeeds  it  is  by 

throwing      dust      into 

people's  eyes. 
He  is  a  good  fellow,  but  he 

won't  set  the  Thames  on 

fire. 

He  is  a  muff. 

You  make  my  flesh  creep. 
You  must  hear  both  sides. 
I  told  him  so  point-blank. 

He  was  most  amiable. 

Is  it  well  done  ? — It  could 

not  be  better. 
I  have  been  walking  all 

day,  I  am  done. 

We  are  tired  out. 

Our   friend    seems  to  be 
quite  knocked  up. 
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Pourquoi  vous  plaindre  a 
moi  ?    Je  n'y  peux  rien. 

II  se  peat  que  je  ne  re- 
vienne  pas  diner. 

Cela  se  peut-il  ? 

Prejudice. — Vous  m'avez 
i^orte  prejudice. 

Pr^jug^. — Un  prejuge  est 
une  opinion  sans  juge- 
ment,  dit  Voltaire. 

Prendre.  —  Vous  me 
prendrez  en  passant. 

Nous  vous  prendrons  a  la 
station. 

A.  tout  prendre  c'est  une 
bonne  affaire. 

Combien  me  prendrez-vous 
pour  faire  cela  ? 

Je  prends  mon  mal  en  pa- 
tience. 

C'est  autant  de  pris  sur 
Tennemi. 

II  lui  prend  de  temps  en 
temps  des  envies  de 
pleurer. 

Qu'est-ce  qu'il  lui  prend? 

Bien  lui  prend  de  n'^tre 
pas  de  verre.  (172) 


Why  complain  to  me?  I 
cannot  help  it. 

I  may  not  come  home  to 
dinner. 

Is  that  possible  ? 

You  have  wronged  me. 

A  prejudice  is  an  opinion 
without  judgment,  says 
Voltaire. 

You  will  call  for  me  as 
you  go  by. 

We  shall  meet  you  at  the 
station. 

On  the  whole  it  is  a  good 
stroke  of  business. 

How  much  will  you  charge 
for  doing  that? 

I  bear  my  misfortune  pa- 
tiently. 

It  is  so  much  gained. 

She  has  fits  of  crying  now 
and  then. 

What's    the    matter  with 

him? 
It  is  as  well  for  him  that 

he  is  not  made  of  glass. 
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Vous  vous  en  prenez  k  moi 
de  tout  ce  qui  se  fait  de 
mai  ici. 

Quand  il  a  fait  une  sottise 
il  s'en  prend  toujours 
aux  autres. 

Com  me  vous  vous  y  prenez 
mal. 

II  ne  r^ussira  pas ;  il  s'y 
prend  tr6s  mal. 

Ah!  jft  vous  y  prends! 

Que  je  t'y  prenne ! 
Le  riviere  est  prise. 

Pres. — II  m'a  dit  k  un  cen- 
time pr6s  ce  que  cela  me 
coiiterait. 

C'est  k  peu  pr6s  la  m^me 

chose. 
C'est  a  peu  de  chose  pr^s 

ce  que  je  vous  ai  dit. 
A  cela  pr^s  je  me  porte 

tr6s  Men. 
II  ne  faut  pas  y  regarder 

de  si  pres. 
II    est    tr^s  pres    de  ses 

pieces.  (173) 

Presenter—   Pr6sentez 


You  blame  me  for  every- 
thing that  is  done  wrong 
here. 

When  he  has  done  a  stupid 
thing  he  always  lays  the 
blame  on  others. 

How  badly  you  set  about  it. 


He  will  not  succeed:  he 
sets  to  work  the  wrong 
way. 

Oh !  I  have  caught  you 
at  it. 

Let  me  catch  you  at  it. 

The  river  is  frozen  over. 

He  told  me  to  a  farthing 
what  it  would  cost  me. 

It  is  nearly  the  same  thing. 

It  is  very  nearly  what  I 
told  you. 

Were  it  not  for  that,  I 
should  be  quite  well. 

You  must  not  be  so  par- 
ticular. 

He  is  very  miserly. 

Introduce  me. 
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Pressor. — II  ne  se  presse 

jamais. 
Rien  ne  presse. 
Je  ne  suis  pas  press6. 
Ne  vous  pressez  pas. 
Preter.— -On  lai  pr^te  des 

intentions  niaiveiliantes. 
Vous  vous  pr^tez  k  toutes 

ses  lubies. 
Permettez-moi  de  vous  dire 

que  vous  pr^tez  k  rire. 

C'est  un  pr^te  pour  un 
rendu.  (174) 

Preuve.— II  a  fait  preuve 
d'lin  sang-froid  au-des- 
sus  de  son  age. 

Prise. — En  agissant  ainsi 

vous   donnez  prise  sur 

vous.  (175) 
Vous  donnez  prise  a  ces 

accusations. 
Les  deux  armies  sont  aux 

prises. 
II  est  aux  prises  avec  ses 

adversaires. 

Proees.-— II  lui  a  intents 
un  proees  en  diffama- 
tion. 

II  a  6t6  renvoy6  sans  autre 
forme  de  proc6s. 


He  never  hurries. 

There  is  no  hurry. 

I  am  in  no  hurry. 

Take  your  time. 

They  say   that  he  is  not 

favourably  disposed. 
You  humour  all  his  whims. 

Allow  me  to  tell  you  that 
you  make  yourself  ridi- 
culous. 

Tit  for  tat. 

He  showed  a  coolness 
beyond  his  years. 

By  acting  in  this  way  you 

give    people    a    handle 

against  you. 
You  lay  yourself  open  to 

those  accusations. 
The  two  armies  have  begun 

hostilities. 
He  is  fighting  it  out  with 

his  opponents. 

He  brought  an  action 
against  him  for  libel. 

He  was  sent  away  without 
further  ado. 
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On  nous  donna  conge  sans 
autre  forme  de  proces. 

Profit. — II  salt  mettre  k 
profit  les  moindres  occa- 
sions. 

II  nous  a  donne  une  le^on, 
nous  en  ferons  notre 
profit. 

Proflter.  —  Bien  mal 
acquis  ne  profite  jamais. 

Vous  profitez  de  sa  cre- 
dulite  pour  le  tromper. 

Promenade.  —  Voulez- 
vous  faire  une  prome- 
nade k  cneval  en  voi- 
ture,  ou  sur  I'eau? 

Promener.—  H  I'a  en- 
voye  promener. 

Propos. — Vous  avez  tenu 
de  maurais  propos  sur 
mon  compte. 

II    a  fait   cela  de  propos 

delibere. 
La    reflexion     que    vou& 

venez  de  faire  est  hors 

de  propos. 
Nous  avons  jug6  k  propos 

de  vous  avertir. 
Vous  avez  plaisante  mal  k 

propos. 


We  were  dismissed  sum- 
marily. 

He  knows  how  to  take 
advantage  of  the  smallest 
opportunity. 

He  has  given  us  a  lesson, 
we  shall  profit  by  it. 

Ill-gotten  gain  never  pros- 
pers. 

You  take  advantage  of  his 
credulity  to  deceive  him. 

Will  you  ride,  drive,  o! 
go  on  the  water  ? 


He  sent  him    about   his 
business. 

You  have  spoken  ill  of  me. 


He  did  it  deliberately. 

The  remark  you  have  just 
made  is  not  to  the  point. 

We  thought  it  proper  to 

w^arn  you. 
That  was  an  ill-timed  jest 

of  yours. 
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II  parle  de  ses  ane^tres  a 

tout  propos. 
Vous  arrivez  a  propos. 

U  rit  a  tout  propos. 

A  propos  de  quoi  me 
posez-vous  cette  ques- 
tion ? 

A  propos  !  Que  devient-il  ? 


He  is  always  talking  of  his 

ancestors. 
You  come  in  the  very  nick 

of  time. 
He  laughs   at  everything. 
Why    do    you    ask    that 

question  ? 

By  the  bye  I  what  has  be- 
come of  him  ? 


Q- 


Quatre.  —    C'est     clair 

corn  me    deux    et   deux 

font  quatre. 
n    se  mettrait    en  quatre 

pour  nous.  (176) 
II  a  moiite  Tescalier  quatre 

a  quatre. 
II  a  fallu  le  tenir  a  quatre 

pour  I'emp^cher  de  faire 

un  esclandre. 
le  me  suis  tenu  a  quatre 

pour  ne  pas  rire.    (178) 

Que. — Est-il    rentre  ? — Je 

crois  que  oui. 
N'est-il    pas    rentr6  ? — Je 

crois  que  si. 
Viendra-t-il  ?— On  dit  que 

non. 


It  is  as  clear  as  can  be. 


He  would  do  anything  for 

us. 
He  rushed  upstairs  as  fast 

as  he  could. 
It  was  as  much  as  we  could 

do  to  prevent  him  from 

making  a  scene. 
I  did  my  utmost    not   to 

laugh. 
Has  he  come  in  ? — I  think 

so. 
Has  he  not  come  in  ? — He 

has. 
Will  he  come  ?— They  say 

not. 
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II  a  r^ussi;    ce  que  c'est 

que  la  patience ! 
Querelle.— II    m'a   cher- 

che  querelle. 
Question.    —   Donnons- 

nous  la  main    et  qu'il 

n'en  soit  plus  question. 
Quete.— II  se  rait  en  qu^te 

d'un  professeur  pour  son 

fils. 

Qui. — lis  furent  tous  bles- 
ses, qui  k  la  t^te,  qui  au 
bras,  qui  a  la  jambe. 

Cest  k  qui  donnera  la  plus 
grosse  somme  aux  pan  • 
vres. 

Cest  k  qui  n'ira  pas. 

Cest  k  qui  lui  rendra  ser- 
vice. 

Qui-vive !    (179) 
Nous  sommes  sur  le  qui- 
vive. 
Quia.— II  est  a  quia.  (180) 
Vous  Favez  mis  k  quia. 

Quitte.— II  en  a  M  quitte 
pour  la  peur.  (181) 

II  en  a  6t6  quitte  pour  une 
amende. 

Vous  en  avez  6t6  quitte  k 
bon  march6.  (182) 


He  has  succeeded ;  see 
what  patience  can  do. 

He  picked  a  quarrel^ with 
me. 

Let  us  shake  hands  and 
say  no  more  about  it. 

He  looked  out  for  a  teacher 
for  his  son. 

They  were  all  wounded, 
some  in  the  head,  some 
in  the  arm,  some  in  the 
leg. 

They  vie  with  one  another 
as  to  who  will  give  the 
largest  sum  to  the  poor. 

Not  a  soul  will  go. 

All  vie  with  one  another 
to  do  him  a  good  turn. 

Who  is  there  ? 

We  keep  a  good  look  out. 

He  is  at  a  loss. 

You  non-plussed  him. 

He  escaped  with  nothing 

more  than  a  fright. 
He  got  off  with  a  fine. 

You  came  off  cheaply. 
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II  n'en  sera  pas  quitte  h 

si  bon  compte. 
Je  vous  en  tiens  quitte. 
Nous     sommes     quitte   k 

quitte. 
Quoi.— 11    a   je    ne    sais 

quoi  de  noble  dans  la 

demarche. 
A  quoi  bon  ? 
A  quoi  bon  le  lui  dire  ? 

II  a  de  quoi  vivre. 

II  y  a  de  quoi  se  d6cou- 

rager. 
II  n'y  a  pas  de  quoi  rire. 
II  n'y  a  pas  de  quoi  s'alar- 

mer. 
Je  vous  demande  pardon. 
II  n'y  a  pas  de  quoi. 
II  lui  faudi-a  en  passer  par 

\k  quoi  qu'il  en  ait. 


He  won't  get  off  so  easily 

I  let  you  off. 
We  are  quits. 

There  is  something  noble 
in  his  gait. 

What's  the  good? 

What  is  the  good  of  telling 

him  so? 
He  has  a  competency. 
It  is  enough  to  discourage 

anybody. 
It  is  no  laughing  matter. 
There  is  no  cause  for  fear. 

I  beg  your  pardon. 
Don't  mention  it. 
He  will  have  to  put  up 
with  it  nolens  volms. 


Rabais. — J'ai  lu  ces  mots 
sur  la  boutique :  *'  Vente 
au  rabais." 

Rabattre.— II  en  rabattra. 

Radote.— II  radote. 
Raffoler.— II    en  raffole. 


I  read  these  words  on  the 
shop:  ** Selling  off  at 
reduced  prices." 

He  will  lower  his  preten- 
sions. 

He  is  talking  nonsense. 

He  is  passionately  fond 
of  it. 
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Raillerie.— II  entend  rail- 
lerie. 

II  entend  la  raillerie. 

II  n'entend  pas  raillerie  1^- 

dessus. 
Raison.— II  a  raison. 
II  en  aura  raison. 

Raison  de  plus  pour  y 
aller. 

Nous  le  mettrons  k  la  rai- 
son. 

11  lui  a  demande  raison  de 
cette  in  suite. 

II  se  plaint  plus  que  de 
raison. 

II  travaille  k  raison  de 
cinquante  francs  par  se- 
maine. 

On  ne  le  paie  pas  en  rai- 
son de  son  travail. 

Raneune.  —  II  ne  vous 
garde  pas  raneune. 

Rang". — II  n'a  pas  obtenu 
la  place,  mais  il  s'est 
mis  sur  les  rangs. 

Ranger.— Vous  me  g^nez; 
rangez-vous  un  peu. 

Rappeler.— II  faut  dire 
"Je  me  le  rappelle"  et 
'*  Je  m'en  souviens." 


He  can  take  a  joke. 

He  is  good  at  a  joke. 

He  does  not  treat  the  mattei 

as  a  joke. 
He  is  right. 
He  will  get  the  upper  hand 

of  him. 
That's  the  very  reason  why 

you  should  go  there. 
We  will  bring  him  to  his 

senses. 
He  demanded  satisfaction 

of  him  for  that  insult. 
He  complains  more  than  is 

reasonable. 
He  earns  at  the  rate  of  £2 

a  week. 

He  is  not  paid  in  propor« 

tion  to  his  work. 
He  bears  you  no  malice. 

He  did  not  get  the  situa- 
tion ;  but  he  was  a  candi- 
date for  it. 

You  are  in  my  way;  get 
out  of  the  way  a  little. 

You  must  say :  '*  Je  me  le 
rappelle"  and  *'Jem'en 
souviens,"  I  remember  it. 
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Rapportep.— Cela  ne  rap- 

porte  rien. 
Je  m'en  rapporte  k  vous. 
Ras.— II  s'est  fait  couper 

les  cheveux  ras.    (183) 
J'ai  renvoye  tous  mes  do- 

mestiques,  j'ai  fait  table 

rase. 

Rebrousser.  —  Je  lui   ai 

fait  rebrousser  chemin. 

Rebute.— II  se  rebute  fa- 
cilement. 

Reception.— II  ne  m'apas 
encore  accuse  reception 
de  ma  lettre. 

R^elamep.— Je  me  suis 
reclame  de  vous.   (184) 

Reeommander.  —  line 
personne  vous  demande 
qui  se  recommande  de 
monsieur  votre  fr6re. 

Reeonnaitre.— Je  le  re- 
connais  bien  la. 

Redire. — 11  trouve  a  redire 
a  tout. 

Reflexion.  —  Toute  re- 
flexion faite. 

Regarder.— Cela  ne  vous 
regarde  pas. 

Nous  ne  regardons  pas  au 
prix. 


It  does  not  pay. 

1  trust  to  you  for  that. 
He  has  had  his  hair  cut 

quite  close. 
I  sent  all  my  servants  away, 

I  made  a  clean  sweep. 

I  made  him  turn  back. 
He  is  easily  discouraged. 

He  has  not  yet  acknow- 
ledged the  receipt  of  my 
letter. 

I  made  use  of  your  name. 

Somebody  wants  to  see 
you  who  has  an  introduc- 
tion from  your  brother. 

It's  just  like  him. 

He  finds  fault  with  every- 

-thing. 
After  due  consideration. 

That's     no    business     of 

yours. 
We  are  not  particular  about 

the  price. 
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Un  chien  regarde  bien  un 

6v6que. 
Relaehe.— II  y  a  relache 

ce  soir  a  Top^ra. 
Remereier.—  II  a  6t6  re- 

riierci6. 
Remettre. — Nous  remet- 

trons  cela  a  plus  tard. 
II  va  mieux,  mais  il  n'est 

pas  tout  h  fait  re  mis. 

Remuep. — II  a  remue  ciel 
et  terre  pour  arriver. 

Nous  avons  remue  ciel  et 
terre. 

Rencontre.— II  a  achet6 
cela  de  rencontre. 

Reneontrep.— Je  n'ai  pas 
6le  au-devant  de  lui,  je 
Tai  rencontr6  par  ha- 
sard. 

Rendez-vous.  —  J'ai  un 
rendez-vous  k  midi. 

Rendre.  —  De   chez  lui 

nous  nous  rendrons  k  la 

station. 
II  est  rendu. 
Renseignements.  —  II 

faut  alter  aux  renseigne- 

ments. 

Rente.— Quel  est  le  taux 
de  la  rente  ?  (See  layer,) 


A  cat  may  look  at  a  king. 

There  is  no  performance 
this  evening  at  the  opera. 
He  was  sent  away. 

We  will  put  that  off  till 

later  on. 
He  is  better,  but   he  has 

not  quite  recovered. 

He  has  left  no  stone  un- 
turned to  succeed. 

We  moved  heaven  and 
earth. 

He  bought  that  second- 
hand. 

,  I  did  not  go  to  meet  him, 
I  met  him  casually. 


I  have  an  appointment  at 
twelve. 

From   his  house  we  will 
go  to  the  station. 

He  is  done  up. 

You  must  make  inquiries. 


What  is  the  price  of  stocks  ? 
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J'ai  en  vie  de  prendre  des 
rentes  sur  I'Etat. 

II  vit  de  ses  rentes. 
Le  tribunal  i'a  condamne  k 
me  servir  une  rente. 

Rentrer.-Il  rentre  tr^s 
tard. 

Je  suis  rentre  de  bonne 

heure  hier. 
Monsieur  est-il  rentre  ? 
II  ne  fait  que  de  rentrer. 

R^pondpe.  —  Je  vous 
confie  ceci;  vous  m'en 
r6pondez. 

Repr^senter.— II  repre- 
sente  bien. 

Reprise. — Joue-t-on  une 

nouvelle  pi^ce  ce  soir? 

Non,  c'est  une  reprise. 
Mon  babit  est  dechire,  il 

faudrayfaire  une  reprise. 
Je  vous  I'ai  dit  a  plusieurs 

reprises. 

Ressembler.— Qui  se  res- 
semble  s'assemble. 

Reste.— II  vous  en  prS- 
tera,  il  en  a  de  reste. 

Retarder.  -  Votre  montre 
retarde,  la  mienne 
avance. 


I  have  a  good  mind  to  buy 
some  govern  ment  stocks. 

He  has  a  competency. 
The  court  condemned  him 
to  allow  me  a  pension. 

He  keeps  late  hours. 

I  came  home  in  good  time 

yesterday. 
Has  your  master  come  in  ? 
He  has  only  just  come  in. 

I  entrust  this  to  you ;  you 
are  answerable  to  me 
for  it. 

His  appearance  is  in  his 
favour. 

Are  they  acting  a  new  piece 
to-night?  No,  it  is  a 
revival. 

My  coat  is  torn,  it  wants 
a  stitch. 

I  told  you  so  several  times. 

Birds  of  a  feather  flock  to- 
gether. 

He  will  lend  you  some,  he 
has  more  than  enough. 

Your  watch  is  slow,  mine 
is  fast. 
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Ma  pendule  retarde  de  trois 

minutes. 
Retenir.  —  Toutes  nies 

soirees  sont  retenues. 
Retour.  —  Par  retour  du 

courrier. 
Revanche.  —   Merci,   a 

charge  de  revanche.(185) 

Revenip.  —  Son  noni  ne 

me  revient  pas. 
Tl  ne  peut  en  revenir. 
Je  n'en  reviens  pas.  (186) 
Je  vous  pardonne,  maisn'y 

revenez  pas. 
Je  lui  ai  vendu  cet  article 

au  prix  de  revient. 
Rien.— II  se  fache  pour 

un  rien.   (187) 
1 1  a  fait  ceia  en  un  rien  de 

temps. 
II  n'est  rien  moins  qu'un 

sot- 
Rire. — Est-ce  pour  rire  ou 

pour  de  bon? 
II  a  pris  la  chose  en  riant. 
Tel  qui  rit  vendredi  diman- 

che  pleurera.  (188) 
Risee. — II  sert  de  ris6e  k 

tout  le  monde. 


My  clock  is  three  minutes 
slow. 

All  my  evenings  are  en- 
gaged. 

By  return  of  post. 

Thank  you,  I  will  do  the 

same  for  you    another 

time. 
I     cannot    recollect    his 

name. 
He  cannot  get  over  it. 
I  am  astonished  at  it. 
I  forgive  you,  but  do  not 

do  it  again. 
I  sold  him  this  article  at 

cost  price. 
He     gets     angry    about 

trifles. 
He  did  it  in  no  time. 

He  is  anything  but  a  fool. 

Is  it  in  fun  or  in  earnest  ? 

He  took  it  in  jest. 
Sorrow   treads  upon   the 

heels  of  mirth. 
Heis  the  common  laughing 

stock. 
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Risquer.— Qui  ne  risque 
rjen  n'a  rien. 

Idle.— Get  acteur  ne  sait 

pas  son  r61e. 
Le    cur6    et    le     vicaire 

pr^ciient  a  tour  de  r61e. 

Routier.— Cast  un  vieux 
routier,  il  connait  plus 
d'un  tour.  (189) 

Rue. — C'est  vieux  comme 
ies  rues. 

Ruisseau.  —  Les  petits 
ruisseaux  font  les  grandes 
rivieres. 


Nothing    venture    nothing 
have. 

That  actor  does  not  know 

his  part. 
The  vicar  and  the  curate 

preach  in  rotation. 

He  is  an  old  stager,  he 
knows  a  trick  or  two. 

It's  as  old  as  the  hills. 

Many  a  mickle  makes  a 
muckle. 


S. 


Sain. — Je  in'en  suis  tire 

sain  et  sauf. 
Saint. — Je  ne  savais  k  quel 

saint  me  vouer.  (190J 
Chacun  preche  pour  son 

saint.  (191) 
Sang-fpoid.— II  a  heau- 

coup  de  sang-froid. 
Sant6. — Nous    avons  bu 

a  leur  sant6. 
Sauter.  —  Cela  saute  aux 

yeux. 
Savoip.— Venez  me  voir 

ce  soir. — Je  ne  saurais, 

ma  soir6e  est  prise. 


I  got  out  of  that  scot-free. 

I  did  not  know  which  way 

to  turn. 
Everybody  looks  after  his 

own  interest. 
He  is  very  self-possessed. 

We  drank  their  health 

That's  as  plain  as  can  be. 

Come    and    see    me    this 
evening. — I  cannot,  I  am 

engaged. 
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II  n'existe  pas,  que  je  sache, 
de  bonne  traduction  de 
cet  ouvrage.  (192) 

Je  ne  sache  pas  que  cet 
ouvrage  ait  jamais  6t6 
traduit. 

Seigneur.— A  tout  sei- 
gneur tout  honneur. 

Semblant.— II  a  fait  sem- 
blant  de  le  croire.  (193) 

Sens. — Quand  il  vient  ici 
il  met  tout  sens  dessus 
dessous. 

II  a  pris  mes  paroles  a 
contresens. 

Sensible.— II  est  plus  sen- 
sible que  sense. 

J'ai  6te  tr^s  sensible  k  leurs 
reproches. 

J'ai  6t6  tr6s  sensible  k  sa 
bonte. 

J'y  ai  <^t6  tr^s  sensible. 

Sentip.— II  ne  se  sentait 
pas  de  joie. 

S^rieux.  —  J'ai  eu  de  la 
peine  a  garder  mon  se- 
rieux. 

Serper.  —  Les  Frangais 
disent  ''  serrer  "  la  main 
k  un  ami,  les  Anglais 
'*secouer"  les  mains. 


There  does  not  exist  a  good 
translation  of  this  work 
that  I  know  of. 
do  not  think  that  this 
work  has  ever  been  trans- 
lated. 

Honour  to  whom  honour 
is  due. 

He  pretended  to  believe  it. 

When  he  comes  here  he 
puts  everything  topsy- 
turvy. 

He  misconstrued  what  J 
said. 

He  is  more  sensitive  than 
sensible. 

I  felt  their  reproaches  very 
keenly. 

I  felt  grateful  for  his  kind- 
ness. 

I  felt  it  very  much. 

He  could  not  contain  him- 
self for  joy. 

I  had  some  difficulty  in 
keeping  my  counten- 
ance. 

The  French  say  to 
^'  squeeze  "  a  friend's 
hand,  the  EngUsh  to 
"shake"  hands. 
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Service.  —  Qu'y     a-t-il 

pour  votre  service  ? 
Siennes.— II   parait  qu'il 

a  fait  des  siennes.    (194) 
Situation.— II  a  ete  k  la 

hauteur  de  la  situation. 
Soins. — II  est   aux  petits 

soins  aupr^s  d'elle. 

Soir. — Ou    allez-vous    ce 
soir  ?   Je  vais  en  soiree. 

Soleil. — II  a  du  bien  au 

soleil. 
Somme.   —  Neuf    mille 

francs,  c'estune  somme. 
II  est  en  train  de  faire  un 

somme. 
En  somme,     vous   n'^tes 

pas  plus  avance  qu'avant. 

(195) 
Somme  toute  je  n'en  suis 

pas  fache. 
Songep. — Nous  y  songe- 

rons. 
Quant  a  cela  il  n'y  faut  pas 

songer. 
Sortip. — C'est    imprudent 

pour    vous    qui    sortez 

de  maladie. 
Sot. — C'est  un  sot  en  trois 

lettres.  (196 


What  can  I  do  for  you  ? 

It  seems  that  he  has  been 
at  his  old  tricks  again. 

He  was  equal  to  the  occa- 
sion. 

He  is  full  of  delicate  atten- 
tions for  her. 

Where  are  you  going  this 
evening  ?  I  am  going  to 
a  party. 

He  owns  landed  property. 

Nine  thousand  francs  is  a 

good  round  sum. 
He  is  taking  a  nap. 

In  short,  you  are  no  better 
off  than  you  were  before. 

On  the  whole  I  am  not 

sorry  for  it. 
We  shall  think  it  over. 

That's  not  to  be  thought  of. 

It  is  imprudent  for  you 
who  are  just  recovering 
from  an  illness. 

In  plain  Enprlish  he  is  a 
fool. 
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Souffle. — II  n'a  pas  souffle 
mot  pendant  toute  la 
promenade. 

Soupe.  —  11  est  rentre 
trempe  comma  une 
soupe.  (197) 

Souple. — 11  est  souple 
com  me  un  gant. 

Souvenir.  —  Rappelez- 
moi  au  bon  souvenir  de 
monsieur  votre  pere. 

Rappelez-moi  a  son  bon 
souvenir. 

Suivre. — N'allez  pas  si 
vite,  je  ne  peux  pas  vous 
suivre. 

J'ai  suivi  tons  les  cours 
qu'il  a  faits  sur  ce  sujet. 


Susceptible. - 
susceptible. 


-11  est  tr6s 


He  did  not  open  his  mouth 
all  the  time  we  were  out. 

He  came  home  wet 
through. 

He  is  as  pUant  as  a  willow. 

Remember  me  kindly  to 
your  father. 

Remember  me  to  him. 

Do  not  go  so  fast,  I  cannot 
keep  pace  with  you. 

I  attended  all  the  lectures 
he  delivered  on  that 
subject. 

He  is  very  touchy. 


Table.—Nous  nous  som- 
mes  mis  a  table  tr6s  tard. 

On  lui  donne  la  table  et  le 
logement. 

11  tient  table  ouverte. 

Tant. — 11  fait  son  travail 
tant  bien  que  mal. 


We  sat  down  very  late  to 

dinner. 
They  give  him  board  and 

lodging. 
He  keeps  open  house. 

He  does    his  work  in  a 
perfunctory  manner. 
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Tapis. — C'est  sur  le  tapis. 

:i98) 

Tapisserie.— Ma  cousine 

a  fait  tapisserie  toute  la 

soiree.  (199) 
Tard. — II  vaut  inieux  tard 

(J  lie  jamais. 
Tarder.— Votre   p^re  ne 

tardera  pas  a  arriver. 
II  me  tarde  de  le  voir. 
II  me  tarde  d'etre  a  demairi. 

Tatons.  —  11  faisait  si 
sombre  que  nous  mar- 
chious  a  tatons.   (200) 

Tel.  —  N'y  touchez  pas, 
laissez-le  tel  quel. 

Temps.— II  ne  fait  pasbon 

voyager    par   le    temps 

qii'il  fait. 
Ce  n'est  pas  le  moment, 

nous  ferons  la  chose  en 

temps  et  lieu. 
J'y  etais  abonn^   dans  le 

temps. 
Tenlp. — Un  *4iens"  vaut 

mieux    que    deux    *^  tu 

I'auras."  (201) 
Taites  tenir  cette  lettre  h 

son  adresse. 
Tenoz  bon ! 


It  is  talked  of. 

My    cousin    was    a    wall 
flower  all  the  evening. 

Better  late  than  never. 

Your    father    will    come 

before  long. 
I  long  to  see  him. 
I  long    for   to-morrow  to 

come. 
It  was  so  dark  that  we  had 

to  grope  our  way. 

Don't  touch  it,  leave  it  just 

as  it  is. 
It  is  not  pleasant  to  travel 

in  such  weather. 

This  is  not  the  time,  we 

will  do  the  business  at 

the  proper  time. 
I  used  to  subscribe  to  it 

some  time  back. 
A  bird    in    the    hand    is 

worth  two  in  the  bush. 

Forward  this  letter  to  its 

address. 
Hold! 
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II  n'a  pas  c6d6,  il  a  tenu 

bon. 
S'il  ne  tenait   qa'a    moi, 

cela  serait  bient6t  fait. 
S'il  ne  tien*  qu'a  cela,  je 

vous  doime  inon  consen- 

tement. 
Je  n'ai  pas    le  temps  de 

retourner  chez  moi  pour 

mettre  moii  habit  noir. 
Qu'a  cela  ne  tienne,  venez 

tel  quel. 
Je  sais  k  present  k  quoi 

m'en  tenir. 
Ne  le  perdez  pas,  j'y  tieiis 

enorm^ment. 
Je  n'y  tiens  plus. 
II  tient  de  sa  m^re. 
Tete. — C'est    un    homme 

de  tete. 
C'est  une  mauvaise  t6te. 
Vous  avez  tort  de  dire  tout 

ce  qui  vous  passe  par  la 

t6te. 
II  est  ahuri,   il  ne  sait  oii 

donner  de  la  t^te. 
Vous  en  faites  toujours  a 

votre  tSte. 
Vous  avez    beau    dire   et 

beau  faire,  il  en  fera  k 

sa  tSte. 


He  did  not  give  in,  he  stuck 

to  it. 
If  it  were  in  my  power  it 

would  soon  be  done. 
If  that's  all,  I  give  you  my 

consent. 

I  have  no  time  to  go  home 
to  dress. 

Never  mind  that,  come  as 

you  are. 
I  know  now  what  to  think 

of  it. 
Do  not  lose  it,  I  value  it 

very  much. 
I  can  stand  it  no  longer. 
He  resembles  his  mother. 
He  is  a  man  with  a  good 

head  on   his  shoulders 
He  is  a  scapegrace. 
You  are  wrong  to  speak  at 

random. 

He  is  bewildered ;  he  does 

not  know  what  to  do. 
You  always  have  your  own 

way. 
Whatever  you  may  say  or 

do,  he  will  have  his  own 

way. 
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II  a  voulu  me  tenir  16te. 

Tiers. — II  doit  au  tiers  et 

au  quart.  (202) 
U  serait  plus  riche  s'il  n'a- 

vait  pr^te  au  tiers  et  au 

quart. 
II  se  moque  du  tiers  et  du 

quart. 
Tirer. — Comment     allez- 

vous  vous  tirer  de  la  ? 
[1  se  tirera   d'affaire  sans 

vous. 
Cela  ne  tire  pas  k  conse- 
quence. 
J 'en  tirerai  parti. 
Tireup.  —  C'est   un   bon 

tireur. 
ntre. — Son  patron  lui  a 

donne  cent  francs  h  titre 

de  gratification. 
C'est  k  juste  titre  que  tout 

le  monde  I'estime. 

Tort.  —  Est-ce  que  vous 

me  donnez  tort  ? 
Toucher  —  II  n'a  pas  Tair 

d'y  touctier. 
Elle  touche  tr^s  bien   du 

piano. 
A  quelle  heure  avez-vous 

touchy  cette  somme? 


He   wanted   to   stand  out 

against  me. 
He  is  in  everybody's  debt. 

He  would  be  richer  if  he 
had  not  lent  his  money 
right  and  left. 

He  does  not  care  for  any 
body. 

How  are  you  going  to  gel 
out  of  that  scrape? 

He  will  get  out  of  the  diffi- 
culty without  your  help. 

That's  of  no  consequence. 

I  shall  turn  it  to  account. 
He  is  a  good  shot. 

His  employer  gave  him  a 
gratuity  of  a  hundred 
francs. 

He  is  deservedly  Tespected 
by  everybody. 

Do  you  blame  me  '> 

He  looks  as  if  butter  would 
not  melt  in  his  mouth. 

She  plays  the  piano  very 
well. 

At  what  time  did  you 
receive  this  sum? 
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Tour.  —  Venez   faire    un 

tour  de  promenade  avec 

moi. 
Cela  sera  fait  en  un  tour 

de  main. 
Tourner.  —  La    t^te    me 

tourne. 

Tout. — Nous  allons  ie  voir 
tous  les  deux  jours. 

Train. — Nous    marchons 

bon  train. 
II  est  en  train  de  diner. 
Je  ne  suis  pas  en  train  ae 

travailler. 

Treve  de  plaisanteries. 

Tromper.  —  Comme  ces 
deux  enfants  se  ressem- 
blent,  c'est  a  s'y  tromper. 

II  imite  k  s'y  tromper  le 
chant  du  rossignol. 

Vous  m'avez  fait  tromper. 

Trop. — Vous  6tes  partrop 

difficile. 
Entrez,  vous  n'etes  jamais 

de  trop. 

Trouver. — Cela  se  trouve 

bien. 
J'ai  suivi  votre  conseil  et 

je  m'en  suis  bien  trouv6. 


Come  and  take  a  stroll  with 

me. 

It  won't  take  a  minute. 

I  feel  giddy. 

We  go  and  see  him  ever^ 
other  day. 

We  are  getting  on  fam- 
ously. 

He  is  at  dinner. 

I  am  not  in  a  humour  for 
working. 

A  truce  to  joking. 

How  these  children  are 
alike;  theymightbe  mis- 
taken one  for  the  other. 

He  imitates  the  song  of  the 
nightingale  to  the  life. 

You  have  put  me  out. 

You  are  rather  too  parti- 
cular. 

Come  in,  you  are  never  in 
the  way. 

That's  lucky. 

I  followed  your  advice  and 
I  found  myself  all  (he 
better  for  it. 
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Comment  vous  trouvez- 
vous  aujourd'hui  ? 

Tu.— II  est  k  tu  et  a  toi 
avec  lui. 

TuPC— II  nous  a  traites 
de  Tare  k  More.  (203) 


How  do  you  feel  to-day  ? 

He  is  on  the  most  familiar 

terms  with  him. 
He  treated  us  very  badly. 


Usage.  —  II  n'a      pas      He  is  a  very  ill-mannered 

d'usage.  man. 

User. — II  en  a  mal    us6      He  has  not  treated  me  well 

envers  raoi. 


Vaillant.— Je  n'ai  pas  un 

sou  vaillant.  (204) 
Valoir. — Cela  vaut  mieux. 
Cela  vaut-il  la  peine  que 

je   vienne?— Cela    n'en 

vaut  pas  la  peine. 
II  se  fait  trop  valoir. 
II  ne  se  fait  jamais  valoir, 

il  aime  a  faire  valoir  ses 

amis. 
Nous  savons  ce  qu'en  vaut 

raune.  (205) 
Veille.  — lis  sont  a  la  veille 

de  s'embarquer  pour  le? 

Indes. 


I  have  not  a  penny  to  my 

name. 
That's  better. 
Is  it  worth  my  while  to 

come  ? — It  is  not  worth 

while. 
He  brags  too  much. 
He  never  brags,    but  he 

likes    to    show   off  his 

friends. 
We  know  what  it's  worth. 


They    are    on  the  eve 
starting  for  India. 
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Veillep.— Je  ne  veillerai 
pas  tard. 

Veine.— II  est  dans  une 
rnauvaise  veine. 

Venir. — D'ou  vient  que 
vous  6tes  toujours  le 
dernier  ? 

S'il  vient  a  pleuvoir  rentrez 
tout  de  suite. 

S'il  vient  h  d^couvrir  cela 
vous  ^tes  perdu. 

Arr6tez-le  s'il  vient  k  passer 
par  ici. 

II  vient  de  sortir. 

11  vient  de  rentrer. 

II  vient  d'arriver  un  acci- 
dent. 

II  sait  se  faire  bien  venir 
de  tout  le  monde. 

lis  en  vinrent  aux  coups. 

Je  n'ai  pas  compris  a  quoi 
il  voulait  en  venir. 

Verbe.  —  II  a  le  verbe 
haut. 

Verse. — II  pleut  a  verse. 

(206) 

Verve.— II  est  plein  de 
verve. 

Vie. —On  dit  qu'elle  lui 
rend  la  vie  dure. 


I  shall  not  sit  up  late. 

He  is  having  a  run  of  bad 
luck. 

How  is  it  you  are  always 
last? 

If  it  comes  on  to  rain  come 
in  immediately. 

If  he  happens  to  find  that 
out  you  are  lost. 

Stop  him  if  he  happens  to 
pass  this  way. 

He  has  just  gone  out. 

He  has  just  come  in. 

An  accident  has  just  hap- 
pened. 

He  knows  how  to  get  into 
everybody's  good  graces. 

They  came  to  blows. 

I  did  not  understand  what 
he  was  driving  at. 

He  is  loud  spoken. 

It  is  pouring  with  rain. 

He  is  full  of  spirit. 

They  say  she  makes  his  life 
a  burden  to  him. 
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Ville.  —  II  dine  en  ville 
presque  tous  les  jours. 

Visage. — II  a  trouv6  vi- 
sage de  bois. 

Visite.  —  II  m'a  rendu 
visite. 

Vivpe. — II  vit  com  me  un 

coq  en  pate.  (58) 
Avec  son  pinceau  il   fait 

vivre  toute  sa  famille. 

Cela  ne  se  serait  pas  passe 
comme  cela  de  son  vivant. 

II  ne  sait  pas  vivre. 

II  faut  que  je  lui  apprenne 
k  vivre. 

Voiei. — Vous  m'avez  ap- 
pele,  me  voici. 

Voie. — Notre  navire  avait 
une  voie  d'eau. 

La  discussion  a  tourne  en 
dispute  et  ih  en  sont 
venus  aux  voies  de  fait. 

Voilk.  — Oil  est'il?  — Le 

voila. 
La  voilk  qui  vient. 
Voilk  vingt  ans  que  j'en- 

seigne. 
Pour  un  oui,  pour  un  non 

le  YoWk  qui  se  met  en 

colore. 


He  dines  out  nearly  every 
day. 

He  found  the  door  shut 
against  him. 

He  called  upon  me. 

He   lives   like   a    fighting 

cock. 
He  supports  his  family  by 

his  painting. 

If  he  had  been  alive  this 
would  not  have  happened. 

He  has  no  manners. 

I  must  teach  him  how  to 
behave. 

You  called  me ;  here  I  am. 
Our  ship  has  sprung  a  leak. 

The  discussion  ended  in  a 
dispute,  and  they  came 
to  blows. 

Where  is  he? — There  he 

is. 
Look,  he  is  coming. 
I  have  been  teaching  foi 

the  last  twenty  years. 
He  flies  into  a  passion  at 

the  merest  trifle. 
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Voir. — Je  lui  ai  fait  voir 

mes  dessins. 
Nous    en  avons  bien   vu 

d'autres. 
Voyons,  voyons,  calmez- 

vous. 
Nous  n'avons  rien  a  voir 

a  cela. 
II  faut  allumer  la  lampe, 

nous  n'y  voyons  plus. 

Vous  n'avez  rien  a  y  voir. 

Vol. — De  Paris  a  Rouen  il 
n'y  a  que  vingt  lieues  h 
vol  d'oiseau. 

Volet. — Le  comite  se  com- 
pose d'hommes  capables, 
tries  sur  le  volet.  (207) 

VouloiP.  —  Je  veux  que 

vous  le  suiviez. 
Que  voulez-vous  dire  ? 
Qu'est-ce  que  cela  veut  dire? 
C'est  vous  qui  I'avez  voulu. 
Je  lui  en  veux. 
Vous  avez  tort   de   m'en 

vouloir. 
Je  ne  veux  de  mal  a  per- 

sonne. 
Tout  le  monde  lui  veut  du 

bien. 


I  showed  him  my  drawings. 

We    have    gone    through 

worse  than  that. 
Come,  come,  be  calm. 

That's  no  concern  of  ours. 

You  must  light  the  lamp, 
for  we  cannot  see  any 
more. 

That's  no  business  of  yours. 

From  Paris  to  Rouen  it  is 
only  twenty  leagues  as 
the  crow  flies. 

The  committee  is  composed 
of  able  men,  chosen  with 
the  greatest  care. 

I  insist  on  your  following 

him. 
What  do  you  mean? 
What's  the  meaning  of  that? 
It's  of  your  own  seeking. 
I  have  a  grudge  against  him. 
You  are  wrong  to  be  angry 

with  me. 
I  have  no  ill-will  against 

anybody. 
Everybody    wishes     him 

welJ 
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Vue.  —  La  route  s'6ten- 
dait  devant  nous  h  perte 
de  vue. 

On  le  garde  k  vue. 

Je  ne  le  perds  pas  de  vue. 
II  maigrit  k  vue  d'oeil. 

Avez-vous  une  gouver- 
nante? — Pas  encore,  mais 
j'ai  quelqu'un  en  vue. 

Vous  voyez  la  chose  a  un 
tout  autre  point  de  vue. 


The  road  lay  before  us  as 
far  as  we  could  see. 

They  keep  a  close  watch 

over  him. 
I  keep  my  eye  on  him. 
He  is  getting  perceptibly 

thinner. 
Have  you  a  governess? — 

Not  yet,  but  I  have  some 

one  in  my  mind's  eye. 
You  look  at  it  in  quite  a 

different  light. 


Yeux.  —  II  a  ouvert   de 

grands  yeux. 
Regardez  moi  bien  entreles 

deux  yeux. 
Cela  saute  aux  yeux. 
11  n'a  des  yeux  que  pour 

vous. 


He  looked  very  much  as- 
tonished. 
Look  at  me  full  in  the  face. 

That's  as  plain  as  it  can  be. 
He  dotes  on  you. 


NOTES, 


1  (i)     Marque  a  VA;  the  first  letter  of  the  alphabet 

has  often  been  used  to  mark  excellence. 
Martial  (5,  26),  speaking  of  a  certain  Codrus, 
renowned  among  the  youth  of  Rome  for  the 
elegance  of  his  dress,  calls  him  "Alpha 
paenulatorum,"  the  first  of  those  who  wear 
the  paenula.  Formerly  the  money  coined  at 
Paris,  which  was  considered  the  best,  was 
marked  with  an  A,  that  of  Metz  with  AA, 
^that  of  Rouen  with  a  B,  etc. 

(2)  Ecorner  un   boeuf,   to   break  off  the  horns  of 

an  ox. 

(3)  A  lafrangaise,  i.e.,  a  la  maniere  fran^aise. 

2  (4)     Aux  abois,  literally  "  at  bay  ;  "   the  stag  is  said 

to  be  aux  abois  when  he  is  hard  pressed  by 
the  dogs  and  closely  pursued  by  their  cry. 

(5)  D'abondance,  probably    from  an    "abundant" 

stock  of  ideas,    the  orator   not  being  bound 
down  to  anything  written. 

(6)  Abord,  access,  approach  ;  a,  and,  bord,  border, 

etc. 

(7)  En  faire  accroire  a...  to  deceive;  s'en  faire  ac- 

croire,  to  deceive  one's  self  as  to  one's  value. 

(8)  Acquit,  noun  from  acquitter,   to  discharge,  to 

pay. 
(g)  Adieu,  in  O.  F.  a  Dieii ;  the  complete  phrase 
was,  ye  voiis  commande  or  recommande  a  Dieu. 
4  (10)  Allons  done  !  the  meaning  of  this  and  similar 
interjections  depends  on  the  tone  in  which 
they  are  said  and  what  precedes  them ;  if 
addressed  to  a  person  slow  in  coming,  or  not 
understanding  quickly  enough,  it  may  mean 
"  make  haste  !  at  last !  "  etc.,  etc. 
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4  (ii)  Aloi,  standard,  quality.  Brachet  and  Littre 
say  that  it  stands  for  d  hi,  according  to  law, 
speaking  of  coins;  L.  de  Sainte-Palaye 
derives  it  from  the  O.  F.  verb  alloy er,  another 
form  of  allien,  to  mix ;  de  bon  aloi,  of  good 
alloy,  would  then  simply  mean,  coined  with 
the  proper  mixture. 

(12)  Amende  honorable;    there  were   several  kinds: 

the  culprit,  accompanied  by  the  gaoler,  had  to 
kneel  in  court  before  the  judge  and  apologize, 
or  he  was  led  by  the  executioner  to  some 
public  place,  and  there,  with  no  other  garment 
than  a  shirt,  and  with  a  yellow  taper  in  his 
hand,  he  begged  God's,  the  king's,  and  the 
court's  pardon  ;  to  carry  a  dead  dog  on  one's 
shoulders  was  also  another  form  of  humi- 
liation ;  amende,  fine,  comes  from  amender, 
to  amend,  to  better. 

(13)  Amiable  a.nd  aimable ;  remark  that  the  former 

comes  from  "  amicabilis,"  and  the  latter  from 
"  amabilis." 

5  (14)     Anguille  sous  roche,  an  eel  under  the  rock;  they 

say  in  Greek  "  the  scorpion  sleeps  under  the 
stone  ;  "  in  L.  :  "  Latet  anguis  in  herba," 
there's  a  snake  in  the  grass. 

(15)  Pour   argent   comptant,  for  ready   money,  i.e. 

something  genuine. 

(16)  Pas   d^ argent,  pas   de   Suisses,  no  money,  no 

Swiss  (soldiers)  ;  for  a  long  time  the  Swiss 
furnished  mercenary  troops  to  the  different 
courts  of  Europe  ;  the  troops  were  not  always 
paid  regularly,  and  often  had  to  claim  their 
due  by  energetic  measures. 

(17)  On  se  Varrache,  people   tear   him   or  it   from 

one  another,  everybody  wants  to  have  him 
or  it. 

(18)  Assiette,  position,  equilibrium;  from  asseoir. 

6  (19)     Un  homme  averti  en  vaut  deux,  a  man  warned 

is  worth  two ;  nn  averti  en  vaiit  deux,  is  the 
oldest  form  of  the  proverb  ;  un  bon  averti, 
etc.  (bon  for  bien)  is  generally  condemned, 
although  adopted  by  Littre. 
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7  (20)     Aurait ;  remark   the   peculiar  use   of  the  con- 

ditional of  ^z^ozV,  "might  possibly";  here  is 
another  use  of  it,  "  Le  roi  aurait  consenti.,.^^ 
*'the  king  is  said  to  have  consented..." 

8  (21)     Plier  bagage,  to  pack  up  one's  trunk  :  figura- 

tively, to  go. 

(22)  Bat,   pack-saddle,     L.    "  bastum,"    not   to   be 

confounded  with  bas,  stocking,  abbreviation 
from  bas  de  chausses,  used  formerly  in  contra- 
distinction to  hant  de  chausses,  breeches, 
upper  hose. 

(23)  A  batons  rompus ;  the   batons  here  are   drum- 

sticks ;  in  the  batterie  a  bdtons  rompus,  the 
sticks  strike  the  drum  twice  each  alternately  ; 
this  manner  of  beating  the  drum  does  not 
produce  a  continuous  sound  like  that  of  the 
yotUement,  roll.  The  following  is  another 
probable  origin  of  the  locution  :  baton  rompu 
was  a  design  in  tapestry  consisting  of  broken 
lines,  and  used  as  an  ornament  independent 
of  the  main  subject ;  in  either  of  these  origins 
one  can  trace  the  meaning  of  "  by  fits  and 
starts,  by  snatches,  desultorily,"  which  is  that 
of  the  modern  adverbial  expression  d  bdtons 
rompus. 

(24)  Battre  froid  d  quelqu^un ;  Littre  suggests  the 

idea  of  beating  the  iron  when  it  is  cold,  instead 
of  hot ;  and  Noel  quotes  the  expression  "  frigore 
feriat "  in  Horace,  sat.  i.,  lib  ii.,  line  61-62  : 
(metuo)  .  .  .  majorum  ne  quis  amicus 
Frigore  te  feriat. 

(25)  Avoir   beau,    with    an   infinitive,    is   found   in 

Froissard,  i6th  century ;  it  indicates  that 
whatever  is  expressed  by  the  infinitive  is  done 
or  suffered  in  vain.  Cf.  English,  "  It's  all 
very  fine,  but  you  won't  do  it." 

(26)  De  plus  belle,  here  maniere,  manner,  is  under- 

stood ;  Vechapper  belle  is  for  echapper  le 
malheur  or  le  danger  bcllement ;  this  last 
adverb  is  found  in  O.  F.  where  it  means 
**  gently  "  ;  it  suggests  "  he  was  let  off  easy." 
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9  (27)  Carte  blanche^  blanc-seing,  tirer  a  hlanc  (with 
powder  only),  nuit  blanche,  etc. ;  in  all  these 
locutions  the  words  blanc,  blanche,  indicate 
the  absence  of  that  which  one  would  expect  to 
find  in  the  ordinary  course  of  things,  i.e.  for 
carte  blanche  orders,  for  blanc-seing  amount 
of  money  to  be  given  or  spent,  for  tirer  a  blanc 
shot  or  bullet,  for  yiuit  blanche  sleep,  etc. 

10  (28)  Faux  bond,  lit.  false  bound,  taken  from  the 
•yame  of  tennis  when  the  ball  rebounds  in  an 
unexpected  direction. 

(29)  Mettre  son  bonnet  de  tr avers,  "  to  put  one's  cap 

awry,"  suggests  that  the  wearer's  temper  is 
not  what  it  ought  to  be.  La  tete  pres  du 
bonnet,'^  the  head  close  to  the  cap,"  probably 
the  cap  fitting  tightly  and  bringing  the  bloo(? 
up  into  the  head,  which  should  always  be 
kept  cool ;  or  perhaps  bonnet  is  here  the 
bonnet  defou,  a  fool's  cap,  reminding  one  that 
anger  is  a  species  of  madness. — The  Italian 
proverb,  "  to  have  one's  brain  above  one'g 
cap,"  would  suggest  that  fete  here  may  mean 
brain,  and  the  sense  would  be  to  have  one's 
brain  near  the  surface,  easily  touched  and 
irritated.  Bonnet  blanc,  blanc  bonnet,  "  white 
cap,  cap  white,"  a  distinction  without  a 
difference.  Sous  votre  bonnet,  "  under  your 
cap,"  i.e.  in  your  head,  imagination ;  gros 
bonnet,  "  big  cap  ;  "  a  man's  social  position, 
profession,  grade,  etc.,  was  known  formerly  by 
the  special  dress  he  wore,  and  the  cap  or  hat 
was  not  an  unimportant  part  of  his  uniform. 

(30)  Bone  emissaire,  scape-goat ;  a  goat  upon  whose 

head  were  symbolically  placed  the  sins  of  the 
people,  after  which  it  was  suffered  to  escape 
into  the  wilderness ;  emissaire,  L. '  emissarius.* 

(31)  A  bout  portant,  lit.  with  the  muzzle  resting  on, 

touching  the  object  aimed  at,  very  close. 

(32)  A  bras  raccourci,  with  shortened  or  bent  arm^  a 

position  from  which  the  arm  can  strike  the 
hardest  blow. 
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11  (33)     A   bride  abattue^  la  bride  sur  le  coUy  with  the 

bridle  down,  loose,  floating  on  the  horse's 
neck. 

(34)  Brisees,   i.e.   branches  brisees^    broken  boughs 

used  to  mark  the  place  where  the  game  lies, 
or  the  track  it  is  following.  Vous  courez  suf 
mes  brisees,  lit.  you  are  hunting  on  the  track 
I  have  marked.  Under  the  rubric  route 
Brachet  suggests  a  comparison  between  the 
mediaeval  L.  word  *  rupta,'  road  (rupta  via), 
and  the  expression  aller  sur  les  brisees  de 
quelqu^un. 

(35)  ^^  ^"^  ^^^  blanc  ;  according  to  Littre,   but  here 

is  the  place  from  which  the  shot  is  fired,  and 
blanc  the  white  target ;  used  figuratively,  the 
expression  means,  straight  on,  without  pre- 
parations or  precautions. 

(36)  En  butte  a,  a  butt  to  ;  la  butte  is  the  mound  of 

earth  on  which  the  target  is  placed;  le  but  is 
the  goal,  aim,  or  mark. 

12  (37)     Ras,  rase,  means  shave,  shorn,  hence  ras-  cam- 

pagne,  a  countrv  where  there  is  nothing  to 
shelter  one. 

(38)  Battre  la  campagne  is  said  of  scouts  who  scouf 

the  country  in  all  directions,  and,  figuratively, 
of  people  whose  ideas  wander,  and  who  lose 
their  head. 

(39)  Cape,   a  cape,  a  cloak   much   worn   formerly; 

to  do  anything  sous  cape  is  to  do  it  secretly, 
trying  not  to  be  seen. 
40)     Le  dessous  des  cartes,  the  faces  of  the  cards, 
le  dessus  is  the  back  ;  if  you  know  le  dessous 
des  cartes,  you  know  your  adversary's  game. 

13  (41)     Caution,   bail,  surety;   sujet  a  caution,  one  who 

must  give  bail,  who  is  not  to  be  trusted. 

(42)  A  tout  bout  de  champ,  lit.  at  the  end  of  every 

field,  figuratively,  constantly,  on  every  occa- 
sion. 

(43)  Le   change   is  a   hunting     term   meaning  the 

wrong  scent,  hence  donner  le  change,  prendre 
le  change,  to  deceive,  to  be  deceived. 
French  Idioms.  H 
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14  {44)  Charhonniery  etc.;  the  following  anecdote  is 
told  in  connection  with  this  locution  :  Francis 
the  First,  out  hunting,  loses  himself  and 
takes  shelter  in  a  charcoal  burner's  hut.  The 
owner  of  the  hut,  somewhat  of  a  poacher, 
invites  the  stranger  to  supper,  sits  at  the 
head  of  the  table,  saying  "  charbonnier  est 
maitre  chez  soi ;  "  and  then,  pointing  to  the 
boar's  head  on  the  dish  before  him,  adds, 
with  a  cunning  smile,  "  you  must  not  tell 
Long-Nose,"  this  was  the  king's  nickname. 
Presently  the  royal  hunting  party  enter  the 
hut  and  find  the  king ;  amazement,  terror, 
and  despair  of  the  charcoal-burner  ! 
C45)  Chat  echaude  craint  Veau  froide^  a  scalded  cat 
fears  even  cold  water,  as  it  cannot  perceive 
the  difference  between  hot  and  cold  water, 
and  does  not  wish  to  run  the  risk  of  being 
scalded  again ;  an  Eastern  proverb  says : 
a  cat  bitten  by  a  serpent  is  afraid  of  a  rope. 

(46)  Appeler  un  chat  un  chat :  Boileau  has  used  this 

proverb  in  a  very  celebrated  line  of  his   first 
satire : 

y^appelle  un  chat  un  chat,  et  Rolet  unfripon, 
Rolet,  an  attorney  of  the  Paris  Parliament, 
was  famous  for  his  dishonesty. 

(47)  Faire   des   chateaux   en   Espagne  :    among    the 

many  supposed  origins  of  this  proverb,  the 
followmg  appears  to  us  the  most  probable 
one  :  In  10  5,  Henry  of  Burgundy,  at  the  head 
of  a  few  French  knights,  served  successfully 
under  King  Alphonso  of  Castille,  and  received 
as  a  reward  for  his  service  the  county  of 
Lusitania,  which  became  eventually  the 
kingdom  of  Portugal ;  faire  des  chdteaux  en 
Espagne  was  to  dream  of  adventures  like  that 
of  Henry  of  Burgundy.  After  the  Norman 
Conquest  we  find  the  expression  bdtir  des 
.  chdteaux  en  Albanie  (Albion,  England)  with 
a  similar  meaning. 

(48)  Par  quatre  chemins,  that  is  to  say,  he  knows  of 

one  road  only,  the  straightest  which  is  the 
shortest. 
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16     (49)     Faire   bonne   chere    meant   formerly   faire  bon 

visage^  bon  accueil ;  chere  in  O.  F.  visage,  L. 

*  car  a,'  face  ;  faire   bonne  chere  signified  to 

receive  with  a  pleasant  face,  to  welcome; 

the  sense  of  "  good  dinner,  good  living,"  is 

modern. 

(50)  //  m'jk  a  pas  de  petit  chez  soi,  people  never  find 

their  home  too  small ;  d  chaque  oiseau  son 
nid  est  beau,  every  bird  thinks  his  nest  a  fine 
one,  is  another  proverb  expressing  the  same 
idea,  there's  nothing  like  home. 

(51)  Clin,   verbal   substantive   ot   cligner,   to  wink, 

L.  '  clinare '  (to  incline). 
16  (52)  Coiffer  Sainte -Catherine,  to  put  a  head-dress 
on  Sainte  Catherine ;  this  saint  was  a  noble 
Christian  lady,  who  was  put  to  death  for 
refusing  to  marry  an  Eastern  emperor ;  it  is, 
besides,  a  wide-spread  custom  among  the 
Roman  Catholics  to  adorn  the  statues  ot 
their  saints  with  more  or  less  costly  orna- 
ments ;  hence  the  ladies,  who  have  not  found 
a  husband  before  thirty,  are  said  to  have 
been  left  behind  in  order  to  coiffer  Sainte- 
Catherine,  who  died  unmarried. 

(53)  "^^  coiffe,  born  with  a  caul  on  ;  la  coiffe,  is  the 

caul. 

(54)  De  fond  en  comble,  i.e.  from  the  foundation  to 

the  roof.  Littre  gives  two  etymologies  to 
this  word,  according  to  its  meanings,  culmen, 
summit,  and  cumulus,  heap.  In  pour  comble 
de  malheur,  the  idea  is  that  of  misfortunes 
being  heaped  upon  one. 
I?  (55)  La  ligne  de  compte  is  in  the  right-hand  margin 
of  a  ledger,  where  are  written  down  the 
difi"erent  amounts  in  francs  and  in  cenrtimes ; 
hence  mettre  en  ligne  de  compte,  to  notice, 
to  mention,  etc. 
(56)  Argent  comptant,  according  to  Littre,  means 
money  which  is  counted,  and  he  compares 
with  it  couleur  voyante,  bright  colour,  i.e.  which 
is  seen. 
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18  (57)  Contenter  tout  le  monde  et  son  pere  ;  La  Fontaine 
has  rendered  this  expression  famous  by  his 
fable  Le  meunier,  son  Jils  et  Vdne :  a  miller 
and  his  son  are  taking  their  ass  to  market : 
they  first  carry  it  tied  on  a  pole ;  but  being 
criticised  by  the  passers-by,  they  untie  it,  the 
son  rides  it,  then  the  father,  then  both  get  on, 
but  fail  to  please  anybody,  till,  at  last,  the 
miller  exclaims : 

est  bien  fou  du  cerveau 

Qui  pretend  contenter  tout  le  monde  et 
son  pere.  (iii.  i). 

19  (58)     Un  coq  en  pate  is  a  cock  kept  separate  from  the 

other  fowls  in  a  coop  and  fattened  up  for 
eating ;  pate,  pdtce,  paste,  mess,  is  the  pre- 
pared food  given  to  it. 

(59)  A  cor  et  a  cri,  a  hunting  term  ;  to  pursue  the 

game  with  horn  and  cry.  Les  journaux 
demandent  cette  reforme  a  cor  et  d  cri^  the 
newspapers  clamour  for  this  reform. 

(60)  Coudees  means  here  elbow-room. 

20  (61)     Prendre  son  courage  a  deux  mains,  to  take  one's 

courage  in  both  hands,  probably  to  hold  it 
tighter,  to  be  sure  not  to  drop  it. 

21  (62)     CriblSy     literally     "  riddled " ;      figuratively    it 

conveys  the  idea  of  plenty,  of  more  than  is 
pleasant  or  desirable. 
(63)  La  critique  est  aisee,  et  Vart  est  difficile,  a  very 
popular  line  of  Le  Glorieux  (1766)  by 
Destouches,  act  ii.,  scene  v. ;  often  repeated 
to  teach  modesty  to  those  who  blame  a  thing 
of  which  they  do  not  understand  the  difficulty. 

22  (64)     A   vous  le  de,  Monsieur  ....  it  is   your   turn 

now,  sir;  de,  die,  used  in  gaming.  Alcaste, 
reading  a  letter  of  Celimene  in  the  presence 
of  this  lady's  suitors,  turns  to  Alceste,  and 
says :  A  vous  le  de.  Monsieur,  it  is  your  turn 
now,  sir  (to  be  ridiculed).  Moliere,  Le  Misan- 
thrope, act  v.,  scene  iv. — In  Moliere's  Tartuffe, 
act  1.,  scene  i.,  Madame   Pernelle  complains^ 
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that  she  can't  put  in  a  word  because  Dorine 
tient  le  de  tout  lejour,  keeps  the  die  all  day, 
it  is  always  her  turn  to  speak. 
22  (65)  Decoiffer  St.  Pierre,  etc.,  also  decouvrir  St. 
Pierre,  etc.,  to  uncover  St.  Peter,  to  cover 
St.  Paul ;  an  allusion  to  the  Roman  Catholic 
custom  of  dressing  up  the  statues  of  saints. 
(66)  Etre  sur  les  dents,  the  old  expression  mettre  a 
dents  meant  to  bring  to  the  ground,  face  to 
the  earth,  to  vanquish ;  hence  etre  sur  les 
dents  signifies  to  have  fallen  down,  to  be 
exhausted  with  fatigue. 

24  (67)     Au  doigt  et  a  Vceil,  literally,  at  the  beck  and 

look. 

(68)  IJn  rouge  Hard,  a  brass  farthing ;  rouge,   from 

the  popular  notion  of  the  colour  of  it ;  cuivre 
rouge,  however,  is  properly  copper. 

(69)  y^  vous  le  donne  en  dix ;  Madame  de  Sevigne,  in 

a  celebrated  letter  (1670)  to  M.  de  Coulanges, 
announcing  that  she  has  an  extraordinary 
piece  of  news  for  him  which  he  won't  guess, 
says  :  je  vous  le  donne  en  trois...  and  then  je 
vous  ie  donne  en  quatre,  je  vous  le  donne  en 
dix,  je  vous  le  donne  en  cent;  le  remains 
invariable. 

25  (70)     Le  drap  et  Vargent,  the  cloth  and  the  money ; 

locution  suggested  by  the  comedy  VAvocat 
Patelin,  in  which  the  barrister  Patelin 
manages  to  get  a  piece  of  cloth  out  of  tne 
merchant  Guillaume  without  paying  him ; 
we  say  also  in  the  same  sense  la  marchandise 
et  Vargent. 
(71)  La  dure,  i.e.  la  terre  dure,  the  hard  ground  ; 
en  faire  voir  de  dures  ;  en  dire  de  dures,  to  say 
hard  things,  choses  or  injures  understood. 

26  (72)     Eau  henite  de  cour,  lit.  holy  water  used  at  court, 

vain  promises,  empty  compliments ;  accord- 
ing to  Pasquier  (1560),  courtiers  were  as  free 
with  promises  and  compliments  as  the  Roman 
Church  with  holy  water. 
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26  {73)     -^«  courte  echelle  is   formed   by  joining  your 

hands  together  into  which  the  dimber  puts 
one  foot  and  from  which  he  can  reach  your 
^  shoulder  with  the  other  foot. 

(^)  Ecole  huissonniere^  school  in  the  bushes  ;  faire 
Vecole  buissonniere,  to  take  a  holiday  instead 
of  going  to  school,  or  to  business,  etc.,  etc.  The 
Lutherans  held  their  schools  at  a  distance 
from  the  towns,  and  they  were  called  ecoles 
huissonnieres;  buissonnier,  in  O.F.  means 
distant,  out  of  the  way. 

(74a)  Ecot,  O.F.  escot;  a  word  of  German  origin; 
English  *  scot,'  contribution,  still  found  in 
'scot-free.' 

(75)  D^emblee,  at  the  first  onset,  from  embler,  to  take 
by  surprise,  like  a  bird  of  prey,  L.  '  involare,' 
written  in  Germanic  laws  imbolare. 

27  (76)     Qtii  trop  embrasse  mal  etreint,  lit.  he  who  takes 

too  much  in  his  arms  cannot  hold  it  tight. 
During  Buffon's  life-time  a  statue  was  erected 
to  him,  on  which  was  the  inscription  "Naturam 
amplectitur  omnem ; "  a  wag  wrote  under  it 
*•  qui  trop  embrasse  mal  etreint."  Buffon 
had  the  inscription  and  the  criticism  sup- 
pressed. 
(77)  A  bon  vin  point  cfenseignc  (sign-board),  also 
point  de  bouchon,  this  last  word  meaning  a 
little  bundle  of  straw  or  hay  hanging  outside 
the  house,  and  indicating  that  wine  could  be 
had  within. 

29  (78)  Tirer  or  retirer  son  epingle  dujeu,  to  take  one's 
pin  out  of  the  game ;  at  one  time  pins  were 
used  as  counters  ;  as  a  passage  of  Montaigne 
proves,  retirer  son  epingle  du  jeu  meant  to 
save  one's  stake,  hence  to  get  luckily  or 
cleverly  out  of  any  bad  or  disagreeable  business. 
Littre  thinks  the  expression  is  taken  from  a 
game  played  with  pins  by  children. 
(79)  Tire  a  quatre  epingles,  drawn  out  with  four  pins, 
like  a  kerchief  or  a  scarf;  neatly  dressed. 

31      (80)     Connaitre  les  etres  is  to  know  the  distribution 
of  a  house ;  the  etymology  is  uncertain ;  atria^ 
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34 

(8i) 

35 

(82) 

36 

(83) 

plural  of  atrium,  hall,  court,  houre,  is  sug- 
gested, also  the  verbal  substantive  etre,  being. 

Faire  semblant,  the  latter  w^ord  is  a  noun 
meaning :  air,  appearance. 

Fausser  compagnie,  to  prove  false,  faithless  to 
the  company,  to  slip  away,  or  keep  away. 

Ma  fete,  sa  fete,  etc.,  is  the  day  consecrated  to 
the  saint  who  bears  my  name  or  his  name, 
etc. ;  birthday  is  jour  de  naissance ;  il  m^a 
souhaite  mon  jour  de  naissance,  he  wished  me 
many  happy  returns  of  the  day  (on  my  birth- 
day). 

(84)  Fieffe,  past  participle  oi  fieffer,  to  give  a  fief, 

a  feudal  grant ;  un  homme  fieffe,  a  man  who 
has  received  a  fief;  fiefs  were  often  given  as  a 
reward,  a  distinction  ;  hence  fieffe  came  to 
mean  noted,  distinguished,  famous ;  it  is  only 
taken  in  a  bad  sense  now :  un  voleur  fieffe,  an 
arrant  thief. 

(85)  Afieur  de,  flush,  even,  on  a  level  with.    Brachet 

gives  the  German  glur,  plain,  level  ground, 
as  the  etymology. 

37  (86)     //  n'y  a  pas  de  quoi  fouetter  un  chat,  not  enough 

to  whip  a  cat,  3\s,o  fouetter  un  page,  a  page. 

38  (87)     Aufour  et  au  moulin,  one  cannot  be  baking  the 

bread  and  grinding  the  corn  at  the  same 
time. 

(88)  Aufur  et  a  mesure,   also  a  fur  et  mestire,  which 

is  preferred  by  many;  fur  is  an  O.F.  word 
meaning  price,  value,  L.  *  forum.'  Littre 
protests  against  the  grammarians  who  wish  to 
cut  this  expression  down  to  mesure  only,  on 
the  plea  that  it  is  pleonastic. 

(89)  Qu^allait-il  faire   dans    cette  galere  ?     Scapin 

pretends  that  his  young  master  Leandre  has 
been  taken  prisoner  on  a  Turkish  galley,  and 
that  the  captain  claims  five  hundred  crowns 
as  a  ransom  ;  Geronte,  half  distracted  at  the 
idea  of  having  to  lose  either  his  son  or  his 
money,  repeats  seven  times  during  the  scene 
*'  what  did  he  go  into  that  galley  for  ? " 
{Les  Fourberies  de  Scapin.  act  ii..  scene  xi.) 
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This  phrase  has  become  proverbial,  and  is 
applied  to  people  who  have  got  themselves 
into  a  scrape. 

38  (go)     En  avoir  les  gants  ;  it  was  customary,  as  can  be 

proved  by  quotations  from  the  Roman  de  la 
Rose,  etc.  (13th  century),  to  give  a  pair  of 
gloves  to  the  messenger  who  was  the  first  to 
bring  a  piece  of  good  news  ;  hence  en  avoir 
les  gants  means  to  be  the  first  to  say  or  do  a 
thing ;  se  donner  les  gants  de,  s^en  donner  les 
gants,  to  pretend  to  be  the  first,  etc. 

39  (91)     Gave  is  the  imperative  of  the  verb  garer,  to 

shunt. 
(92)  Faire  des  gorges  chaudes ;  the  hawking  term 
gorge  (throat,  throat-full)  was  the  quantity  of 
food  the  bird  of  prey  received  for  a  meal ; 
gorge  chaude  was  the  warm  or  live  food  as 
opposed  to  gorge  froide,  dead  meat.  The 
hawks,  etc.,  highly  prized  the  former,  and 
showed  their  appreciation  by  their  eagerness 
and  clamouring ;  from  this,  faire  des  gorges 
chaudes  de...ha.s  come  to  mean  to  laugh 
loudly  at,  to  enjoy  thoroughly  a  joke  against 
anyone. 

40  (93)     Gre,  L.  '  gratum  '  (negotium),  contains  the  idea 

of  will,  inclination,  taste,  and  also  gratitude ; 
savoir  gre,  to  be  thankful,  German  (Sinem 
'i^ant  iDlffen,  Greek  xapiv  Eidsvai  tlvl  ;  a  mon 
gre,  to  my  taste ;  de  gre,  de  plein  gre,  volun- 
tarily, de  gre  a  gre,  both  parties  being  willing, 
amicably  ;  hon  gre  mal  gre,  nolens  volens ; 
malgre,  in  spite  of. 

(94)  Attacher  le  grelot ;  see  the  fable  of  La  Fontaine 

which  has  rendered  this  expression  so  po- 
pular ;  Conseil  tenu  par  les  Rats,  Book  ii., 
Fable  ii. 

(95)  En  greve ;  there  was  once  a  place  in  Paris  called 

la  place  de  Greve,  now  place  de  V Hotel  de  Ville, 
where  workmen  out  of  work  congregated  at 
certain  hours  of  the  day  waiting  to  be  hired ; 
from    "  to  be  accidentally  out  of  work  "  the 
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expressions /azV^  greve,  etre  en  grivCy  se  mettre 
en  greve,  came  to  mean  "to  refuse  to  work,'* 
**  to  strike." 

40  (90)     Grippe  means  here  "whim ;  "  la  grippe ,  ^^infivi- 

enza;"  both  words  come  from  grtpper,  to 
snatch  at,  connected  with  the  German 
greifen,  to  seize;  this  explains  grippe-sou^ 
a  miser. 

41  (97)     Guise,  O.H.G.  wisa,  wise,  manner;  the  French g 

or  gu  is  often  connected  through  O.H.G.,  etc., 
with  an  English  word  beginning  with  a  w : 
garant,  warrant ;  gaufre,  wafer  ;  guerre,  war ; 
guet,  watch ;  gue,  wade ;  guepe,  wasp ;  guichet, 
wicket;  ^Mm^^,  wimple ;  Guillaume,  William, 
etc. 
(98)     Cela  rime  comme  hallebarCLe  et  misericorde,  i.e. 
that  does  not  rhyme.      At  the  early  stage  of 
French    poetry    the    slightest    similarity    of 
sounds  constituted  a  sufficient  rhyme ;    but, 
very  soon,  stricter  rules  were  enforced,  and 
such  rhymes  as  hallebarde  and  misericorCLe, 
buclie  a.nd poclie,  come  and  lanteme,  were 
strictly  prohibited.     The  following  anecdote 
used  to  be  given  as  the  origin  of  the  expression, 
until  it  was  found  out  that  the  locution  was 
much    older   than    its   supposed  origin.      A 
Paris   shop-keeper,    having    lost     a    friend, 
determined  to  write  his  epitaph  in  verse,  and 
convinced  that  "poeta  nascitur,  non  fit"  he 
boldly  composed  the  following : 
Ci-git  mon  ami  Mardocbe 
II  voulut  etre  enterre  a  Saint-Eustaclie 
II  y  porta  trente-deux  ans  la  hallebarde 
Dieu  lui  fasse  misericorde. 

(Par  son  ami  J.  CI.  Bombet,  1727.) 
•*  Here  lies  my  friend  Mardoche ;  he  wished  to 
be  buried  at  Saint  Eustace's  ;  he  carried  the 
halberd  there  during  thirty-two  years;  God 
have  mercy  on  him."  The  halberd  is  an 
ancient  military  weapon,  a  combination  of  a 
spear  and  a  battle-axe,  now  carried  on  the 
continent  by  beadles,  and  in  some  parts  of 
Scotland  by  town  officers. 
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42  (99)  A  la  bonne  heure ;  the  ancients  believed  that 
some  hours  of  the  day  were  lucky  and  some 
were  not ;  the  same  distinction  existed  be- 
tween days  of  good  and  of  bad  omen  ;  in 
O.F.  a  la  bonne  heure  pour  moy.,,  meant 
"  luckily  for  me,"  and  a  la  bonne  heure  in  M.F. 
expresses  approval,  "well  done,"  etc. 
(100)  Chercher  midi  a  quatorze  heures  is  to  look  for 
difficulties  where  there  are  none,  to  suspect 
where  there  is  nothing  suspicious,  to  wander 
out  of  the  direct  and  reasonable  course  in 
some  way  or  other.  Watches  of  the  15th 
century  bear  on  their  faces  the  proof  that  the 
day  used  to  be  divided  into  24  hours  in  France 
as  it  is  still  in  Italy ;  the  first  hour  began 
half  an  hour  after  sunset  which  caused  '*  midi," 
twelve  in  the  day,  to  shift  constantly.  We 
cannot  refrain  from  quoting  these  pretty  lines 
of  Voltaire,  written  for  a  sun-dial  outside  a 
country  inn : 

Vous  qui  frequentez  ces  demeures 
;^tes-vous  bien  ?  tenez-vous-y, 
Et  n'allez  point  chercher  midi 
A  quatorze  heures. 
You  who  put  up  at  this  inn,  if  you  are  com- 
fortable stop  here  and  do  not  go  and  look  for 
noon  at  the  fourteenth  hour,  i.e.  for  comfort 
where  you  will  not  find  it,  since  you  have  it 
here. 

44  (loi)     Prendre  sesjambes  a  son  cou  is  generally  con- 

sidered to  mean  to  run  away,  but  was  used  in 
the  sense  of  to  start,  plier  bagage  (21).  Some 
etymologists  suppose  that  it  suggests  the 
action  of  running  fast,  and  compare  with  it 
'•  to  go  neck  and  heels  together,"  iiber  $)at3 
unb  So^f  laiifen ;  others  see  in  it  the  playful 
idea  of  putting  one's  legs  into  a  wallet,  throw 
ing  it  round  one's  neck,  and  going  off  with 
this  strange  luggage. 

45  (102)     Lejeu  ne  vaut  pas  la  chandelle,  the  game  is  not 

worth  the  candle ;    it  was  at  one  time  the 
custom,  particularly  in  the  French  provinces, 
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among  people  who  were  not  very  well-to-do, 
to  meet  at  the  house  of  a  friend  for  the  pur- 
pose of  playing  at  cards ;  in  order  to  lessen 
the  host's  outlay  for  light,  refreshments,  etc., 
the  successful  players  put  part  of  their  gain 
under  the  candlestick  ;  when  the  money  thus 
collected  fell  very  short  of  his  expenses,  the 
host  naturally  considered  that  le  jeu  ne  valait 
pas  la  chandelle,  lit.  would  not  pay  for  the 
candle. 
45  (103)  Du  bruit  dans  Landerneau.  Landerneau  is  a 
small  town  E.N.E.  of  Brest,  in  Brittany, 
and  it  is  there  that  the  amusing  events  of 
Alexandre  Duval's  one-act  comedy,  Les  Heri- 
tiers  (1796),  are  supposed  to  take  place. 
Antoine  Kerlebon  has  been  shipwrecked,  and 
his  heirs,  jumping  to  the  conclusion  that  he 
must  therefore  be  dead,  come  to  Landerneau 
to  claim  their  share  of  the  inheritance  ;  but 
le  defunt  n^est  pas  mort,  the  deceased  is  not 
dead,  as  his  servant  says,  and  Antoine,  saved 
and  taken  prisoner  by  an  English  ship,  re- 
turns to  witness  the  quarrelsome  avidity  and 
comic  discomfiture  of  his  dear  relatives.  In  . 
the  first  and  last  scenes  of  the  play,  Alain,  a 
mischief-loving  servant,  says  :  Sa  mort  a  fait 
du  bruit  dans  Landerneau  \  and  on  seeing  the 
effect  produced  on  the  heirs  by  Antoine's 
return  :  jfe  ne  dirai  rien,  niais  cela  fera  du 
bruit  dans  Landerneau.  There  must  have 
been  something  comic  suggested  by  the  name 
of '^his  town  alone,  for  Duval  takes  the  trouble 
to  repeat  it  ten  times.  The  fact  is  that  the 
play  is  not  the  origin  of  the  locution,  but  has 
rendered  generally  popular  a  local  expression 
whi^h  is  said  to  have  taken  rise  in  the  custom 
of  giving  widows,  about  to  marry  again,  a 
little  rough  music.  As  soon  as  it  was 
rumoured  in  the  gossiping  little  town  that  a 
bereaved  lady  was  wishing  to  cast  off  her 
weeds,  everybody  expected  du  bruit  dans 
Landerneau. 
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46  (103a)  Fourche,  past  participle  of  fourcher,  to  divide 

like  a  fork,  and  from  that  "to  go  the  wrong 
way."  In  speaking  of  the  tongue  :  to  say  one 
word  for  another,  to  say  what  one  did  not 
intend  to  say. 
(103&)  Langue  hienpendue^  literally,  well  hung;  which 
^  works  without  impediment. 

(104)  Etre  au  bout  de  son  latin  \  y  perdre  son  latin; 

these  locutions  date  from  the  time  when 
learned  men  spoke  and  wrote  in  Latin,  and 
barristers  pleaded  before  the  judges  in  that 
language.  Though  not  connected  with  this 
expression  the  following  remark  may  prove 
interesting :  Latinier^  up  to  the  15th  century, 
meant  "interpreter"  (in  any  language). 

(105)  En  lever  la  main,  to  put  one's  hand  up  in  the 

act  of  taking  an  oath. 

(106)  Lisiere,  leading- string. 

47  (107)     Avoir  maille  a  partir  avec ,  this  is  the  only 

example,  in  modern  French,  of  partir  being 
used  in  its  original  sense  of  to  divide,  Latin, 
partiri ;  we  have  the  compound  repartir  and 
departir,  to  divide,  to  distribute;  maille  was 
the  smallest  copper  coin ;  the  expression 
means  literally — to  have  a  "maille"  to  divide 
with  one — to  have  to  divide  what  cannot  be 
divided ;  the  maille  in  this  case  is  likely  to 
prove  a  bone  of  contention. 

(108)  La  main  au  fen  ;  this  expression  has  its  origin 

in  the  epreuve  dufeu,  "ordeal  by  fire,"  which 
was  the  most  severe  ordalie  or  ordeal  (German, 
Urt^^eil)  to  test  the  innocence  and  veracity  of 
those  suspected  of  guilt. 

(109)  De  longue  main ;  main  has  here  the  sense  of 

portee,  reach,  distance. 

48  (no)     jfe  m^en  lave  les  mains ;  lavavi  manus  meas  inter 

innocentes,  Ps.  LXXIV.  12. 
(ill)  N^ en pouvoir  maisy  \\tQi2\\y  "to  be  capable  of 
no  more  ; "  mais,  from  L.  magis,  more  ;  the 
medial  consonant  has  been  dropped  as  the 
custom  is  in  hundreds  of  words  of  popular 
origin  :  Augustus,  Aoiit ;  ligare,  lier^  etc.,  etc. 
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49  (112)     A  quelque  chose  malheur  est  hon  :  a  propos  of  the 
mule  which  boasted  of  its  mother,  the  mare, 
when  serving  a  bishop,   but  was  put  in  mind 
of  its  father,  the  ass,  when  in  the  service  of  a 
miller.    La  Fontaine  says  (Book  vi.  Fable  vii.); 
Quand  le  malheur  ne  serait  bon 
Qu'a  mettre  un  sot  a  la  raison, 
Toujours  serait-ce  a  juste  cause 
Qu'on  le  dit  bon  a  quelque  chose. 
i.e.   a  misfortune  is  useful,   if  only  to  bring  a 
fool  to  his  senses. 

(113)  Jeter   le  manche  apres  la  cognee,  to  throw  the 

helve  after  the  hatchet.  We  find  in  Rabelais* 
prologue  to  the  fourth  book  of  Gargantua 
(i6th  century) :  '*  One  of  the  sons  of  the  pro- 
phets in  Israel  felling  wood  near  the  river 
Jordan,  his  hatchet  forsook  the  helve,  and 
dropped  t-  the  bottom  of  the  river;  so  he 
prayed  to  have  i:  again  ('twas  but  a  small 
request,  mark  ye  me),  and  having  a  strong 
faith,  he  did  not  throw  the  hatchet  after  the 
helve,  as  some  spirits  of  contradiction  say  by 
way  of  scandalous  blunder,  but  the  helve  after 
the  hatchet,  as  you  all  properly  have  it. 
Presently  two  great  miracles  were  seen :  up 
springs  the  hatchet  from  the  bottom  of  the 
water  and  fixes  itself  to  its  old  acquaintance, 
the  helve."    See  II.  Kings,  vi.  5. 

(114)  C^estune  autre  pair e  demanches;  the  origin  of 

this  is  decidedly  obscure ;  the  two  following 
derivations  are  suggested,  (i)  In  the  middle 
ages  the  fashionable  dress  was  the  cotte-hardie 
with  tight  fitting  sleeves ;  to  the  latter  people 
of  rank  added  sleeves,  hanging  very  low 
and  of  expensive  material ;  from  this  une  autre 
paire  de  manches  came  to  mean  "a  much  better 
thing,  a  very  different  thing."  (2)  It  seems 
that  in  the  time  of  the  troubadours  (11th,  12th, 
and  13th  centuries)  lovers,  besides  rings,  etc., 
exchanged  sleeves  as  tokens  of  affection ; 
so  that  sleeves  became  a  kind  of  "  livery  of 
love  ;  "  une  autre  paire  de  manches  indicated  a 
change  of  feeling. 
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49(115)  Manger  so7t  pain  b  lane  le  premier;  white  bread 
was  considered  a  great  luxury,  and  paternal 
governments  had  limited  the  sale  of  it,  as 
appears  from  ordinances  of  the  i6th  century, 
the  reason  given  being  that  people  would  eat 
too  much  of  it,  and  make  themselves  ill  if  the 
sale  of  it  was  not  restricted. 

50  (116)     Marotte,  a  fool's  bauble;  it  was  a  woman's  face 

with  cap  and  bells  at  the  end  of  a  staif; 
Marotte  or  Mariotte,  is,  like  Marion,  a  dimi- 
nutive of  Marie,  Mary.  The  marotte  was  the 
fool's  sceptre,  he  had  it  always  with  him  ;  from 
this  an  idea  which  haunts  any  one  is  called 
Marotte ;  we  also  say  son  dada,  which  means 
the  same  as  "  hobby." 

(117)  Avoir  and  also  mettre  martel  en  tete  ;  Littre  tells 

us  that  martel  is  the  Old  French  for  marteau, 
hammer,  and  that  in  these  expressions  care 
and  anxiety  are  compared  to  a  hammer  be- 
labouring our  brain ;  we  say  also  avoir  la 
tete  eassee,  brisee. 

(118)  Un    matois   is   the   adjective   matois,    matoise, 

cunning,  sly,  used  as  a  substantive. 

(119)  Decouvrir  or  eventer  la  meche   is    properly   to 

discover  the  enemy's  mine  and  prevent  its 
effects ;  hence  to  find  out  and  also  to  devulge 
a  secret. 

(120)  Megarde,   inadvertance ;    the  prefixes  me,  mes, 

mis,  all  come  from  the  Latin  minus,  less,   and 
give  a  bad  sense  to  the  word  with  which  they 
are  compounded;  mecontent,    medire,  mefait, 
A  etc. 

(121)  Etre  d  meme  de,  mettre  a  meme  de,  to  be  or  to 

put  some  one  within  reach  of;  meme,  same, 
itself,  etc.;  boire  a  la  cruche  meme,  to  drink 
from  the  pitcher  itself ;  also  boire  a  meme  la 
cruche ;  il  a  pris  la  cruche  et  il  a  bu  a  meme, 
he  took  the  pitcher  and  drank  therefrom. 

51  (122)     Menager  la  chevre  et  le  chou,  to  save  the  goat 

and  the  cabbage ;  this  is  taken  from  the  old 
puzzle  which  consists  in  passing  on  a  ferry, 
from  one  bank  of  the  river  to  the  other,  a  goat, 
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a  cabbage,  and  a  wolf,  so  that  the  wolf  may 
not  be  alone  with  the  goat  or  the  goat  with 
•the  cabbage. 

51  (123)     A  qui  mieux  mieux  is  synonymous  with  a  Venvi 

les  uns  des  autres^  they  vie  with  one  another 
who  will  do  (it)  best. 

52  (124)     Le  mieux  est  Vennemi  du  bien,  i.e.  by  trying  to  do 

better  you  may  spoil  what  you  have  done  well. 

53  (125)     Vaux,  plural  of  val,  valley;  there  is  also  the 

plural  vals,  used  by  engineers. 

(126)  Faire  d^une  mouche  un  elephant^  to  make  an 

elephant  out  of  fly  ;  eXk^avTa  sk  fiviag  ttoleiv  ; 
also,  as  Pascal  has  it,  grossir  un  neant  en 
montagne,  to  make  a  mountain  out  of  a  mere 
nothing. 

(127)  La  mouche  du  cache,  suggested  by  one  of  iEsop's 

fables,  so  prettily  imitated  by  La  Fontaine 
(Book  vii..  Fable  ix.),  who  describes  a  coach 
going  up  a  steep  hill,  and  a  fly  buzzing  about 
the  horses'  ears,  settling  on  the  driver's  nose, 
flying  busily  to  and  fro,  and,  when  the  coach 
reaches  the  top  of  the  hill,  asking  to  be  paid 
for  all  the  work  it  has  done. 

(128)  Prendre  la  mouche ;  here  the  ve^xh  prendre  has  the 

same  sense  as  m prendre froid,  to  take  cold; 
prendre  un  rhume,  to  catch  a  cold,  prendre  or 
attraper  une  maladie,  la  Jievre,  to  catch  a 
disease,  a  fever,  etc.,  the  patient  is  really  caught 
by  the  cold,  fever,  etc. ;  thus  prendre  la  mouche 
would  be  to  be  caught  or  stung  by  a  fly,  and, 
figuratively,  to  get  angry  easily ;  we  often  say 
to  hasty-tempered  people  :  quelle  mouche  vous 
pique  .^  what  fly  is  stinging  you  ?  One  only, 
out  of  the  four  authors  we  have  consulted, 
takes  the  saying  in  its  literal  sense,  "to  catch 
the  fly"  (which  has  stung  you). 

(129)  Revenir  a  ses  moutons.     In  the  good  old  farce 

VAvocat  Patelin  (1490),  poor  Monsieur 
Guillaume,  the  draper,  has  been  robbed  of  his 
sheep  by  his  shepherd  Agnelet,  and  of  some 
cloth  by  a  needy  barrister  Patelin ;  Agnelet  is 
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taken  up  for  sheep  stealing,  and  when  the 
case  comes  on  before  the  magistrate,  Monsieur 
Guillaimie  finds  that  Patelin  is  AgneleVs 
counsel ;  this  is  too  much  for  the  draper,  who 
loses  his  head,  and,  when  questioned  by  the 
judge,  declares  that  his  shepherd  has  stolen 
six  yards  of  sheep,  and  hopelessly  mixes  up 
the  two  stories  in  spite  of  the  magistrate  who 
entreats  him  '*  to  come  back  to  his  sheep," 
i.e.  to  the  question.  (Act  iii.,  scene  ii.  in  the 
modern  adaptation  by  Brueys.) 
64  (130)  Chassez  le  naturel  il  revient  au  galop.  This 
locution  is  a  line  of  Le  Glorieux  (1766,  by 
Destouches),  which  has  become  a  proverb. 
(Act  iii.,  scene  vi.).  Le  comte  de  Tufiere 
wishes  to  marry  Isabella,  and  Lisette  warns 
him,  that,  to  succeed,  he  must  try  at  least  to 
hide  his  conceit  and  pride ;  she  does  not  expect 
him  to  get  rid  of  them,  for,  says  she,  "drive 
Nature  away,  and  it  will  come  back  at  full 
gallop."  (See  also  Horace,  Epistles  I.,  10,  24) : 

Naturam    expellas     furca,     tamen     usque 
recurret ; 

You  may  drive  out  Nature  with  a  fork,  yet 
still  she  will  return. 
(131)     Aussi  diahle  quHl  est  noir\  diahle  is  here  used 
as  an  adjective  in  the  sense  of  wicked. 
55    (132)     Broyer  du  noir ;  broyer  is  'to  pound';   broyer 
des  couleurs,  to  prepare  colours,   and  black 
being  the  colour  of  mourning   and   sorrow, 
broyer  du    noir   means,    figuratively,    to   be 
gloomy. 
(133)     Qui  veut  noyer  son  chieti,  etc. ;  the  old  form  of  the 
saying  was:  quand  on  veut  noyer  son  chien  on 
dit  quHl  a  la  rage,  when  one  wants  to  drown 
one's  dog  one  says  that  he  is  mad ;  Moliere 
has  put  it  into  a  terse  line,  and  the  line  has 
been  adopted  as  the  more  definite  and  happier 
shape  of  the  proverb.     Martine  has  been  dis- 
missed by  her  mistress  because  of  her  bad 
grammar ;  Martine  does  not  take  the  serious 
view  of  the  offence  that  Belise  does ;  Martine 
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weeps  and  explains  that  people  speak  the 
truth  indeed  when  they  say :  qui  veut  noyer 
son  chien  Vaccuse  de  la  rage,  {Les  Femmes 
Savantes,  act  ii.,  scene  v.) 

55  (134)     La  nuit  porte  conseil,  literally,  the  night  bears 

advice  ;  "  in  nocte  consilium  "  ;  we  say  also^ 
like  the  English,  though  less  commonly,  con- 
suite  ton  oreiller. 
(135)  Obere^  hsitin  '  oberatus,' involved  in  debt ;  '  ob,' 
on  account  of,  '  aes,'  money.  Ohere  de  dettes 
is  sometimes  said  and  written,  but  is  to  be 
avoided  as  a  pleonasm. 

56  (136)     II  tondrait  stir  un  oeuf,  literally  he  would  shear 

an  egg,  an  operation  as  difficult  as  that  of 
skinning  a  flint. 
(137)  Comnie  Voiseau  sur  la  branche.  Sganarelle,  in 
Moliere's  Le  Festin  de  Pierre^  quotes  this  say- 
ing thus  :  comme  ditfort  bien  cet  auteur  que  ji 
ne  connais  pas,  Vhomme  est  en  ce  monde,  ainsi 
que  Voiseau  sur  la  branche ;  as  that  author, 
whom  I  do  not  know,  truly  says,  man  is  here 
below,  like  the  bird  on  the  branch. 
(138)  Montrer  le  bout  de  Voreille,  to  show  the  tip  of 
the  ear;  this  locution  comes  from  the  old 
fable  of  the  ass  in  the  lion's  skin,  imitated  by 
La  Fontaine : 

Un    petit    bout    d'orellle,    echappe    par 

malheur,  decouvrit  la  fourbe  et  I'erreur. 

The  tip  of  the  ear,  unluckily  escaping, 

brought  to  light  the  imposture  and  the 

mistake.     (Book  v.,  Fable  xxi.) 

57  (139)     Se  faire  tirer  Voreille ;  when,  at  Rome,  a  person 

wanted  any  one  to  stand  as  witness  for  him, 
it  was  customary,  on  asking  him  to  do  so,  to 
touch  his  ear : 

Licet  antestari  ?     Ego  vero  oppono 

auriculam  .  .  .     (Horace,  lib.  i.,  sat.  ix. ) 

Do  you  witness  the  arrest?     I  assent.     (I 

offer  my  ear). 

Monsieur  Nisard  tells  us  that  the  imitators  of 

the    Romans,  on   either   side  of  the  Rhine, 

improved  upon  this,  for  their  law  allowed  one 

French  Idioms.  I 
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to  pinch  the  ear  of  the  unwilling  witness ;  even 
to  pull  his  hair,  and  to  administer  a  judicious 
slap  was  not  illegal ;  hence  se  faire  tirer 
Voreille^  to  require  pressing:  ne  pas  se  faire 
tirer  Voreille,  to  do  anything  willingly.  Ac- 
cording to  Pliny,  the  lowest  par^.  of  the  ear  is 
the  seat  of  memory  ;  was  that  the  origin  of 
the  now  obsolete  custom  of  pulling  a  boy's 
ears  when  he  did  not  know  his  lessons  ? 
57  (139^)  Pdii'e  ses  orges,  to  cut  down  one's  barley  ;  this 
gives  the  idea  of  reaping,  and  from  this  of 
succeeding,  getting  rich.  To  the  examples 
taken  from  Gil  Bias,  by  Lesage  (1668 — 1747)* 
and  found  in  L.ttre,  can  be  added  the  pretty 
lines  in  Theodore  de  Banville's  Ballade  a 
Georges.  "  If,  says  the  poet,  you  wish  to 
be  wise,  avoid  the  idler  and  his  prattle,  and 
the  stupid  upstart. 

Car  tous  ces  gens-la.  font  leiirs  orges 
En  pillant  I'artiste  ingenu. 
Souviens-toi  bien  de  cela,  Georges.  (1878); 
For  all  those  people  feather  their  nest  by  rob- 
bing the  ingenuous  artist.  Remember  that, 
George." 
(140)  II  nefaut  pas  vendre  lapeau  de  Pours,  etc.,  comes 
from  an  old  fable  imitated  by  La  Fontaine 
(book  v.,  fable  xx.).  Two  men,  hard  up  for 
money,  sell  a  furrier  the  coat  of  a  bear  still  at 
large,  but  which  they  intend  to  kill  soon  ;  and 
they  set  out  for  that  purpose.  No  sooner, 
however,  do  they  see  the  game  than  their 
courage  fails  them;  one  gets  on  a  tree,  the 
other  lies  down  and  pretends  to  be  dead,  having 
heard  that  bears  turn  away  from  corpses ;  this 
saves  him,  for  the  animal,  after  smelling  him, 
retires.  His  companion  comes  down  from  the 
tree,  congratulates  him  on  his  narrow  escape, 
and  adds  :  "  What  did  the  bear  whisper  to  you, 
for  he  came  close  to  your  ear  ?  "  The  other 
answers  wittily:  "II  m'a  dit  qu'il  ne  faut 
jamais  vendre  la  peaudel'ours.  i'onnel'aitmis 
par  terre."  He  told  me  that  you  must  never 
sell  the  bear's  fur  before  you  have  killed  him. 
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67  (141)  Outrecuidant  is  the  present  participle  of  outre- 
cuider  (obsolete),  composed,  of  outre ^  beyond, 
2Ln6.cuider,  to  think,  Lat.  •  cogitare ' ;  un  outre- 
cuidantj  a  conceited  man. 

(142)  Outrer^  from  o^dre,  beyond,  Lat. '  ultra' ;  it  means 

to  push   beyond  the  proper  bounds,  to  exag- 
gerate, to  exasperate,  etc. 

(143)  //  s^en  est  ouvert  a  nioi,  literally  he  opened  him- 

self (his  mind,  his  heart)  about  it  to  me. 

(144)  Tirer  a  la  court e  paille^  to  draw  lots  with  pieces 

of  straw  of  unequal  length. 

58  (145)  Eire  dans  les  petits  papiers  de  quelqu^un^  is  to  be 
dear  to  one ;  probably  petits  papiers  here 
means  private  memoranda,  private  notes. 
(146)  Party  parti,  partie ;  only  one  of  the  three  is 
masculine,  le  parti ;  the  two  others,  la  part  and 
la  partie,  are  feminine ;  in  the  ten  expressions 
which  we  give  containing  la  part,  the  word 
means  share,  side,  and  also  the  source  from 
which  something  emanates  ;  in  the  six  con- 
taining le  parti  it  signifies  determination, 
match  (matrimonial),  treatment,  advantage; 
in  the  seven  containing  la  partie,  the  idea 
given  is  that  of  match  (game),  trip,  part,  adver- 
sary, (prendre  a  partie). 

69  (147)  Partie,  jew,  when  the  English  word  game  means 
match,  conveying  the  idea  of  two  sides  being 
engaged  against  one  another,  use  partie  :  nous 
faisons  tme  partie  de  cricket,  de  cartes ;  il  a 
perdu  la  partie ',  ils  vont  faire  une  partie,  we 
are  having  a  cricket  match,  a  game  at  cards ; 
they  are  going  to  have  a  game  ;  for  the  other 
senses  of  game  use  jeu  ;  the  game  of  cricket 
(or  cricket)  is  very  popular  here  ;  croquet  is  a 
dull  game ;  the  game  called  hide-and-seek,  etc. 

60  (148)  Un  pas  de  clerc ;  although  clerc  is  often  taken 
in  the  sense  of  savant,  a  learned  man,  its 
meaning  here  is  evidently  that  of  novice, 
apprentice,  inexperienced  clerk ;  un  pas  de 
clerc  is  a  mistake  committed  through  ignorance, 
thoughtlessness,  or  clumsiness. 
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61  (149)     Gens  sans  aveu  ;  aveu  is  the  act  by  which,  under 

the  feudal  system,  the  vassal  recognised  that 
he  held  his  fief  from  the  lord ;  even  freemen 
who  had  no  land  attached  themselves  to  some 
lord,  who  was  expected  to  protect  them  ;  hence 
un  homme  sans  aveu  came  to  mean  a  man 
owned  by  no  one,  a  vagabond. 
Battre  le  pave,  literally  to  beat  the  pavement^ 
to  loaf  about. 

(150)  Mine,  look,  bearing ;  cf.  English  *  mien,'  German 

ajliene. 

(151)  Fourgon,  poker. 

62  (152)     Penser  «,  penser   de ;    with   the   preposition   a, 

penser  means  to  have  in  one's  mind,  ta 
remember ;  with  the  preposition  de,  to  have 
an  opinion  about  somebody  or  something. 

(153)  Sous  peu,  also  dans  peu,  de  temps  is  understood  ; 

sous  peu  de  temps,  lit.  under  a  little  time,  soon. 

(154)  Faire  le  pied  de  grue  ;   it  is  a  popular  belief  that 

each  crane,  in  turn,  keeps  watch  over  the  rest 
of  the  flock,  standing  on  one  leg;  from  this, 
faire  le  pied  de  grue  signified  to  be  kept  wait* 
ing  a  long  time. 

63  (155)     -^w  pi^d  de  la  lettre  is  considered  as  a  kind  ol 

superlative  o'  a  la  lettre,  *  literally,'  and  means 
*to  the  very  letter,'  '  quite  literally.'  Typo- 
graphers divide  the  type  into  three  parts,  Vosil^ 
le  corps,  Ic  pie  or  pied ;  the  latter  is  the  stem 
on  which  the  letter  rests. 

(156)  Jeter  la  pierre  a.  .  .  .,  to  cast  the  stone  at ;  fig- 
uratively, to  blame;  taken  from  the  old 
punishment  of  stoning.     (St.  John,  viii.,  7.) 

{157)     A  pierre  fendre,  enough  to  split  the  stones. 

{158)  De  plain-pied,  on  a  level,  plain,  Latin,  *  planus,' 
even. 

64  (159)     Menu,  small,  minute,  Lat.  '  minutus.' 

(160)  Livre  sterling ;  la  livre  was  a  French  coin,  the 
value  of  which  varied  very  much  ;  it  is  now 
used  as  a  synonym  of  franc ;  //  a  dix  mille 
I'ivres  de  rente,  he  has  ten  thousand  francs  a 
year ;  this  is  the  reason  why,  in  speaking  of 
English  pounds,  we  add  sterling,  to  avoid  con- 
fusion. 
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64  (161)      Tout  vient  h  point  a  qui  sait  attendre,  literally, 

everything  comes  to  him  who  knows  how  to 
wait ;  in  spite  of  eminent  French  scholars, 
who  prove  by  quotations  from  Old  French 
that  we  ought  to  say,  tout  vient  d.  point  qui 
sait  attendre,  without  ^,  the  preposition  ct 
before  qui  is  very  generally  used. 

65  (162)     ye  lui  rendrais  des points,  i.e.  *  the  points '  in  a 

game,  part  of  the  score. 

(163)  A  bon  port,  to  the  good,  i.e.  to  the  *  right '  har- 

bour, to  its  proper  destination. 

(164)  Faire  poser ;  the  neuter  M^xh  poser  means  to  sit 

for  one's  likeness ;  from  this,  faire  poser 
signifies  to  keep  somebody  waiting,  and 
figuratively,  to  mystify. 

66  (165)     Poseur ;  it  is  easy  to  understand  how  poser,  to 

sit  for  one's  likeness,  came  to  mean  to  strike 
attitudes,  to  be  affected  ;  poseur  is  a  substan- 
tive,  formed  from  it. 

(166)  Mettre  les  pouces ;  when   a  criminal   is   appre- 

hended by  the  police,  he  is  made  to  put  his 
thumbs  through  a  kind  of  manacles  or  hand- 
cuffs called  p  ucettes  ;  from  this,  mettre  les 
pouces,  and  also  coucher  les  pouces,  means  to 
acknowledge  one's-self  beaten,  to  give  in. 
The  custom  of  the  athletes  of  putting  up  a 
finger  to  ask  for  mercy,  aipsiv  daKTvXov, 
*tollere  digitum,'  cannot  be,  as  some  think, 
the  origin  of  our  locution,  for  duKrvkov  and 
*  digitum '  do  not  mean  thumb,  pouce ;  and 
besides,  in  the  French  expression,  pouces  is 
in  the  plural. 

(167)  Jeter  de  la  poudre  aux    yeux ;  poudre  was  a 

synonym  of  poussiere,  dust,  and  is  now  em- 
ployed in  that  sense  by  poets.  The  origin  of 
this  locution  is  said  to  be  the  dust  raised  in 
the  hippodrome  and  stadium  by  the  chariots 
and  foot-runners  of  old ;  those  whv  had  the 
lead  naturally  covered  with  dust  t^.ose  who 
were  behind  them.  There  is  a  very  pretty 
comedy  by  Labiche  and  E.  Martin  called  La 
poudre  aux  yeux. 
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66  (i68)    //  n^a  pas  invents  la  poudre^  he  has  not  invented 

gunpowder  ;  figuratively,  he  is  a  fool.  On  a 
tire  un  feu  d^artifice  a  sa  naissance  is  a  witty 
modification  ot  this  saying,  for  if  a  firework 
was  let  off  at  his  birth  he  cannot  have  invented 
gunpowder. 
(i6g)  Une  poule  mouillee,  a  wet  hen  ;  those  who  have 
seen,  after  a  heavy  shower,  a  hen  which  has 
failed  to  find  shelter  from  it,  will  easily  under- 
stand this  locution. 

(170)  Chair  de  poule,  hen's  flesh ;   when  a  fowl  has 

been  plucked,  its  skin  is  not  smooth  like  the 
human  skin  is  ;  horror,  however,  producing  a 
peculiar  physical  sensation,  is  supposed  to 
give  our  skin  a  temporary  roughness  similar 
to  that  of  the  chair  de  poule. 

(171)  A   brule-pourpoint ;    pourpoinf,    doublet;  tirer  d 

brule-pourpointy  to  shoot  nea-  enough  to  burn 
the  doublet,  i.e.  quite  close ;  hence  dire 
quelque  chose  a  brule-pourpoint,  to  say  harsh 
things  to  a  person's  face. 

67  (.172)     Bien   lui,  z/ous,  etc.,  prend  de...,  it  is  lucky  fol 

him,  for  you,  etc.,  that...  ;  bien  lui  prend  di 
fCetre  pas  de  verre,  is  part  of  a  line  of  Moliere's 
Femmes  savantes,  act  iii.,  scene  ii.  Lepine, 
the  lackey,  clumsily  falls  down,  and  Belise, 
one  of  the  learned  ladies,  explains  to  him 
that  the  fall  proceeded  from  his  deviation 
from  the  fixed  point  which  we  call  centre  oi 
gravity ;  '*  I  became  aware  of  it.  Ma'am, 
when  I  was  on  the  ground,"  says  Lepine; 
and  Trissotin,  to  show  his  wit,  adds  :  "  It  is 
^  well  for  him  he  is  not  made  of  glass." 

68  (173)     Etre  pres  de  ses  pieces,  literally,  to  be  near  to 

one's  pieces  of  money,  figuratively,  not  to  like 
to  part  with  them,  to  be  close,  niggardly. 

69  (174)     ^^  prete  pour  un   rendu,  literally,     something 

lent  for  something  returned ;  Littre  protests 
against  this  form  of  the  locution,  which  is, 
however,  the  one  generally  adopted ;  he 
regrets  the  older  form,  un  prete  rendu,  a  loan 
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returned,  and  thinks  Beranger  altered  the 
expression  for  the  better,  when  he  said :  un 
rendu  pour  un  prete,  something  returned  for 
something  lent. 
69  (175)  Prise,  a  "eminine  substantive  from  prendre, 
expressing  the  idea  of  seizing,  taking  hold  of. 

71  (176)     Se  mettre  en  quatre  pour  quelqu'un,  literally,  to 

quarter  ne's-self  for  someone,  and,  figura- 
tively, to  do  one's  utmost  for  somebody ;  in 
Old  French,  mettre  en  quartiers,  mettre  en 
quatre  quartiers,  meant  to  quarter ;  in  the 
expression  se  mettre  en  quatre,  the  word 
quartiers  or  parties  is  understood. 

(177)  Monter    Vescalier    quatre  a  quatre,  four  steps  at 

a  time,  that  is  to  say,  very  fast. 

(178)  Tenir    quelqu'un   d  quatre    means   to    be   four 

persons  to  hold  one,  and  implies  great  exertion 
on  the  part  of  the  four  ;  from  this,  with  tenir 
used  reflexively,  se  tenir  d  quatre  has  come  to 
signify,  to  exert  one's-self  greatly,  to  do  one's 
utmost. 

72  (179)     Qui-vive  I     Before  the  sixteenth   century,    the 

French  sentinel's  cry  was  qui  va  Id !  who 
goes  there !  in  the  sixteenth  century  many 
Italian  words  and  expressions  were  introduced 
into  French,  especially  those  having  reference 
to  military  art,  and  from  the  Italian  chi  viva  ? 
the  French  formed  qui-vive.  We  cannot  resist 
giving  the  following  very  ingenious  explana- 
tion of  chi  viva,  which  we  have  just  read : 
viva  should  be  written  in  two  words,  vi  and  va ; 
thus  the  expression  chi  vi  va  would  mean, 
who  goes  there;  va  from  Uindare,^  to  go,  and 
*vi,^  there;  "se  non  e  vero  e  ben  trovato." 
The  fact  is,  that  one  is  at  a  loss  to  understand 
why  the  French  and  Italians  should  use  the 
verb  "  to  live "  when  in  other  languages 
*  to  go  '  is  employed,  and  above  all,  if  vive  is 
the  subjunctive  oivivre,  no  reasonable  expla- 
^  nation  of  the  use  of  this  mood  can  be  given. 
(180)  Etre  d  quia-,  this  last  word  is  the  Latin  'quia,* 
because;  to  be  reduced,   is  an  argument,  to 
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stop  at  ^quia,^  because,  shows  that  one  cannot 
answer  the  question  which  requires  solution  ; 
the  Latin  word  is  used  because  in  the  Old 
French  University  dissertations,  disputations, 
etc.,  were  written  or  carried  on  in  Latin. 

72  (i8i)     Quitte,  free,  rid;  Latin,  'quietus,'  quiet. 

(182)     A  bon   marche  and  d,   bon  compte,    both  mear 
cheaply. 

75  (183)  Ras,  close  shaven  ;  Latin  *rasus,'  from  '  radere, 
to  shave,  to  smooth.  '  Tabula,'  a  writing  tablet, 
'  rasa,'  scraped,  smoothed,  ready  to  receive 
fresh  writing. 
(184)  Se  reclamer  de ;  this  was  an  old  law-term, 
meaning  to  appeal  from  one  court  to  another  ; 
se  reclamer  de  quelqu^un  signifies  now  to  de- 
clare that  you  are  known  by  that  person,  that 
you  are  in  his  service  or  a  relation  of  his. 

78  (185)  Revanche  does  not  always  mean  a  return  of  evil 
for  evil,  but  sometimes  signifies  an  exchange 
of  good  offices. 
(i86)  ye  n'en  reviens  pas,  signifies  I  have  not  yet 
recovered  from  the  emotion,  astonishment, 
etc.,  caused  me  by... 

(187)  Rien  comes  from  the  Lat.  '  rem,'  accusative  of 

'  res,'  though  it  is  generally  used  with  w^, 
expressed  or  understood,  and  means  '  nothing,' 
sometimes  it  is  employed  in  the  sense  of 
'  something,  a  trifle ; '  it  even  has  a  plural  in 
this  sense,  il  vaut  mieux  ne  rien  faire  que  de 
faire  des  riens,  it  is  better  to  do  nothing  than 
waste  one's  time  at  trifles. 

(188)  Tel  qui  rit  vendredi,  dimanche  pleurera  ;  this  is 

from  Les  Plaideurs,  by  Racine,  act  i.,  scene  i., 
line  2.  The  poet  has  put  an  old  proverb  into 
a  terse  line,  and  the  public  have  adopted  his 
line  as  the  definite  form  of  the  proverb ; 
superstitious  people  look  upon  Friday  as  an 
unlucky  day,  etc. ;  on  the  continent,  at  least, 
many  consider  Sunday  as  a  day  of  rejoicing ; 
Petit-Jean,  who  says  this  line,  thinks  that  the 
future  is  very  uncertain,  and  that  sorrow 
follows  close  upon  joy. 
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79  (i8g)  Un  vieux  routier ;  we  have  the  choice  between 
two  origins :  ist,  route ,  a  road,  routier^  one 
who  frequents  the  roads,  a  vagabond,  versed 
in  all  sorts  of  crafts,  deceits,  etc.  ;  2nd,  route^ 
in  Old  French,  a  band  of  soldiers ;  un  vieux 
routier  would  then  mean  an  old  and  expe- 
rienced soldier, 
(igo)  Ne  savoir  a  quel  saint  se  vouer^  not  to  know  to 
what  saint  to  dedicate  onc's-self,  what  saint 
to  implore;  many  Roman  Chatolics  in  distress 
and  illness  implore  the  dedicate  themselves 
to  certain  saints  who  have  the  reputation  of 
relieving  or  curing  the  special  kind  of  distress 
or  illness  from  which  they  are  suffering ;  La 
Mothe  Le  Vayer  (1588-1672)  tells  us  that  in 
some  parts  of  France,  the  people  establish  a 
strange  relation  between  the  saint's  name 
and  the  diseases  he  is  supposed  to  cure: 
Saint-Clair  (clear)  is  invoked  for  the  sight, 
Saint-Claude  ('  claudus,*  lame,)  for  lameness, 
etc.,  etc. ;  figuratively,  the  expression  means 
to  be  at  a  loss. 
(191)  Precher  pour  son  saint ;  every  church,  village, 
and  town  in  France  is  placed  under  the 
patronage  of  some  saint,  and  each  priest,  in 
his  sermons,  naturally  claims  from  the  faithful 
special  devotion  for  his  and  their  particular 
saint ;  hence  precher  pour  son  saint,  to  look 
after  your  own  interest  and  that  of  those  dear 
to  you. 

80  (192)  Que  je  sache,  je  ne  sache  pas  que ;  the  first  of 
these  expressions  has  a  Latin  origin  :  *  Sextius, 
expectabatur ;  sed  non  venerat  quod  sciam ' 
(Cicero,  ad.  Att  lib.  ii.,  iv.)  ;  in  both  cases 
sache  is  the  subjunctive  present  of  savoir ; 
je  ne  sache  pas  que,  a  milder  negative  than 
je  ne  sais  pas  si,  I  do  not  know  whether,  has 
probably  been  formed,  by  analogy,  from  que 
je  sache  ;  examples  of  these  expressions  can 
be  found  in  some  of  our  best  authors  ;  the 
plural  que  nous  sachions  is  allowable,  but 
sachons  is  decidedly  not  French  used  other- 
wise than  as  the  imperative. 
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80  (193)     Semblanty   a   masculine    substantive    meaning 

appearance,  pretence. 

81  (194)     Faire  des  siennes  ;  a  noun  feminine  plural  like 

fredaines,  freaks,  orfolies,  pranks,  is  evidently 
iinderstood. 

(195)  En  somme,  somme  toute,  i.e.  in  summing  up,  all 

things  being  summed  up. 

(196)  Un  sot  en  trots  lettres-  literally,  a  fool  in  three 

letters,  a  complete  fool ;  we  propose  the  two 
following  explanations  :  ist,  sot  en  trois  lettres^ 
not  to  be  confused  with  seau,  sceau^  saut^ 
which  are  pronounced  the  same,  but  have 
more  than  three  letters ;  2nd,  un  sot  en  trois 
lettres  might  be  said  in  imitation  of  the  'trium 
literarum  homo,'  F.U.R.  the  man  of  three 
letters  :  Anthrax,  tun'  trium  literarum  homo 
me  vituperas  ? — Congrio  :  fur,  etiam,  fur  tri- 
furcifer.  {Plautus,  Aulularia,  act  iii.,  scene  i., 
line  281.)  A.  You,  you  three  lettered  fellow; 
do  you  abuse  me,  you  thief? — C.  To  be  sure 
I  do,  you  trebly-distilled  thief  of  thieves. 

82  (197)     Trempe  comme  tine  soupe  ;  the  final  operation  of 

soup-making  consists  in  putting  into  the 
empty  tureen  very  thin  slices  of  bread  over 
which  the  boiling  broth  is  poured;  this  is 
called  trcmper  la  soupe,  hence  trempe  comme 
une  soupe,  soaked  through. 

83  (198)     Etre  sur  le  tapis,  to  be  on  the  table-cover  round 

which  committees,  etc.,  etc.,  assemble  to 
discuss  their  business ;  etre  sur  le  tapis  is  to 
be  a  subject  of  discussion,  to  be  talked  of. 
(igg)  Faire  tapisserie,  to  sit  against  the  walls  of  a  ball- 
room and  adorn  them  like  the  tapestries  of 
olden  times. 

(200)  A  tdtons,  from  tdter,  to  feel. 

(201)  Un  **  tiens  "  vaut  mieux  que  deux  '*  tu  Vauras,"" 

literally,  one  "hold"  (take  this)  is  better  than 
two  "you  will  have  it." 
85  (202)     Le  tiers  et  le  quart.    Littre  tells  us  that  tiers  and 
quart   mean    the  third   or    fourth    person  in- 
differently, hence  anybody,  everybody  ;  from 
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Nisard,  however,  we  suggest  the  following 
explanation  :  le  tiers  and  le  quart  were  taxes 
which  the  common  herd  had  to  pay,  but  from 
which  noblemen  and  privileged  persons  were 
exempt :  from  this  le  tiers  and  le  quart  may 
have  come  to  mean  anybody,  everybody. 

87  (203)      Traiter  de  Turc  h  More,  to  treat  some  one  as 

the  Turks  treated  the  Moors  in  Barbary. 
Barbary. 

(204)  Vaillant  was  an  old  present  participle  of  valoir^ 

it  is  now  a  substantive  meaning  *  capital,'  and 
used  in  a  few  idiomatic  expressions  :  c'est  tout 
mon  vaillant^  that 's  all  I  have,  that 's  all  I  am 
worth. 

(205)  Ce  qti'ejt  vaut  Paune,  literally,  how  much  an  ell 

of  it  costs ;  figuratively,  to  know  something 
by  experience,  to  know  what  it  or  he  is  worth, 
etc. 

88  (206)     A  verse  J  from  verser,  to  pour. 

90  (207)  Trie  sur  le  volet,  sorted  on  the  sorting-board, 
figuratively,  chosen  with  the  greatest  care. 
Gardeners,  seedsmen,  etc.,  are  in  the  habit  of 
sorting  their  seeds  on  a  board  called  volet. 
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A  mere  suggestion. — The  pupil  should  go 
over  each  paper  twice,  either  in  writing  or 
viva-voce ;  the  first  time  he  might  be  allowed 
to  look  at  the  list,  where  he  will  find  a  sen- 
tence similar  to  the  one  he  has  to  translate. 
E.g.,  under  "  yeux  "  he  will  find  II  a  oiivert  de 
grands  yevx ;  this  will  help  him  to  translate 
No.  I.  thus  :  Ih  ont  ouvert  de  grands  yeux  lorsque 
je  sids  entre.  The  second  time  he  should  not  be 
allowed  any  help. 


1.  They  looked  very  much  astonished  when 
I  came  in.  2.  I  am  very  unsettled ;  I  travel  a 
good  deal.  3.  The  ship  will  not  be  long  before 
it  enters  the  harbour.  4.  Do  not  forget  that 
patience  brings  all  things  about.  5.  You  are 
at  his  beck  and  call.  6.  I  upset  the  glass  inad- 
vertently. 7.  The  uncle  and  nephew  do  not 
get  on  very  well  together.  8.  That's  your 
look-out.  9.  They  wanted  a  thousand  pounds; 
they  have  brought  down  their  pretentions. 
10.  You  are  no  judge  of  architecture. 

I.  Yeux.  2.  Oiseau.  3.  Tarder.  4.  Point.  5.  Doigt, 
6.  Megarde.  7.  Menage.  8.  Affaire.  9.  Rabattre.  10. 
Connaitre. 
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11. 

1.  They  were  very  much  embarrassed,  and 
did  not  know  which  way  to  turn.  2.  You  are 
talking  nonsense.     3.  Are  you  short-sighted  ? 

4.  Tell  them  to  (de)  mind  their  own  business. 

5.  You  do  not  take  enough  care  of  yourself. 

6.  You  are  an  old  hand  at  it,  evidently.  7.  He 
will  get  there  safe.  8.  Does  this  door  open  on 
the  yard?  9.  Her  yellow  hat  does  not  go 
well  with  her  blue  dress.  10.  I  forwarded 
the  parcel  to  its  address. 

I.  Saint.  2.  Radoter.  3.  Basse.  4.  Meier.  5.  Menager. 
6.  Coup.     7.  Port.     8.  Donner.     9.  Jurer.     10.  Tenir. 


III. 


1.  When  they  come  here  they  turn  every- 
thing topsy-turvy.  2.  You  did  not  act  well 
towards  him.  3.  He  sent  you  some  flowers  ; 
he  knows  you  are  passionately  fond  of  them. 
4.  I  went  straight  on,  as  you  told  me.  5.  You 
run  with  the  hare  and  hunt  with  the  hounds. 
6.  Stick  to  it,  and  he  will  give  in.  7.  I  cannot 
tell  you  exactly  what  it  cost  me.  8.  The 
soldiers  of  the  guard  had  been  chosen  with 
the  greatest  care.  9.  His  books  put  science 
within  reach  of  everybody.  10.  You  will  not 
do  it  twice  ;  it  was  a  fluke. 

I.  Sens.  2.  User.  3.  Raffoler.  4.  Droit.  5.  Menager. 
6.  Tenir.     7.  Juste.     8.  Volet,     g.  Portee.     10.  Coup. 
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1.  He  did  it  knowingly.  2.  They  have  not 
a  penny  to  their  name.  8.  We  treat  the 
matter  as  a  jofi:e.  4.  He  is  a  good  fellow,  but 
he  has  no  breeding.  5.  You  are  right,  and  I 
am  wrong.  6.  It  is  not  hard  to  do.  7.  If  he 
refuses,  what  does  it  matter  ?  8.  How  are 
they  getting  on  at  home?  9.  How  is  he 
going  to  get  out  of  that  scrape  ?  10.  In  say- 
ing that,  he  is  looking  after  his  own  interest. 

I.  Connaissance.  2.  Vaillant.  3.  Raillerie.  4.  Usage. 
5.  Raison.  6.  Mer.  7.  Importer.  8.  Porter,  g.  Tirer. 
10.  Saint. 


1.  It  is  a  proof  that  idleness  is  the  mother 
of  all  vices.  2.  We  did  not  live  on  good  terms 
togetlier.  3.  You  are  a  better  shot  than  your 
cousin.  4.  We  work  at  the  rate  of  six  francs 
a  day.  5.  I  do  not  like  them  ;  they  brag  too 
much.  6.  You  are  going  too  far.  7.  The 
poor  children  were  constantly  exposed  to  ill- 
treatment.  8.  Grasp  all,  lose  all.  9.  The 
examiner  asked  him  very  easy  questions. 
10.  He  plays  with  the  first  button  of  his 
waistcoat  to  keep  himself  in  countenance. 

I.  Oisivete.  2.  Intelligence.  3.  Tireur.  4.  Raison. 
5.  Valoir.  6.  Mesure.  7.  Butte.  8.  Embrasse.  g.  Poser. 
10.  Contenance. 
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VI. 

1.  It  has  been  settled  that  you  should  suc- 
ceed (a)  your  uncle.  2.  He  is  not  prepared  to 
pass  his  examination.  3.  It  is  a  very  useful 
work,  but  it  is  expensive  all  the  same.  4.  He 
is  (c'est)  the  greatest  musician  of  our  time;  he 
is  beyond  all  comparison.  5.  You  were  not 
here  yesterday ;  you  have  been  playing 
truant.  6.  He  has  not  been  punished  in 
proportion    to   the    gravity   of  the    offence. 

7.  They  say  that  they  know  music  because 
they  play  the  piano  very  badly.  8.  They  are 
not  very  self-possessed.  9.  We  do  not  like 
him  ;  he  is  an  affected  fellow.  10.  You  are 
always  on  the  move. 

I.  Convenir.  2.  Mesure.  3.-Laisser.  4.  Pair.  5.  ficole. 
6.  Raison.  7.  Toucher.  8.  Sang-froid.  9.  Poseur.  10. 
Mont. 

VII. 

1.  They  say  in  the  newspaper  that  she  blew 
her  brains  out.      2.  Everybody  knows  him. 

8.  We  go  to  town  every  other  day.  4.  God 
tempers  the  wind  to  the  shorn  lamb.  5.  I 
looked  at  him  full  in  the  face.  6.  Everybody 
blamed  him.  7.  I  think  you  will  get  on  ;  you 
are  sharp  enough.  8.  They  made  him  knuckle 
under.  9.  You  are  in  a  run  of  good  luck. 
10.  There  will  be  a  viva  voce  examination. 

I.  Bruler.  2.  Monde.  3.  Tout.  4.  Mesurer.  5.  Yeux. 
6.  Tort.     7.  Chemin.     8.  Pouce.     9.  Veine.     10.  Oral. 
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VIII. 


1.     You     misinterpreted     what     he    said. 

2.  They  are  known  throughout  the  world. 

3.  Nobody  understood  what  he  was  driving 
at.  4.  We  live  in  town  all  the  year  round. 
5.  They  know  how  to  throw  dust  into  people's 
eyes.    6.  He  came  down  because  he  felt  giddy. 

7.  I  have  found  the  very  thing  I  wanted. 

8.  He  always  dresses  very  well.  9.  That  does 
not  pay  at  all.  10.  I  know  all  about  that 
business. 

I.  (See  under  Sens.)  2.  Monde.  3.  Venir.  4.  Long. 
5.  Poudre.  6.  Tourner.  7.  Affaire.  8.  Mettre.  g.  Rap- 
porte.     10.  Courant. 


IX. 


1.  They  drank  your  health.  2.  I  was  made 
to  do  it.  3.  We  long  to  see  the  new  piece. 
4.  Leave  well  alone.  5.  How  is  it  that  he  has 
not  invited  you  ?  6.  They  are  getting  on  at 
a  good  pace.  7.  We  have  not  heard  both  sides. 

8.  That  becomes  wearisome  in  the  long  run. 

9.  He  made  us  turn  back.     10.  We  will  buy  it 
at  any  price. 

I.  Sante.  2.  Main.  3.  Bruler.  4.  Mieux.  5.  Venir. 
6.  Train.  7.  Pour.  8.  Longue.  9.  Rebrousser.  10. 
Coute. 

K 
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X. 


1.  They  felt  grateful  for  our  kindness.  2.  It 
is  nearly  the  same  thing.  3.  We  are  not  in  a 
humour  for  laughing.  4.  He  told  me  that  you 
had  heard  from  your  brother.  5.  I  am  satisfied 
because  I  know  that  you  do  your  best.  6.  You 
are  not  easily  discouraged.  7.  Your  coat  is 
worn  threadbare.  8.  Separate  them  or  else 
they  will  come  to  blows.  9.  He  told  me  that 
point  blank.  10.  His  carriage  was  drawn  by 
four  horses,  who  were  going  at  full  speed. 

I.  Sensible.  2.  Pres.  3.  Train.  4.  Nouvelles.  5. 
Mieux.  6.  Rebuter.  7.  Corde.  8.  Venir.  g.  Pourpoint. 
JO.  Bruler. 


XL 

] .  You  come  too  late  as  usual.  2.  His  clerk 
receives  daily  large  sums  of  money  for  the 
firm.  3.  You  know  the  proverb  :  "  Give  a  dog 
a  bad  name  and  hang  him."  4.  They  are 
improving.  5.  They  have  no  manners. 
6.  You  had  not  yet  acknowledged  the  receipt 
of  our  parcel.  7.  I  cannot  invite  him,  we 
have  quarrelled.     8.  You  were  most  patient. 

9.  They  are  rather  too  particular.  10.  At  the 
baker's  door  a  hundred  (cerdaine)  hungry  chil- 
dren were  clamouring  for  bread. 

I.  Ordinaire.  2.  Toucher.  3.  Noyer.  4.  Mieux.  5. 
Vivre.     6.  Reception.     7.  Brouiller.     8.  Pouvoir.     9.  Trop, 

10.  Cor, 
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XII. 

1.  He  does  not  understand,  and  yet  it  is  as 
plain  as  can  be.  2.  He  told  me  that  was  out 
of  the  question.  3.  He  is  not  my  friend,  for 
he  is  trying  to  take  the  wind  out  of  my  sails. 

4.  One  must  not  hang  a  man  for  his  looks. 

5.  We  led  them  a  sorry  life.  6.  You  have 
done  this  exercise  very  well ;  it  could  not  be 
better.  7.  Tell  him  that  he  is  never  in  the 
way.  8.  That's  not  the  first  time  you  have 
done  that.  9.  I  forbade  him  to  make  use  of 
my  name.  10.  They  would  do  anything  for 
you. 

I.  Sauter.  2.  Songer.  3.  Brisees.  4.  Mine.  5.  Dur. 
b,  Pouvoir.  7.  Trop.  8.  Coutumier.  g.  Reclamer.  10. 
Quatre. 

XIIL 

1.  You  did  not  open  your  mouth  during 
the  whole  evening.  2.  You  must  not  lord  it 
over  us  like  that.  3.  He  is  not  gone  out, 
that's  lucky.  4.  What's  the  meaning  of  that? 

5.  After  having  worked  two  hours  he  is  done 
up.  6.  We  insisted  on  an  apology  from  them. 
7.  How  well  they  look.  8.  Come  to-morrow 
if  it  is  not  inconvenient.  9.  It's  just  like  you. 
10.  She  is  more  sensitive  than  sensible. 

I.  Souffle.    2.  Loi.    3.  Trouver.    4.  Vouloir.     5.  Pouvoir. 

6.  Amende.  7.  Mine.  8.  Deranger.  9.  Reconnaitre. 
10.  Sensible. 
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XIV. 


1.  He  is  not  a  practical  man  ;  he  is  always 
trying  to  do  impossibilities.  2.  You  are  get- 
ting perceptibly  thinner.  3.  In  short,  I  am 
satisfied  with  (de)  his  work.  4.  We  have  to 
deal  with  crafty  people.  5.  They  looked 
cross  at  me.  6.  You  laughed  at  them  for  it. 
7.  You  find  fault  with  everything.  8.  We 
are  on  most  familiar  terms  with  them. 
9.  What's  the  matter  with  him  ?  10.  He  was 
full  of  delicate  attentions  for  his  mother. 

I.  Lune.  2.  Vue.  3.  Somme.  4.  Affaire.  5.  Mine. 
6.  Gorge.     7.  Redire.     8.  Tu.     g.  Prendre.     10.  Soin. 


XV. 

1.  It  is  his  duty,  but  it  is  hard  for  all  that. 

2.  He  is  threatened  with  a  painful  operation. 

3.  Still  waters  run  deep.  4.  We  put  a  good 
face  on  a  bad  business.  5.  We  do  not  beat 
about  the  bush.  6.  After  due  consideration 
I  refuse.  7.  Lay  the  cloth  in  the  large  hall. 
8.  You  set  to  work  the  wrong  way.  9.  They 
treated  their  neighbours  very  badly.  10.  We 
shall  try  and  settle  the  matter  amicably. 

I.  Laisser.  2.  Coup.  3.  Eau.  4.  Mine.  5.  Cherain. 
6.  Reflexion.  7.  Couvert.  8.  Prendre,  g.  Turc.  10, 
Amiable. 
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XVL 

1.  When  will  you  give  your  party?  2.  I 
lost  every  time.  3.  They  have  taken  a  fancy 
to  us.  4.  His  sister  is-  affected.  5.  You  like 
this  and  I  prefer  that ;  tastes  differ.  6.  A 
eat  may  look  at  a  king.  7.  His  zeal  will  not 
last ;  it  is  a  flash  in  the  pan.  8.  After  the 
operation  he  fainted.  9.  How  much  did  he 
charge  you  to  mend  your  chain  ?  10.  Captain 
Webb  swam  across  the  British  Channel. 

I.  Soiree.  2.  Coup.  3.  Amitie.  4.  Mine.  5.  Gout. 
5.  Regarder.      7.  Faille.      8.  Connaissance.      g.  Prendre. 


10.  Nage, 


XVII. 


1.  You  have  forgotten  that  all  is  not  gold 
that  glitters.     2.  Have  you  locked  the  door  ? 

3.  It   is   not   worth   while   your   buying   it. 

4.  There  are  already  a  great  many  people  in 
the  hall.  5.  Do  not  act  hastily,  wait  until  to- 
morrow, take  comisel  of  your  pillow.  6.  That's 
no. business  of  his.  7.  It  is  very  nearly  the 
same  thing.  8.  We  could  not  contain  our- 
selves for  joy.  9.  He  has  more  than  one 
string  to  his  bow.  10.  We  must  make  allow- 
anr^e  for  his  youth. 


I.  Brille.      2.  Clef.      3.  Valoir.      4.  Monde. 
.  Regarde.     7.  Pres.     8.  Sentir.     q.  Corde.     i 


, 5.  Nuit. 

6.  Regarde.     7.  Pres.     8.  Sentir.     q.  Corde.     10.  Part. 
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XVIII. 


1.  The  shoemaker's  wife  is  always  the 
worst  shod.  2.  You  did  not  get  out  of  the 
difficulty  very  well.  8.  They  are  never  at 
home  in  the  evening.  4.  They  see  very  little 
company.  5.  Has  your  father  seen  this  book  ? 
— I  think  not.  6.  You  must  not  be  so  par- 
ticular. 7.  It  is  uLseless,  it's  carrying  coals  to 
Newcastle.  8.  They  are  not  particular  about 
the  price.  9.  He  told  me  of  his  success. 
10.  They  have  landed  property. 

I.  Cordonnier.  2.  Tirer.  3.  Chez.  4.  Monde.  5.  Que. 
6.     Pres.     7.  Eau.     8.  Regarder.    g.  Part.     10.  Soleil. 


XIX. 

1.  Tell  me  what  is  the  matter.  2.  We  do 
not  go  out  into  society  very  much.  3.  He  is 
in  (a)  the  country,  where  he  is  living  in  clover. 
4.  They  did  not  allow  themselves  to  be  de- 
ceived. 5.  He  brought  me  a  present  from  his 
cousin.  6.  They  vie  with  one  another  as  to 
who  shall  talk  most.     7.  You  never  hurry. 

8.  Tell  the  servant  to  (de)  lay  for  five  more. 

9.  We  were  sent  away.     10.  Have  confidence 
in  them,  they  will  set  that  straight. 

I.  Agir.  2.  Monde.  3.  Coq.  4.  Change.  5.  Part. 
6.  Qui.    7.  Presser.    8.  Couvert.    g.  Remercier.    10.  Ordre. 
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XX. 

1.  Remember  the  saying  :  "  What  is  bred 
in  the  bone  will  come  out  in  the  flesh."  2.  I 
did  all  I  could  to  see  the  minister.  8.  It  has 
poured  with  rain  all  day  long.  4.  They  have 
made  that  up.  5.  We  had  some  difficulty  in 
keeping  our  countenance.  6.  Tell  him  that 
there  is  no  hurry.  7.  Do  not  break  this  cup, 
we  value  it  very  much.  8.  Put  your  lesson 
off  till  to-morrow.  9.  Since  his  last  freak 
they  have  kept  a  tight  hand  over  him.  10.  It 
will  take  you  six  months  to  get  into  the 
work. 

I.  Naturel.  2.  Monde.  3.  Verse.  4.  Bonnet, 
5.  Serieux.  6.  Presser.  7.  Tenir.  8.  Remettre.  9.  Bride, 
10.  Courant. 

XXL 

1.  He  did  not  like  French,  he  takes  to  it 
now.     2.  We  paid  him  back  in  his  own  coin. 

3.  You  must  endeavour  not  to  get  beaten. 

4.  He  gave  me  full  power  to  do  as  I  pleased. 

5.  Everybody  gave  him  a  present,  one  a  silver 
cup,  another  a  book,  another  a  watch,  etc. 

6.  They  say  that  you  are  not  favourably 
disposed.  7.  He  looks  as  if  butter  would 
not  melt  in  his  mouth.  8.  He  has  strained 
himself.  9.  I  saw  him  to-day,  he  is  quite 
recovered.  10.  He  shook  hands  with  every- 
body. 

I.  Gout.  2.  Monnaie.  3.  Agir.  4.  Blanc.  5.  Qui. 
6.  Preter.  7.  Toucher.  8-  Effort.  g.  Remettre. 
10.  Serrer. 
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XXII. 

1.  They  are  greatly  in  debt.  2.  Is  your 
brother  upstairs  ?  3.1  could  not  come,  I  was 
giving  a  lesson.  4.  This  actor  is  getting 
stout.  5.  Show  the  gentlemen  up.  6.  He 
dines  out  four  days  out  of  (sur)  seven.  7.  Do 
not  forget  to  give  my  kind  regards  to  your 
cousin.  8.  They  showed  great  courage  in 
this  affair.  9.  We  have  left  no  stone  un- 
turned.    10.  Have  you  sent  for  a  doctor  ? 

I.  Obere.  2.  En.  3.  Train.  4.  Corps.  5.  Monter. 
6.  Ville.    7.  Amitie.    8.  Preuve.    9.  Remuer.   10.  Chercher. 


XXIIL 

1.  I  am  on  the  eve  of  starting  for  a  long 
journey.  2.  With  their  manuscript  in  their 
pocket  they  looked  out  for  an  editor.  3.  You 
are  never  at  home,  you  are  always  on  the 
wing      4.  We  have  outlived  worse  than  that. 

5.  We  like  good  living.  6.  He  is  wrong  to 
give  people  a  handle  against  him.  7.  Give 
them  our  best  compliments.  8.  They  have 
acted  with  the  most  honourable  intentions. 

9.  I  bought  all  my  furniture  second  hand. 

10.  We  are  going  too  slowly  to  suit  me. 

I.  Veille.      2.  Quete.     3.  Mont.     4.  Autre.      5.  Chere. 

6.  Prise.     7.  Part.     8.  Bien.     g.  Rencontre.     10.  Gr^. 
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XXIY. 

1.  On  the  whole  he  is  not  dissatisfied.  2.  They 
picked  a  quarrel  with  us.  3.  You  have  kept 
us  waiting.  4.  You  are  chaffing  us.  5.  We 
are  obliged  to  them  for  having  accepted.  6.  I 
met  your  brother  by  chance.  7.  They  know 
what  it's  worth.  8.  You  know  how  to  take 
advantage  of  your  rival's  faults.  9.  Our  re- 
putation is  at  stake.  10.  He  is  a  first  rate 
linguist. 

I.  Somme.  2.  Querelle.  3.  Attendre.  4.  Moquer, 
5.  Gre.  6.  Rencontrer.  7.  Valoir..  8.  Profit.  9.  Agir. 
10.  Ordre. 


XXV. 

1.  You  are  always  equal  to  the  occasion. 
2.  You  make  too  much  noise ;  we  can  stand 
it  no  longer.  3.  They  are  in  a  draught  there. 
4.  Believe  me,  it  would  be  throwing  good 
money  after  bad.  5.  They  will  be  very  sorry 
for  it.  6.  We  are  going  to  take  a  ride.  7.  The 
workmen  of  the  biscuit  manufactory  have 
struck.  8.  The  ministers  will  go  together  to 
the  palace.  9.  We  found  the  door  shut  against 
us.  10.  There  we  learnt  to  make  a  virtue  of 
necessity. 

I.  Situation.  2.  Tenir.  3.  Air.  4.  Argent.  5.  Mordre. 
6.  Promenade.         7.  Greve.  8.  Rendre.         9.  Visage. 

10.  Necessite. 
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XXVI. 


1.  The  saying  is  true,  "A  friend  in  need  is 
a  friend  indeed."  2.  This  is  the  point  at  issue. 
8.  You  sit  up  too  late.  4.  My  horse  ran  away 
with  me.  5.  I  have  taken  a  good  nap. 
6.  They  sent  him  about  his  business.  7.  He 
rushed  headlong  into  the  crowd.  8.  They  did 
like  you,  and  found  themselves  all  the  better 
off  for  it.  9.  We  are  done  up.  10.  Not  a  sou] 
will  go  and  see  them. 

I.  Besoin.    2.  Agir.     3.    Veiller.      4.  Mors.     5.  Somme. 
6.  Promener.    7.  Corps.    8.  Trouver.    9.  Rendre.     10.  Qui. 


XXVII. 

1.  Be  assured  that  I  did  not  do  it  on  pur- 
pose. 2.  You  have  always  something  funny 
to  say.  3.  What's  that  to  him  ?  he  is  rich 
enough  for  two.  4.  You  will  cut  yourself 
with  that  knife,  that's  certain.  5.  They  know 
it  on  good  authority.  6.  You  have  taken  a  dis- 
like to  them.  7.  They  come  in  the  very  nick  of 
time.  8.  Did  they  call  upon  you  ?  9.  You 
must  not  look  a  gift  horse  in  the  mouth. 
10.  We  have  an  appointment  at  four  o'clock. 

I.  Bien.  2.  Mot.  3.  Importer.  4.  Affaire.  5.  Part. 
6.  Grippe.  7.  Propos.  8.  Visite.  g.  Cheval.  10.  Rendez- 
vous. 
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XXVIII. 

1 .  They  all  looked  very  unhappy.  2.  They 
took  me  at  my  word.  B.  I  am  now  reconciled 
to  it.  4.  They  are  well  up  in  the  business  of 
the  firm.  5.  Their  business  is  in  a  bad  way. 
6.  You  easily  fly  into  a  passion.  7.  He  told 
me  to  (de)  make  a  fair  copy  of  this  letter. 
8.  They  could  not  meet  their  creditors.  9.  You 
have  not  made  inquiries.  10.  Unhappily  for 
you,  you  let  the  cat  out  of  the  bag. 

I.  Air.  2.  Mot.  3.  Parti.  4.  Courant.  5.  Affaire. 
6.  Emporter.  7.  Net.  8.  Face.  9.  Renseignements. 
10.  Oreille. 


XXIX. 

1. 1  executed  his  orders  reluctantly.  2.  How 
many  members  are  there  ? — Three  hundred, 
at  least.  3.  He  startled  him  by  shouting, 
"Who  is  there  ?"  4.  You  resemble  your 
father.  5.  We  have  engaged  a  maid  of  all 
work.  6.  You  don't  understand  anything 
about  it.  7.  What  can  we  do  for  you  ?  8.  I 
can  lend  you  money,  if  necessary.  9.  They 
have  a  competency.  10.  There  is  no  place  like 
home. 

I.  Corps.  2.  Mot.  3.  Qui-vive.  4.  Tenir.  5.  Faire. 
6.  Entendre.    7.  Service.    8.  Besoin.    g.  Rente.    10.  Chez. 
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XXX, 


1.  He  said  that  he  would  think  it  over. 
2.  Now  they  are  even.  3.  You  misinterpret 
what  we  say.  4.  They  have  plenty  of  go  in 
them.  5.  I  do  not  like  them  ;  they  make 
mountains  out  of  mole-hills.  6.  They  have 
grown  very  much.  7.  It  is  getting  late  ;  we 
must  go.  8.  A  bird  in  the  hand  is  worth  two 
in  the  bush.  9.  You  keep  very  late  hours. 
10.  We  are  among  friends. 

I.  Songer.  2.  Quitte.  3.  Mai.  4.  Entrain.  5.  Mouche. 
6.  Bien.  7.  Faire.  8.  Tenir.  g.  Rentrer.  10.  Connais- 
sance. 


XXXI. 

1.  He  dismissed  me.  2.  You  are  not  perse- 
vering ;  you  have  already  given  it  up.  3.  He 
is  not  simple  enough  to  take  it  all  in.  4.  I 
have  not  got  change  for  a  hundred-franc  note. 

5.  You  have  a  great  faulty  you  are  loud  spoken. 

6.  They  take  offence  easily.  7.  They  said  they 
did  not  suspect  me ;  but  nevertheless  they  kept 
watch  over  me.  8.  I  shall  bring  him  to  his 
senses.  9.  Honour  to  whom  honour  is  due. 
10.  How  can  we  help  it  ? 

I.  Conge.  2.  Partie.  3  Argent.  4.  Monnaie.  5. 
Verbe.  6.  Mouche.  7.  Laisser.  8.  Raison.  g.  Seigneur. 
10.  Faire. 
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XXXII. 

1.  Will  they  give  you  a  share  in  the  busi- 
ness? 2.  Mind  you  do  not  talk  politics 
(politique)  before  him.  3.  I  can  promise  no- 
thing ;  I  like  to  be  independent.  4.  He  speaks 
at  random.  5.  They  humour  all  my  whims. 
6.  He  is  stupid,  and  he  looks  it.  7.  I  think 
that  his  son  is  clever.  8.  Sell  me  this  book,  I 
will  give  you  five  shillings  for  it.  9.  That's 
the  very  reason  why  you  should  work  harder. 
10.  You  whispered  something  to  me,  but  I  did 
not  understand. 

I.  Interesser.  2.  Garder.  3.  Coudee.  4.  Tete. 
5.  Preter.  6.  Air.  7.  Moyen.  8.  Donner.  g.  Raison. 
£o.  Oreille. 


XXXIII. 

1.  He  cannot  travel  yet,  he  is  just  recover- 
ing from  sickness.  2.  The  better  the  day  the 
better  the  deed.  3.  Write  to  him,  that  will 
do  better.  4.  They  have  not  the  means  of 
spending  as  much  as  you.  5.  We  vied  with 
one  another  in  politeness.  6.  He  tried  to  get 
accustomed  to  it,  and  he  succeeded.  7.  We 
bear  him  no  malice.  8.  He  has  eleven  suits 
of  clothes.  9.  We  shall  get  out  of  the  diffi- 
culty without  their  help.  10.  You  are  on  the 
road  to  ruin. 

I.  Sortir.  2.  CEuvre.  3.  Valoir.  4.  Moyen.  5.  As- 
saut.  6.  Faire.  7.  Rancune.  8.  Habillement.  9.  Tirer, 
10.  Courir. 
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XXXIV. 

1.  We  were  not  present  at  the  reading  of 
the  ^11.  2.  They  always  take  your  part. 
3.  We  did  a  foolish  thing.  4.  He  insists  on 
my  coming  with  him.  5.  Keep  step  with 
them.  6.  We  look  at  it  in  quite  a  different 
light.  7.  I  shall  not  travel  this  summer,  I 
cannot  afford  it.  8.  Were  you  a  candidate 
for  that  place  ?  9.  We  were  at  our  wits'  end. 
10.  You  are  over  head  and  ears  in  debt. 

I.  Assister.  2.  Fait.  3.  Pas.  4.  Vouloir.  5.  Pas. 
6.  Vue.     7.  Moyen.     8.  Rang.     g.  Latin.     10.  Crible. 


xxxv» 


1.  They  are  not  here,  they  are  gone  off. 
2.  I  thought  he  was  very  clever.  B.  Give  my 
coat  a  brushing.  4.  Do  you  remember  our  old 
house  ?  5.  If  the  worst  comes  to  the  worst 
they  will  not  lose  all.  6.  They  ^vill  not  get 
out  of  the  way.  7.  Why  did  you  not  show 
those  gentlemen  in  ?  8.  We  had  to  wait  two 
hours.  9.  They  shut  the  door  in  my  face. 
10.  He  casually  mentioned  it  to  me. 


6, 


I.  Clef.     2.  Moyen.     3.  Coup.     4.  Rappeler.     5.  Aller. 
Ranger.     7.  Entrer.     8.  Falloir.     g.  Nez.     10    Passer. 
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XXXVI. 
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1.  We  came  home  very  late  yesterday. 
2.  They  had  the  horses  put  in,  and  they 
started  immediately.  3.  I  walk  (/aire)  on  an 
average  ten  miles  a-day.  4.  When  I  told  him 
that,  he  protested  strongly.  5.  Why  did  you 
not  keep  the  fire  in  ?  6.  I  do  not  remember 
the  message  you  gave  me.  7.  We  shall  not 
get  off  so  easily.  8.  He  grieved  his  mother 
very  much.  9.  He  introduced  me  to  his  uncle. 
10.  We  did  not  open  our  mouth  during  the 
whole  lesson. 

I.  Rentrer.  2.  Atteler.  3.  Moyenne.  4.  Cris. 
5.  Entretenir.  6.  See  under  rappeler.  7.  Quitte.  8.  Peine. 
9.  Presenter.     10.  Souffler. 


XXXVII. 

1.  They  laughed  in  our  face.  2.  It's  the  pot 
calling  the  kettle  black.  8.  They  will  have  to 
submit  to  it.  4.  They  shall  do  it  whether  they 
like  it  or  no.  5.  It  took  me  a  month  to  copy 
the  manuscript.  6.  We  vied  with  one  another 
in  politeness.  7.  You  can  trust  to  him  for 
that.  8.  I  T^^ent  to  his  house  and  found  that 
the  bird  had  flown.  9.  They  drove  you  into 
a  corner.  10.  I  shall  be  ready  in  the  twink- 
ling of  an  eye. 


6, 


I.    Nez.      2.   Pelle.      3.    Passer.      4.    Gre.     5.   Falloir. 
Envi.    7.  Rapporter.     8.  Nid,     9.  Mur.     10.  Clin. 
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XXXVIII. 

1.    In    his    family   they    have    something 
strange  about  the  eyes.     2.  No  thoroughfare. 

3.  Put  something  on  the  other  side  to  match. 

4.  He  will  die  of  an  apoplectic  fit.  5.  He  has 
played  truant.  6.  During  the  interview  we 
were  very  uncomfortable.  7.  He  is  not  a 
gentleman.  8.  You  saw  my  cousin  this 
morning ;  how  is  he  ?  9.  We  have  only  just 
now  come  in.  10.  He  does  what  I  tell  him, 
but  very  unwillingly. 

::.  Quoi.     2.  Passer.     3.  Pendant.     4.  Coup.     5.  Ecole. 
6.  6pine.     7.  Falloir.     8.  AUer.     g.  Rentier.     10.  Coeur. 


XXXIX. 


1.  It  is  enough  to  kill  an  ox.  2.  We  cannot 
do  without  light  and  fresh  air.  3.  I  have 
exhausted  my  arguments.  4.  Why  did  you 
not  come  to  some  amicable  arrangement  with 
him?  5.  We  entrusted  the  jewels  to  him; 
he  is  answerable  for  them.  6.  They  got  the 
better  of  us  this  time  (fois).  7.  Do  you  think 
that  he  expected  it?  8.  You  played  very 
well  yesterday.  9.  I  came  home  wet  through. 
iO.  Never  take  what  he  says  quite  literally. 

I.  Quoi.  2.  Passer.  3.  Bout.  4.  Gre.  5.  Repondre. 
6.  Emporter.  7.  Attendre.  8.  Falloir.  g.  Soupe. 
TO"  Pied. 
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XL. 


1.  Is  the  miners'  strike  at  an  end?  2.  How 
long  have  they  been  in  London  ? — Not  long. 
3.  You  can  fancy  my  delight.  4.  Criticism  is 
easy  and  art  is  difficult.  5.  They  got  off  with 
nothing  worse  than  a  fine.  6.  They  got  off 
cheaply.  7.  He  repeated  it  several  times. 
8.  He  w^as  clever  enough  to  get  out  of  the 
scrape.  9.  How  much  do  they  want? 
10.  Nonsense  I  I  cannot  believe  that. 


I,  Greve.    2.  Depuis.    3.  Penser.    4.  Critique.    5.  Quitte. 
6.  Quitte.     7.  Reprise.   8.  6pingle.    g.  Falloir.    10.  Aller. 


XLI. 

1.  He  told  me  to  (de)  remember  him  to  you. 

2.  Do  not  listen  to  him ;  he  is  not  worth  it. 

3.  Come,  come,  be  reasonable.  4.  Your 
description  makes  my  flesh  creep.  5.  They 
have  gone  through  worse  than  that.  6.  Birds 
of  a  feather  flock  together.  7.  They  w^ere 
bewildered  ;   they  did  not  know  what  to  do. 

8.  The  are  not  so  black  as  they  are  painted. 

9.  He  is  not  as  amiable  as  his  brother  by  a 
long  way.     10.  We  dismissed  them. 

I.  Souvenir.      2.  Peine.      3.  Aller.      4.  Poule.     5.  Voir. 
6.  Ressemble.     7.  Tete.     8.  Noir.    q.  Falloir.    10.  Conge. 

L 
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XLII. 

1.    I  have    my    lesson  at  my  finger-ends. 

2.  Give  him  anything  you  Hke  to  amuse  him„ 

3.  What  do  you   think    of    the   new  play^ 

4.  He  told  me  to  (de)  buy  that  edition  of  the 
work  at  any  cost.  5.  If  you  do  that  you  will 
get  yourself  into  hot  water.  6.  I  can  give 
you  a  dozen ;  I  have  more  than  I  want. 
7.  His  lectures  are  very  popular.  8.  I  shall 
lay  the  blame  on  you  if  my  book  is  spoilt. 

9.  We  were  anxious  to  finish  the  work  to-day. 

10.  How  old  do  you  think  he  is  ? 

I.    Doigt.        2.    Importer.        3.    Penser.        4.    Couter. 

5.  Attirer.  6.  Reste.  7.  Courir.  8.  Prendre.  9.  Cceur. 
10.  Donner. 

XLIII. 

1.  This  clock  is  slow.  2.  The  jockeys  were 
going  at  full  speed.  3.  Think  of  me.  4.  I  did 
not  give  you  credit  for  so  much  prudence. 
5.  I  have  a  message  for  your  cousin.  6.  He 
gives  us  plenty  of  Avork  to  keep  us  in  working 
order.  7.  He  is  a  busy-body.  8.  Be  pertain 
that  they  will  turn  it  to  account.  9.  Re- 
member me  kindly  to  him.  10.  They  look  at 
it  in  quite  a  different  light. 

I.  Retarder.  2.  Bride.  3.  Penser.  4.  Croire. 
5.  Faire.  6.  Haleine.  7.  Mouche.  8.  Parti.  9.  Souvenir. 
10.  Vue. 
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XLIV. 


1.  They  always  look  as  if  tliey  came  out  of 
a  band-box.  2.  You  are  not  encouraging ;  you 
always  take  a  dismal  view  of  things.  8.  They 
are  in  everybody's  debt.  4.  I  am  quite 
knocked  up.  5.  We  came  of  our  own  free 
will.  6.  I  think  your  ivatcli  is  five  minutes 
slow.  7.  Out  of  sight  out  of  mind.  8.  You 
very  nearly  killed  yourself.  9.  He  walks 
(/aire)  twenty  miles  every  day.  10.  They 
have  plenty  of  time. 

I.  Epingle.  2.  Noir.  3.  Tiers.>  4.  Pouvoir.  5.  Gre. 
6.  Retarder.      7.  Coeur.      8.  Falloir.      g.  Pied.     10.  Bien. 


XLV. 


1.  You  say  he  is  happy;  I  doubt  it.  2.  I 
pretended  not  to  see  him.  3.  It  is  useless ; 
they  will  not  listen  to  that.  4.  Is  that  pos- 
sible ?  5.1  confess  that  it  touched  me  to  the 
quick.  6.  My  coat  will  suit  him  very  well. 
7.  They  are  very  miserly.  8.  Always  keep 
on  the  look-out.  9.  All  his  mornings  are  en- 
gaged. 10.  I  cannot  let  you  have  my  goods 
at  cost  price. 

I.  Douter.  2.  Semblant.  3.  Oreille.  4.  Pouvoir, 
5.  Piquer.  6.  Aller.  7.  Pres.  8.  Qui.  g.  Retenir 
10.  Couter. 
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XLVI. 

1.  It  is  true,  but  what  was  the  good  of  telling 
him  so  ?  2.  We  shall  wait  for  their  attack 
without  flinching.  3.  His  appearance  is  not 
in  his  favour.  4.  Did  you  attend  all  his  lec- 
tures? 5.  On  the  whole  it's  a  good  thing. 
6.  They  imijrove  on  acquaintance.  7.  They 
are  very  excited  on  both  sides.  8.  Answer  by 
return  of  post.  9.  Their  reputation  is  at  stake. 
10.  You  are  a  devoted  friend. 

I.     Quoi.        2.     Pied.        3.     Representer.       4.     Suivre. 

5.  Prendre.      6.  Gagne.      7.  Part.      8.  Retour.      g.  AUer. 
10.  fipreuve 

XLVIL 

1.  He  is  a  scapegrace.  2.  I  will  clear  up 
that  mystery.  3.  I  have  his  portrait  at  full- 
length.  4.  He  yielded  to  temptation ;  oppor- 
tunity makes  the  thief.  5.  We  have  just 
dined.  6.  They  cannot  come ;  they  have  all 
got  colds.  7.  Let  us  take  our  time.  8.  They 
are  in  no  hurry.  9.  You  must  go  and  meet 
your  father.  10.  Do  not  invite  him  ;  we  are 
at  daggers  drawn. 

I.  Tete.     2.  Coeur.     3.  Pied.      4.  Occasion.      5.  Venir. 

6.  Gripper.        7.    Presser.      8.    Presser.      9.    Au-devant. 
10.  ;^tre. 
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XLVIIL 

1.  That  put  us  on  our  mettle.  2.  Are  you 
satisfied? — I  should  think  so.  3.  We  are  out 
of  our  depth  here.  4.  We  are  on  the  best 
possible  terms.  5.  They  cannot  make  it  out. 
6.  One  cannot  please  all  the  world  and  his 
wife.  7.  Be  patient,  one  must  take  things  as 
they  come.  8.  He  will  call  for  us  on  his  way 
back.  9.  We  were  so  astonished  we  could  not 
get  over  it.  10.  He  is  very  eccentric,  he  has 
aot  got  his  fellow. 

I.  Piquer.  2.  Bien.  3.  Pied.  4.  Mieux.  5.  Latin. 
3.  Contenter.  7.  Guerre.  8.  Prendre.  9.  Revenir. 
ro.  Original. 

XLIX. 


1.  You  are  all  the  more  to  be  blamed  be- 
cause you  are  the  eldest.  2.  You  are  still 
hale  and  hearty.  3.  He  has  sprained  his 
ankle.  4.  You  are  wrong  to  lend  mone^^  right 
and  left.  5.  He  pretends  that  he  sold  it  me  at 
cost  price.  6.  He  will  not  be  able  to  join  us 
this  evening.  1."  Tit  for  tat,"  said  he  with  a 
vicious  smile.  8.  We  have  not  found  a  situa- 
tion yet.  9.  I  was  born  with  a  caul.  10.  We 
gave  in,  weary  of  the  struggle. 

I.  Autant.  2.  Pied.  2.  Entorse.  4.  Tiers.  5.  Revient. 
6.  Notres.     7.  Preter.     8.  Placer.     9.  Coiffe.    10.  Guerre. 
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1.  Judge  a  man  by  his  works.  2.  It  is 
freezing  very  hard.  3.  How  far  have  you  got 
with  the  history  of  France  ?  4.  We  have  got 
as  far  as  the  eighteenth  century.  5.  We  took 
them  unawares.  6.  He  will  come  with  his 
brother,  of  course.  7.  They  are  anything  but 
amiable.  8.  It's  a  practical  joke.  9.  He  is 
very  passionate.     10.  They  are  angry. 


I.  CEuvre.     2.  Pierre.    3.  l&tre.    4.  fitre.     5.  DepourviL 
6.  Aller.     7.  Rien      8.  Farce,     g.  Colere.     10.  Colere. 


M. 


1.  They  cannot  translate  at  sight  yet.  2.  He 
asked  us  who  our  authority  was.  3.  This 
discovery  is  not  new;  your  friend  has  not 
the  credit  of  it.  4.  They  like  to  oblige. 
5.  I  have  nothing  good  to  give  you.  6.  Silence 
gives  consent.  7.  You  delight  in  mischief. 
8.  Grasp  all  lose  all.  9.  They  slipped  away 
from  us.     10.  How  long  do  you  give  me  ? 


I.  Ouvrir.  2.  Autoriser  3.  Gant.  4.  Plaisir.  5.  De. 
6.  Mot.  7.  Plaie  8.  Embrasse.  9.  Fausser. 
10.  Combien. 
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LIL 

1.  We  left  no  stone  unturned  to  succeed. 
2.  They  are  not  idle  tales.  3.  I  was  obliged 
to  keep  to  my  room  for  (pendant)  ten  days. 
4.  We  have  done  nothing  during  the  livelong 
day.  5.  His  two  rooms  are  not  on  the  same 
floor.  6.  You  scold  the  children  about  trifles. 
7.  They  are  tired,  they  did  not  sleep  a  wink 
last  night.  8.  He  does  not  practise  what  he 
preaches.  9.  They  are  utterly  ruined.  10.  Do 
not  fail  to  correct  me. 


I.  CEuvre, 
6.  Rien. 


vre.      2.  Plaisir.      3.  Garder.      4.  De.     5.  Plain. 
7.  Blanche.    8.  Exemple.    g.  Comble.    10.  Faute. 

LIII. 

1.  You  must  allow  us  to  think  otherwise. 

2.  We  are  delighted  at  the  idea  of  going  there. 

3.  You  are  too  touchy.  4.  We  do  not  like 
practical  jokers.  5.  I  shall  follow  your  advice 
in  every  particular.  6.  I  do  not  pity  them, 
I  know  they  have  a  competency.  7.  Your 
coat  does  not  look  well.  8.  You  are  very 
disagreeable  to-day,  nothing  is  to  your  taste. 

9.  He  can  copy  this  letter  for  you  in  no  time. 

10.  I  will  give  you  a  hundred  pounds  with 
board  and  lodging. 

I.  Bon.    2.  Fete.    3.  Susceptible.    4.  Plaisant.    5.  Pointr 
6.  Quoi.     7.  Fagon.     8.  Gre.     g.  Rien.     10.  Table. 
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LIV. 


1.  Come  and  see  us,  we  are  now  in  the 
country.     2.  Nothing  venture,  nothing  have. 

8.  You  think  too  much  of  yourself.  4.  It  is 
your  turn  now,  Sir.  5.  You  are  more  than  a 
match  for  him.  (>.  How  awkward  they  looked. 
7.  We  have  made  the  best  of  every  oppor- 
tunity.    8.  This  writer  is  not  an  authority. 

9.  All's  well  that  ends  well.  10.  A  truce  to 
jokes.  . 

I.  Campagne.  2.  Risquer.  3.  Accroire.  4.  De. 
5.  Point.  6.  Emprunter.  7.  Fleche.  8.  Autorite. 
9.  GEuvre.     10.  Treve. 


LV. 


1.  You  have  bought  a  newspaper,  what's 
the  news  ?  2.  Good-bye,  take  care  of  your- 
self.     3.  You  are  before  your  time  to-day. 

4.  They  have  left  the  house,  good  riddance ! 

5.  You    are    the    common    laughing    stock. 

6.  They  apologised  to  us.      7.    I  called  you 
three  times.     8.  London  air  does  not  suit  me. 

9.  We    sympathise    with    him    in   his  loss. 

10.  You  set  out  too  late . 

I.  Nouveau.  2.  Porter.  3.  Avance.  4.  Debarras. 
5.  Risee.  6.  Excuse.  7.  Fois.  8.  AUer.  9.  Part. 
10.  Campagne. 
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LVI. 


1.  He  has  deceived  you,  this  is  how  the 
matter  stands.  2.  His  favourite  phrase  is, 
"  I  could  take  my  oath  of  that."  3.  They  kept 
us  waiting  for  nothing.  4.  Tliey  do  not  dress 
with  taste.     5.  They  have  imposed  upon  us. 

6.  One  swallow  does   not  make   a   summer. 

7.  We  are  on  our  guard  against  him.  8.  He 
is  as  coarse  as  a  hopsack.  9.  You  did  not 
take  it  in  jest.  10.  He  is  not  a  superior 
man. 

I.  lEtre.  2.  Lever.  3.  Poser.  4.  Mettre.  5.  Change. 
^.  Fois.     7.  Defier.     8.  Pain.     9.  Rire.     10.  A. 


LVII. 


1.  I  hear  from  them  of  tener  than  you.  2.  He 
has  played  a  hoax  on  us.  3.  They  are  impos- 
ing upon  us.  4.  You  punished  him,  and  you 
did  quite  right.  5.  He  told  me  that  you  sent 
him.  6.  What  business  had  you  there  ?  7.  It 
is  all  over  with  him.  8.  The  servant  told  me 
that  he  was  not  at  home.  9.  The  palace  was 
utterly  destroyed.  10.  To  crown  my  misfor- 
tune I  had  forgotten  his  name. 

I.  Nouvelles.  2.  Poser.  3.  Belle.  4.  Bien.  5.  Part. 
6.  Galere.     7.  Faire.     8.  :^tre.     9.  Fond.     10.  Comble. 
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LVIIL 


1.  He  lets  you  off,  keep  your  money.  2.  My 
letter  was  not  prepaid.  3.  Tliey  acted  like 
prudent  men.  4.  I  cannot  go  out  (sortir)  in 
such  weather.  5.  Give  me  a  wine-glass. 
6.  Nature  has  favoured  them.  7.  Sorrow 
treads  upon  the  heels  of  mirth.  8.  I  took 
them  in  the  very  act.  9.  He  will  not  be  long, 
only  just  time  to  go  there  and  back.  10.  How 
quiet  they  are ! 

I.    Quitte.     2.    Affranchir.      3.  En.     4.  Temps.     5.  A. 
6.  Partage.     7.  Rire.     8.  Delit.     g.  Faire.     10.  Comme. 


LIX. 


1.  You  are  generous,  you  do  nothing  by 
halves.  2.  They  live  next  door  to  one  another. 
8.  Stop,  do  not  give  us  long-winded  explana- 
tions. 4.  This  piece  of  string  is  far  from  being 
long  enough.  5.  Good-bye,  we  shall  meet 
again.  6.  I  cannot  understand  them,  they 
are  rambling.  7.  You  laugh  at  anything. 
8.  You  will  regret  it  bitterly.  9.  Do  you 
know  your  part  ?  10.  That's  just  the  sort 
of  thing  they  would  do. 

I.  Demi.  2.  Porte.  3.  Haleine.  4.  Falloir.  5. 
Plaisir.  6.  Campagne.  7.  Propos.  8.  Doigt.  g.  Role. 
10.  Autre. 
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LX. 


1.  I  did  not  succeed  the  first  time,  but  I  had 
another  try  at  it.  2.  They  threatened  to  ill- 
use  him.  3.  I  turned  him  out.  4.  You  have 
a  short  memory.  5.  You  have  a  hasty  temper. 
6.  We  are  working  a  copper  mine.  7.  He 
has  had  his  beard  trimmed.  8.  They  disap- 
pointed me  yesterday.  9.  We  can  carry  the 
bag  in  turns.     10.  We  owe  him  a  grudge. 

I.  Charge.  2.  Parti.  3.  Porte.  4.  Lievre.  5.  Bonnet. 
6.  Exploiter.     7.  Faire.     8.  Bond.     g.  Role.     10.  Dent. 


LXI. 


1.  It  is  exactly  as  he  told  me.  2.  The 
officials  here  are  very  obliging.  3.  I  under- 
stand, that's  a  word  to  the  wivse.  4.  We  have 
just  come  in  (rentrer).  5.  Tell  them  to  come 
in  if  they  happen  to  pass  this  way.  6.  They 
burst  out  laughing.  7.  It's  good  enough  for 
the  lumber-room.  8.  I  am  an  old  stager ;  you 
cannot  deceive  me.  9.  It  was  very  foggy 
yesterday.  10.  I  thank  you  very  much. 
Don't  mention  it. 

I.  Comme.  2.  Employe.  3.  Avis.  4.  &  5.  Venir. 
6.  ;£dater.     7.  Debarras.    8.  Routier.   g.  Faire.    10.  Quoi. 
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LXIL 


1.  They  have  appealed  in  vain  to  everybody. 
2.  Without  flattery,  you  are  unrivalled.  3.  He 
took  advantage  of  us.  4.  One  cannot  think 
of  everything.  5.  They  Avere  laughing  in 
their  sleeve  during  his  speech.  6.  You  are 
late  ;  how  is  that  ?  7.  They  gave  us  a  holi- 
day. 8.  This  tale  is  as  old  as  the  hills.  9.  He 
always  has  a  lot  of  pocket-money.  10.  You 
are  cross,  you  got  out  of  bed  the  wrong  side. 

I.  Heurter.  2.  Pair.  3.  Exploiter.  4.  Aviser.  5.  Cape. 
6.  Faire.      7.  Conge.      8.  Rue.     g.     Plaisir.     10.  Bonnet. 


LXIII. 


1.  They  are  wandering  from  the  subject. 
2.  I  don't  want  your  money.  3.  Make  the 
best  of  it.  4.  Thank  you,  one  good  turn 
deserves  another.  5.  Why  did  you  mix  me 
up  in  this  business.  6.  They  always  have 
their  own  way.  7.  The  regiment  behaved  very 
well  in  that  affair.  8.  Many  drops  make  a 
shower.  9.  He  never  thinks  of  anything. 
10.  They  do  their  work  in  a  perfunctory 
manner. 

I.  Campagne.  2.  Faire.  ^.  Profit.  ^.  Jeu.  5.  Jeu. 
6.  Tete.     7.  Conduire.     8.  Ruisseau.    9.  Aviser.    10.  Tant. 
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LXIV. 
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1.  He  is  robbing  Peter  to  pay  Paul.  2.  You 
are  ahvays  quoting  Moliere.  3.  Everybody 
knows  that  lie  lives  by  his  wits.  4.  They 
took  to  flight,  when  they  saw  me  coming. 
5.  They  have  a  bone  to  pick  together.  6.  He 
understands  it  very  well.  7.  What's  to  be 
done.  8.  You  have  let  him  get  into  bad 
habits.  9.  The  dust  is  enough  to  blind  us. 
10.  They  are  very  bad  tempered. 

I.  Decoiffer.  2.  Propos.  3.  Industrie.  4.  Jambes. 
5.  Maille.  6.  Entendre.  7.  Faire.  8.  Pli.  9.  A. 
10.  Caractere. 


LXY. 


1.  What  do  they  intend  to  do  ?  2.  We  are 
not  in  their  good  books.  3.  You  understand 
the  hint.  4.  They  were  engaged,  I  did  not 
dare  to  disturb  them.  5.  He  is  very  affected. 
6.  What's  the  weather  like  ?  7.  We  started 
this  morning  early.  8.  They  will  not  even 
get  their  capital  back.  9.  You  are  never 
in  the  way.  10.    What  weak  mortals  we  are  ! 

I.  Compter.  2.  Papier.  3.  Demi.  4.  Affaire. 
5.  Maniere.  6.  Faire.  7.  Heure.  8.  Fonds.  9.  De. 
10.  fitre. 
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LXVI. 

1.  They  were  cross,  because  they  had  so 
much  to  do.  2.  He  is  the  best  swimmer  in 
Europe.  3.  Have  you  something  good  to  give 
us  ?     4.  The  happiest  of  your  days  are  over. 

5.  They  are  wrong  to  be  angry  with  us.  6.  This 
assertion  has  no  foundation.  7.  They  were 
beating  him  with  all  their  might.  8.  We  were 
sent  away  without  further  ado.  9.  I  cannot 
buy  it,  I  have  no  money. — Never  mind  that, 
I  will  lend  you  some.  10.  The  prisoners 
have  run  away. 

I.   Humeur.     2.   De.      3.  De.      4.   Mange.      5.  Vouloir. 

6.  Fonder.      7.  Bras.      8.  Proces.     g.  Tenir.     10.  Champs. 

LXVII. 

1.  I  have  seen  your  brother,  he  is  like  a 
bear  with  a  sore  head.  2.  I  have  a  large 
appetite.  3.  He  has  acted  like  a  madman. 
4.  Do  not  be  discouraged  by  a  mishap.  5.  He 
came  immediately.  6.  At  what  page  did  you 
leave  off?  7.  What  weather  this  is  !  8.  They 
have  been  too  kind  to  (pour)  him ;  one  may 
say  so,  indeed.  9.  Your  room  has  been 
thoroughly  cleaned.  10.  You  are  not  really 
industrious,  you  work  by  fits  and  starts. 


I.    Humeur. 

2.    Mange.        3. 

^tre.        4.    Manche. 

5.    Champ.       6. 

l^tre.      7.    Faire. 

8.    Dire.      9.    Fond. 

10.  Bdton. 
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LXVIII. 


1.  They  are  always  on  the  watch.  2.  To 
crown  our  misfortune  we  lost  our  best  friend. 
3.  I  do  not  like  goggle  eyes.  4.  You  must 
not  order  us  about  like  that.  5.  We  cannot 
help  it.  6.  I  saw  them  pass  arm  in  arm. 
7.  You  are  a  muff.  8.  I  am  sure  that  they 
had  a  hand  in  it.  9.  They  were  playing  at 
odd  or  even.     10.  He  took  it  on  approval. 

I.  Guet.  2.  Malheur.  3.  Fleur.  4.  Loi.  5.  Mais. 
6.  Bras.     7.  Poule.     8.  £ltre.     g.  Pair.     10.  Condition. 


LXIX. 


1.  He  is  jealous  of  him,  that's  where  the 
shoe  pinches.  2.  They  won't  set  the  Thames 
on  fire.  3.  We  have  had  all  that  trouble  for 
nothing.  4.  It  is  an  ill  wind  that  blows 
nobody  good.  5.  Do  not  hesitate  to  do  it,  it's 
quite  fair.  6.  He  is  not  gone  for  good.  7.  It 
will  not  be  long  before  they  begin.  8.  We 
only  meet  occasionally.  9.  All  was  destroyed, 
root  and  branch.  10.  I  shall  travel,  it  will  be 
a  change  for  me. 


6, 


I.  Bat.     2.  Poudre.     3.  ;^tre.     4.  Malheur.     5.  Guerre. 
Bon.     7.  Tarder.     8.  Loin.     9.  Fond.     10.  Changer. 
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LXX. 

1.  I  do  not  deny  it.  2.  They  are  all 
irascible  in  that  family.  3.  I  sent  him  my 
best  compliments.  4.  It  is  not  done  yet,  but 
it  is  talked  of.  5.  They  thought  it  proper 
to  refuse.  6.  We  cannot  come  earlier. 
7.  They  did  him  wrong  by  (en)  accusing  him 
of  dishonesty.  8.  We  would  stake  our  life 
on  it.  9.  He  told  me  not  to  count  my 
chickens  before  they  were  hatched.  10.  He 
refused  to  (de)  shake  hands  with  me. 

I.  Defendre  2.  Bonnet.  3.  Faire.  4.  Tapis 
5.  Propos.  6.  Heure.  7.  Prejudice.  8.  Main.  g.  Ours. 
10.  Poignee. 


LXXI. 


1.  When  I  told  him  the  news  he  was 
astounded.  2.  They  wanted  to  stand  out 
against  us.  3.  That's  no  good  to  us.  4.  Mind 
you  do  not  hurt  yourself.  5.  You  did  it 
deliberately.  6.  He  is  full  of  prejudices. 
7.  She  dotes  on  that  child.  8.  You  will  soon 
be  coming  of  age.  9.  He  is  refused ;  I  thought 
it  would  be  so.      10.  Charity  begins  at  home. 

I.  Bras.  2.  Tete.  3.  Faire.  4.  Garde.  5.  Propos. 
6.  Prejuge.  7.  Yeux.  8.  Majorite.  9.  Douter. 
10.  Charite. 
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LXXII. 

1.  I  shall  devise  some  means  of  rewarding 
him.  2.  That  was  an  ill-timed  jest  of  his. 
3.  Is  it  for  fun,  or  in  earnest?  4.  What's  to 
be  done  ?  5.  They  will  not  obey  us ;  what's 
to  be  done?  6.  He  will  meet  us  at  the 
Museum.  7.  They  have  promised  to  tell  us 
how  he  is  getting  on.  8.  The  child  says  that 
he  feels  sick.  9.  They  want  to  eat  their  cake 
and  have  it  too.  10.  He  forbade  us  the  house. 

I.  Aviser.  2.  Propos.  3.  Rire.  4.  Comment.  5.  Parti. 
6.  Prendre.  7.  Nouvelles.  8.  Coeur.  g.  Drap.  10.  De- 
fendre. 


LXXIII. 


1.  There  was  no  cause  for  boasting.  2.  That's 
as  clear  as  can  be.  8.  If  it  comes  on  to  rain 
we  will  take  a  cab.  4.  They  turned  their 
knowledge  to  good  account.  5.  Tell  him 
that  he  makes  himself  ridiculous.  6.  Very 
good,  we  shall  think  it  over.  7.  If  by  any 
chance  he  is  elected,  I  shall  send  you  a  tele- 
gram. 8.  They  did  not  do  what  we  asked 
them  to  do.  9.  He  laid  hands  on  everything 
he  could  find.    10.  Our  clerks  were  tired  out. 

I.  Quoi.  2.  Quatre.  3.  Venir.  4.  Parti.  5.  Preter. 
6.    Aviser.       7.    Impossible.       8.    Commission.      9.  Main. 


XO.  Dent. 


M 
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LXXIV. 

1.  He  was  bed-ridden  for  six  months. 
2.  There  is  no  difference,  it's  six  of  one  and 
half-a-dozen  of  the  other.  3.  Put  that  book 
in  the  book-case. — On  what  shelf? — Any- 
where. 4.  They  took  me  aside  to  tell  me  the 
news.  5.  Ill-gotten  gain  never  prospers. 
6.  I  know  that  you  sympathise  with  my  mis- 
fortune. 7.  She  did  her  utmost  not  to  (pour) 
cry.  8.  Are  they  hurt?  9.  They  are  running 
as  fast  as  their  legs  can  carry  them.  10.  They 
are  very  independent,  they  don't  care  for 
anybody. 

I.  Garder.  2.  Bonnet.  3.  Importer.  4.  ificart. 
5.  Profiter.  6.  Compatir.  7.  Quatre.  8.  Mai.  9  Jambes. 
10.  Tiers. 


LXXV. 

1.  Let  us  sit  down  in  the  Turkish  fashion. 
2.  They  rushed  upstairs  as  fast  as  they  could. 
8.  You  were  within  an  ace  of  being  undone. 

4.  Why  do  you  speak  to  me  ill-humouredly  ? 

5.  We  congratulate  you.  6.  Lend  us  a  hand. 
7.  You  are  a  funny  fellow.  8.  By-th^-bye, 
do  you  know  the  news  ?  9.  They  often 
inquired  after  you.  10.  We  had  just  dined 
when  he  came. 

I.  A.  2.  Quatre.  3.  Doigt.  4.  Humeur.  5.  Compli- 
ment. 6.  Main.  7.  De.  8.  Propos.  9.  Nouvelles. 
10.  Venir. 
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LXXVL 

1.  They  pay  ready  money.  2.  He  has  some 
government  stocks.  3.  They  do  not  make 
any  inquiries.  4.  I  shall  come  presently. 
5.  He  had  some  difficulty  in  understanding 
me.  6.  They  do  not  know  how  to  drive. 
7.  Is  was  for  us  to  make  the  first  call.  8.  I 
shall  meet  all  my  engagements.  9.  What  is 
the  matter  with  them  all,  then  ?  10.  He  told 
me  it  was  of  no  consequence. 

I.  Compter.  2.  Rente.  3.  Information.  4.  Heure. 
5.  Mai.  6.  Conduire.  7.  j^tre.  8.  Face.  9.  Avoir. 
10.  Tirer. 

LXXVII. 


1.  You  forgot  to  take  that  into  account. 
2.  The  last  edition  of  his  book  is  already  out 
of  print.      3.    We  have  not  paid   our  rent. 

4.  They  are  at  their  wit's  end.  5.  Be  on  your 
guard.  6.  Hoav  does  he  feel  to-day?  7.  You 
are  very  off-hand.     8.  He  has  hurt  the  child. 

9.  She  faints  very  often.  10.  They  seem 
happy  although  they  live  from  hand  to 
mouth. 

I.    Compte.         2.     ;fipuiser.         3.    Loycr.         4.    Abois 

5.  Garde.      6.    Trouver.      7.  Gene.      8.  Faire.      9.  Mai 

10.  Jour. 
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LXXVIIL 


1.  We  did  it  knowingly.  2.  He  is  a  good 
sort  of  man.  3.  We  are  obliged  to  allow  them 
a  pension.  4.  With  whom  are  they  angry 
now  ?  5.  You  have  taken  a  dislike  to  me, 
and  you  will  not  leave  me  alone.  6.  I  am 
going  out  in  a  boat  with  him.  7.  I  shall  see 
that  it  is  done.  8.  I  wrote  ten  pages  without 
stopping.  9.  You  don't  know  the  ins  and 
outs  of  this.  10.  He  sent  word  to  me  to  {de} 
come. 


I.  Escient.      2.  De.      3.  Rente.      4.  Avoir.      5.  Grippe. 
6.  Partie.       7.  Main.     8.  Haleine.     9.  Cartes.     10.  Faire 


LXXIX. 


1.  Better  late  than  never.  2.  He  would 
not  go  halves  with  me.  3.  At  what  time  did 
you  sit  down  to  dinner  ?  4.  Do  we  disturb 
you?  5.  You  make  his  life  a  burden  to  him. 
6.  Let  us  have  a  game  at  (de)  cricket.  7.  My 
brother  and  Charles  had  a  narrow  escape. 
8.  We  were  ill  a  long  time.  9.  They  were 
vexed,  but  they  put  a  good  face  on  a  bad 
matter.      10.  I  shall  have  this  book  bound. 

I.  Tard.  2.  Compte.  3.  Table.  4.  Deranger.  5.  Vie. 
6.  Partie.     7.  Belle.     8.  Maladie.     g.  Jeu.     10.  Faire. 
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LXXX. 

1.  You  are  putting  the  cart  before  the 
horse.  2.  We  must  teach  him  how  to  behave. 
B.  I  never  read  my  sermons,  I  preach  extem- 
pore. 4.  He  is  a  money-grubber.  6.  We  do 
not  get  on  together  at  all.  6.  Tell  them  not 
to  be  uneasy  about  that.  7.  We  were  play- 
ing at  cards,  and  it  was  my  turn  to  shuffle. 
8.  Nobody  inquired  about  you.  9.  They  will 
see  to  it.     10.  Don't  trouble. 

I.  Charrue.  2.  Vivre.  3.  Abondance.  4.  Gripper. 
5.  Entendre,  6.  Peine.  7.  Faire.  8.  Informer.  9.  Main. 
10.  Deranger. 

LXXXI. 


1.  My  brother  has  been  ill  a  month  to-day. 
2.  He  has  been  talking  foi  two  hours.  3.  He 
looked  at  us  stealthily.  4.  I  shall  make  him 
come  whether  he  likes  it  or  not.  5.  It  is 
raining  cats  and  dogs.  6.  Misfortunes  never 
come  single.  7.  The  meat  here  is  never  well 
done.  8.  You  are  thought  a  good  deal  of  here. 

9.  I   had   this   book-shelf    made    to   order. 

10.  You  are  too  witty. 

I.  Avoir.  2.  Voila.  3.  Derobee.  4.  Gre.  5.  Halle- 
barde.  6.  Malheur.  7.  Point.  8.  Cas.  9.  Faire. 
10.  Esprit. 
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LXXXII. 


1.  It  is  their  turn  to  play.  2.  It  is  impru- 
dent to  buy  a  pig  in  a  poke.  3.  Here  they 
are.  4.  He  cannot  speak,  he  has  a  sore 
throat.      5.    I    met    him    three    weeks   ago. 

6.  They  have  the  news  on  good  authority. 

7.  We   put  up   at  the  same  hotel    as  you. 

8.  We  have  our  milk  direct  from  the  farm. 

9.  They  came  in  the  nick  of  time.     10.  You 
have  too  many  irons  in  the  fire. 

I.  fitre.  2  Chat.  3.  Voici.  4.  Gorge.  5.  Avoir. 
6.  Main.     7.  Descendre.     8.  Faire.     9.  Point.     10.  Lievre 


LXXXIII. 


1.  It  will  soon  be  time  for  us  to  go.  2.  He 
has  no  ill-feeling  against  you.  3.  We  were 
then  in  bad  circumstances.  4.  They  do  not 
stand  on  ceremony  ^th  us.  5.  He  will  do 
nothing  of  the  sort.  6.  We  shall  do  well  to 
take  to  our  heels.     7.  They  came  to  blows. 

8.  I  have  taken  a  stroll  with  your  brother. 

9.  You  bought  that  cheap.     10.  They  long  to 
come. 

1.  Bagage.  2.  Vouloir.  3.  Gene.  4.  Gener.  5. 
Faire.      6.    Jambes.      7.    Main.      8.    Tour.      9.    Compte. 

10.  Tarder. 
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LXXXIV. 


1.  We  call  a  spade  a  spade.  2.  That's  no 
concern  of  mine.  3.  You  will  do  as  you  think 
proper.  4.  What  can  that  matter  to  them  ? 
5.  His  sister  is  in  service.  6.  I  am  going  to 
gather  some  flowers  for  you,  it  won't  take  a 
minute.  7.  They  are  very  cool.  8.  I  did  not 
I'ecognise  him  at  first.  9.  A  burnt  child 
dreads  the  fire.  10.  I  told  him  that  I  washed 
my  hands  of  it. 

I.  Chat.  2.  Voir.  3.  Entendre.  4.  Faire.  5.  Condi- 
tion.    6.  Tour.     7.  Gener.     8.  Abord.    9.  Chat.    10.  Main. 


LXXXV. 


1.  I  do  not  like  this  comedy,  it  is  over-done. 
2.  We  know  now  what  to  think  of  it.  3.  His 
new  play  is  quite  the  rage  now.  4.  In  (de) 
that  manner  you  will  kill  two  birds  with  one 
stone.  5.  Come,  come;  do  not  make  so  much 
noise.  6.  Stringed  instruments  do  not  keep 
well  in  tune.  7.  He  bears  his  misfortune 
patiently.  8.  I  cannot  hear,  they  all  speak 
at  once.  9.  I  think  he  is  intelligent.  10.  He 
met  with  a  polite  refusal. 

I.  Outre.  2.  Tenir.  3.  Fureur.  4.  Coup.  5.  Voir. 
5.  Accord.  7.  Prendre.  8.  Fois.  9.  Intelligence. 
10.  Econduire. 
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LXXXVI. 


1.  Is  this  desk  in  your  way  ?  2.  You  pre- 
tended not  to  hear.  3.  Do  not  give  me  that 
to  translate ;  it's  Greek  to  me.  4.  We  do  not 
cover  our  expenses.  5.  Good  wine  needs  no 
bush.  6.  He  has  been  elected  and  I  am  very 
glad.  7.  You  are  not  on  the  committee. 
8.  They  are  very  much  put  to  it ;  they  do  not 
know  which  way  to  turn.  9.  We  seized  the 
opportunity  and  accepted  his  offer.  10.  We 
do  not  value  it  very  much. 

I.  Gener.  2.  Faire.  3.  Hebreu.  4.  Frais.  5.  En- 
seigne.    6.  Aise.    7.  Partie.    8.  Fleche.    g.  Balle.    10.  Cas. 


LXXXVII. 


1.  Spare  the  rod  spoil  the  child.  2.  They 
have  not  a  penny  to  bless  themselves  with. 
3.  It  is  the  fashion  now.  4.  What  does  he 
mean  by  that  ?  5.  He  always  waits  to  be 
pressed.  6.  All  the  swells  of  the  place  are 
invited.  7.  She  leads  him  like  a  child. 
8.  What  a  state  you  are  in.  9.  They  say  he 
is  a  miser.     10.  He  came  in  suddenly. 

I.  Chatier.  2.  Maille.  3.  Faire.  4.  Entendre.  5.  Faire. 
6.  Bonnet.      7  Lisiere.      8.  Faire.    g.  Passer.     10.  Coup. 
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LXXXVIII. 


1.  In  believing  me  capable  of  this  they 
wrong  me.  2.  It  will  not  pay  them.  3.  Pray 
take  a  seat.  4.  Did  my  letter  come  to  hand. 
5o  His  picture  is  worth  looking  at.  6.  They 
will  not  listen  to  reason.  7.  They  are  ac- 
customed to  that.  8.  You  have  at  last  put 
him  out  of  patience.  9.  He  pretended  to 
work.  10.  You  took  no  notice  of  my  recom- 
mendations. 

I.  Injure.  2.  Frais.  3.  Peine.  4.  Arriver  a  destination. 
5.  Laisser.  6.  Entendre.  7.  Faire.  8.  Bout.  9.  Faire. 
10.  Cas. 


LXXXIX. 


1.  His  loss  is  considerable,  but  he  takes  it 
quietly.  2.  They  cannot  do  without  us.  3.  He 
pretends  that  they  took  the  Avind  out  of  his 
sails.  4.  He  is  fighting  it  out  with  a  for- 
midable adversary.  5.  They  lay  themselves 
open  to  ridicule.  6.  We  are  agreed.  7.  He 
is  a  good  trencherman.  8.  You  are  infatuated 
with  your  oi^inion.  9.  You  were  caught  in 
the  act.     10.  We  were  all  indignant  at  it. 

I.  Deuil.  2.  Passer.  3.  Herbe.  4.  Prise.  5.  Prise. 
6.  Accord.    7.  Fourchette.    8.  Entiche.    g.  Fait.    10.  Outre. 
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xo. 


1.  You  have  no  right  to  complaiu ;  as  you 
Lave  brewed  so  you  must  driusk.  2.  One 
cannot  be  in  two  places  at  once  3.  He  has 
bought  some,  it  must  be  good.  4.  Don't  you 
tell  him  our  secret,  he  will  let  the  cat  out  of 
the  bag.  5.  He  knows  what  he  is  talking 
about.  6.  They  will  call  at  our  house  on  their 
way  back.  7.  Living  is  very  dear  in  this 
town.  8.  One  would  think  you  were  out  of 
your  mind.  9.  He  told  him  plainly  what  he 
thought  of  him.  10.  I  shall  never  get  through 
my  work. 

I.  Lit.      2.  Four.      3.    Devoir.      4.  Meche.      5.    Cause.  , 
6.  Passer.     7.  Faire.     8.  Esprit.     9.  Fait.     10.   Bout. 


XCI. 

1.  He  does  his  work  in  a  perfunctory  manner. 
2.  This  book  is  mine,  here  is  my  name.  3.  He 
has  a  grudge  against  me  because  I  voted  for 
you.  4.  It  is  a  very  trifling  offence.  5.  How 
much  did  they  charge  him  for  that  ?  6.  We 
carried  the  day.  7.  You  are  a  sly  dog. 
8.  There  must  be  a  letter  here  for*  him.  9.  He 
is  a  self-made  man.  10.  We  put  on  a  bold 
countenance. 

I.  Acquit.  2.  fitre.  3.  Vouloir.  4.  Fouetter.  5.  Faire. 
6.  Cause.     7.  Matois.     8.  Devoir.     9.  CEuvre.     10.  Payer. 
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XCII. 

1.    They    do    not   mean    anything    by   it. 

2.  You  have  abused  us,  and  we  said  nothing. 

3.  He  is  better  (adverb)  side  face  than  full  face. 

4.  Who  has  made  yovi  uneasy?  5.  Short 
reckonings  make  long  friends.  6.  He  under^ 
takes  to  teach  me  French  in  a  week.  7.  They 
are  too  particular.  8.  They  say  that  they 
are  tired  out.  9.  He  aknowledged  the  receipt 
of  my  last  letter  by  return  of  post.  10.  They 
took  us  to  task. 

I.  Entendre.     2.  Injures.    3.  De.    4.  Martel.    5.  Compte. 
6.  Fort.     7.  Difficile.     8.  Pouvoir.   g.  Accuser.    10.  Partie. 


XCIII. 

1.  The  snow  began  to  fall  worse  than  ever. 
2.  You  have  let  the  fire  go  out.  3.  We  shall 
not  be  long, — that's  right.  4.  He  is  a  man  of 
note.  5.  He  is  annoying  when  he  strives 
to  be  witty.  6.  Practice  makes  perfect. 
7.  They  are  not  to  be  trusted.  8.  If  it  was 
in  his  power  he  would  appoint  me.  9.  They 
talked  about  it  as  they  went  along.  10.  We 
shall  have  some  music,  tha.t's  a  matter  of 
course. 

I.  Belle.  2.  fiteindre  3.  Heure.  4.  Marquant. 
5.  Esprit.  6.  Forger.  7.  Caution.  8.  Tenir.  g.  Faire. 
10.  Dire. 
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XCIVo 

1.  I  shall  be  in  France  this  day  week.  2.  He 
is  gone  without  coming  to  bid  us  good-bye. 

3.  They  are  first  rate  Greek  scholars  (helleniste), 

4.  He  promised  me  to  go  there,  but  he  did  not 
keep  his  word.  5.  You  are  very  absent. 
6.  He  hinted  to  me  that  he  did  not  like  my 
frankness.  7.  Beggars  run  the  risk  of  being 
refused.  8.  That's  his  hobby.  9.  I  do  not 
like  him,  he  thinks  too  mvich  of  himself. 
10.  He  may  not  come  back  to  lunch  {goiiter), 

I.  Huit.  2.  Adieu.  3.  Force.  4.  Parole.  5.  Distrait. 
6.  Entendre.  7.  Essuyer.  8.  Marotte.  9.  Outre-cuidant. 
10.  Pouvoir. 

xcv. 


1.  They  vanquished  him  by  dint  of  perse- 
verance. 2.  We  discharged  him.  3.  You  and 
I  are  in  the  same  predicament.  4.  He  comes 
to  see  us  every  other  day.  5.  Oh !  I  have 
caught  you  at  it.  6.  Ask  them  what  they 
mean.  7.  You  have  caught  a  tartar.  8.  His 
eldest  brother  is  in  business.  9.  We  care 
little  for  all  those  vanities.  10.  It  is  very 
inconvenient. 

I.  Force.  2.  Compte.  3.  Enseigne.  4.  Jour.  5.  Prendre. 
6.  Vouloir.  7.  Parler.  8.  Affaire,  g.  Marche.  10.  Ge- 
nant. 
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XCYL 


1.  He  always  murders  my  name.  2.  I  know 
that  he  is  a  good  classical  scholar.  3.  These 
boots  let  in  water.  4.  I  screwed  up  my  cour- 
age and  knocked  at  the  door.  5.  We  made  a 
good  bargain  there.  6.  You  give  yourself 
useless  trouble.  7.  Whatever  they  may  say, 
I  prefer  this  to  that.  8.  Let  me  catch  them 
at  it.  9  They  insisted  on  taking  (reconduire) 
me  home,  10.  We  have  a  bone  to  pick  with 
them, 

I.  Estropier.  2.  Humaniste.  3.  Eau.  4.  Courage. 
5.  Marche.  6.  Peine.  7.  Beau.  8.  Prendre,  g.  Force. 
10.  Compte. 


XCVII. 

1.  You  can  do  that  at  odd  times.  2.  Many 
people  prefer  potatoes  to  truffles.  3.  Their 
books  are  not  kept  up  to  date.  4.  I  shall  not 
go,  it  is  not  worth  while.  5.  A  pretty  thing 
that  would  be  I  6.  You  never  come  and  see 
us  except  on  business.  7.  Their  boat  had 
sprung  a  leak.  8.  I  give  you  this  book  into 
the  bargain.  9.  They  confided  the  matter  to 
us.     10.  He  cannot  come,  he  is  busy  writing. 

I.  Heures.  2.  Force.  3.  Courant.  4.  Peine.  5.  Faire. 
6.  Affaires.     7.  Eau.     8.  Marche.     9.  Ouvrir.     10.  i^tre. 
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XCVIIL 


1.  They  got  out  of  that  scot-free.  2.  Our 
claims  have  not  yet  been  satisfied.  3.  He 
could  hardly  believe  it.  4.  You  won't  do  it 
alone.  5.  Our  pond  is  frozen  over.  6.  That's 
what  we  meant.      7.    It  is  so  much  gained. 

8.  My  foot  slipped,  and  I  fell  into  the  water. 

9.  They  dismissed  him  without  our  know- 
ledge.   10.  He  thinks  that  it  is  a  good  match. 

I.  Sain.  2.  Droit.  3.  Peine.  4.  Bout.  5.  Prendre. 
6.  Dire.     7.  Prendre.     8.  Manquer,     9.  Insu.     10.  Parti. 


XCIX. 

1.  They  say  that  you  are  acting  in  concert. 

2.  We  showered   compliments    upon   them. 

3.  They  ought  to  come  and  see  us.  4.  He 
could  not  make  it  out.  5.  They  do  wrong 
for  the  pleasure  of  doing  wrong.  6.  In  (a) 
the  country  I  lived  like  a  fighting  cock.  7.  Do 
not  forget  that  you  must  strike  the  iron 
while  it  is  hot.  8.  The  gentlemen  will  walk 
to  the  town  and  the  ladies  will  drive.  9.  I 
never  break  my  word.  10.  He  took  the  ring 
on  approval. 

I.  Intelligence.  2.  Force.  3.  Devoir.  4.  Compte. 
5.  Faire.  6.  Vivre.  7.  Battre.  8.  Pied.  9.  Manquer, 
lo.  Condition. 
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o. 


1.  We  cannot  begin  again,  we  are  all  tired 
out.  2.  He  dismissed  them  summarily.  3.  He 
made  me  dance  attendance  for  (pendant)  three 
hours.  4.  They  can  translate  at  sight  better 
than  you.  5.  He  was  compelled  to  follow 
them.  6.  You  always  have  your  own  way. 
7.  Am  I  taking  you  out  of  your  way  ?  8.  They 
missed  you  very  much.  9.  We  take  that  upon 
ourselves.  10.  The  newspaper  says  that  they 
came  to  blows. 

I.  Bout.  2.  Proems.  3.  Pied.  4.  Livre.  5.  Force. 
6.  Tete.    7.  Detourner.  8.  Manquer.   9.  Compte.  10.  Voie. 
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NEW  CONVERSATIONAL  FRENCH  COURSE 

BY 

HENRI  BUf;,  B.  ^s  L., 

Officier  de  V Instruction  Publique,  Late  Principal  French  Master,  Chrisfs 
Hospital^  Sussex^  and  Examiner  in  the  University  of  London^  etc. 


ILLUSTRATED    FRENCH    PRIMER, 

OR 

THE  CHILD'S  FIRST  FRENCH   LESSONS. 

The  easiest  Introduction  to  the  Study  of  French,  containing 
Easy  Words  and  Phrases,  Nursery  Rhymes,  and  numerous 
Illustrations  of  Animals,  Familiar  Objects,  etc. 

New  Edition.  l6o pages,  crown  %7)o,  cloth,  is.  6d. 
*In  "Hachette's  Illustrated  French  Primer"  we  have  a  capital  little  intro- 
duction to  the  mysteries  of  the  French  language  intended  for  very  young 
children,  and  really  adapted  to  their  comprehension.  The  pronunciation  of  the 
letters  is  first  explained  and  exemplified,  and  then  the  young  pupil  is  led  on  to 
mastery  of  vv'ords,  simple  sentences,  and  idiomatic  phrases.  There  is  no 
inculcation  of  formal  rules :  the  eye,  ear,  and  memory  are  alone  appealed  to, 
and  by  the  proper  use  of  this  book  teachers  will  be  able  to  lay  an  excellent 
foundation  for  the  future  more  systematic  study  of  French.' — Scotsvinn. 

*  There  is  scarcely  a  page  without  a  cleverly  executed  engraving,  and  a  child 
could  certainly  learn  French  from  no  better  devised  or  more  interesting 
manual.' — Literary  Churchman. 

*  The  explanations  are  given  in  so  attractive  and  novel  a  manner  that  one  is 
interested  malgje  soi.  This  book  is  beautifully  illustrated.  Sometimes  the 
artist  shows  dash  and  vigour,  at  other  times  humour  predominates.' — The 
Gentlewoman. 

EARLY   FRENCH   LESSONS. 

Including  Easy  Questions,  Short  Nursery  Rhymes,  Anecdotes 
and  Fables. 

New  Edition.     64  pages ^  cloth.     8d. 

The  compiler  of  this  little  book  has  had  in  view  to  teach  the 
young  beginner  as  many  French  words  as  possible  in  the  least 
tedious  manner.  He  has  found  by  experience  that  what  children 
dislike  most  to  learn  are  lists  of  words,  however  useful  and  well 
chosen,  and  that  they  very  soon  get  weary  of  disconnected  sen- 
tences, but  commit  to  memory  most  readily  a  short  nursery  rhyme, 
anecdote,  or  fable.     Hence  the  selection  he  has  made. 

{Continued  overleaf. 
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EASY  FRENCH  DIALOGUES. 

A  useful  Collection  of  Sentences  and  Practical  Conversations, 
Dialogues,   and  Drills,   on   every-day  Subjects.      Specially  com- 
piled for  the  use  of  Beginners  and  young  Pupils  of  both  Sexes. 
New  Edition.     80  pages ^  crown  Svo,  limp  cloth,     6d, 

'  The  subjects  are  such  as  occur  in  the  every-day  life  of  young  people,  and 
the  conversations  have  an  air  of  spontaneity  and  natural  sequence.  Each 
conversation  or  "scene"  is  prefaced  by  a  drill  on  the  use  of  the  verbs  and  the 
meaning  and  genders  of  the  nouns  employed  in  it.' — School  Board  Chronicle. 

*  Twenty  scenes  or  series  of  conversations  on  common  subjects  form  the  firs! 
part  of  this  little  work.  To  these  are  added  ten  dialogues  on  topics  of  the  class 
room.  The  method  adopted  is  practical,  and  should  result  in  furnishing  the 
pupil  with  a  useful  vocabulary.' — University  Correspondent. 

*  The  dialogues  have  two  distinct  merits.  In  the  first  place,  they  are  simple ; 
in  the  second,  they  relate  to  matters  of  ordinary  and  daily  occurrence.  The 
preparatory  "drills"  constitute  a  further,  and  distinctly  useful  feature;  and 
altogether  the  little  volume  is  one  from  which  considerable  profit  may  be 
derived.' — Glasgow  Herald^  September  3rd,  1892. 


THE   ELEMENTARY 

CONVERSATIONAL   FRENCH  READER 

A  Collection  of  Interesting  Narratives  adapted  for  Use  in 
Schools,  with  Conversations,  Examination  Queistions,  Notes,  and 
a  complete  French-English  Vocabulary. 

New  Edition.     80  pages^  crown  SvOy  limp  cloth.     6d. 

CRITICAL    OPINIONS. 

*  M.  Bud  states  truly  enough  that  the  maximum  amount  of  reading  and 
translation  and  the  minimum  amount  of  grammar  is  the  method  of  teaching 
languages  now  adopted,  and  certainly  it  is  a  wise  one  ;  as  few  things  more 
absurd  than  the  ancient  grammars  were  ever  invented.  In  his  "  Elementary 
French  Reader "  he  has  kept  the  rule  in  mind.  The  book  consists  of  thirty, 
eight  easy  French  prose  extract.s.  To  each  is  appended  a  set  of  questions  and 
a  few  sentences  of  conversation  founded  on  the  lessons.  Brief  notes  and  a 
vocabulary  complete  the  volume.* — The  National  Observer ,  September  12th, 
1891. 

'Consists  of  a  collection  of  short  anecdotes,  either  written  in  a  form  of  a 
conversation  or  followed  by  a  short  dialogue.  Each  piece  is  further  followed 
by  a  simple  grammatical  question  bearing  on  the  text.  Whilst  the  author  has 
been  careful  to  be  thoroughly  simple,  he  has  not  forgotten  to  aim  at  practical 
utility  as  well,  and  his  book  can  scarcely  fail  to  give  satisfaction  to  teachers  who 
prefer  exercises  in  conversation  to  grammatical  "drill"  as  a  first  step  to  the 
5tudy  of  the  French  language.' — Qlas^^ow  Herald,  September  2nd,  1891. 
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THE    FIRST    FRENCH    BOOK. 

Accidence,  Exercises,  Conversation,  Reading  Lessons,  French- 
English  and  English-French  Vocabularies,  a  Synopsis  of  the 
Grammatical  Rules,  etc. 

(New  Edition,  in  clear,  bold  type,  revised  in  accordance  with  the  new  '  Simplifica- 
;ions '  authorised  by  the  French  Minister  of  Public  Instruction.) 

200 pages,  clolh,      lod. 

Every  lesson  is  followed  by  a  short  dialogue  for  conversational  practice.  The 
volume  comprises  the  v^hole  Accidence.  The  rules  are  stated  in  the  clearest 
possible  manner.  A  chapter  on  the  Philology  of  the  Language,  and  some 
interesting  pieces  for  reading  and  translation,  a  complete  Index  and  two 
complete  Vocabularies  follow  the  Grammatical  portion.  Its  moderate  price  and 
its  completeness  make  it  one  of  the  best  books  for  use  in  our  Middle-Class 
and  Elementary  Schools  and  other  large  establishments.  {See  'Critical 
Opinions*  on  following  pages.) 


THE    PHONETIC    COMPANION 

TO  HENRY  Bulk's  *  FIRST  FRENCH  BOOK.' 

Giving  the  correct  Pronunciation  of  all  the  Model  Exercises  and 
Reading  Lessons  by  means  of  the  Phonetic  symbols  of  the  Associa- 
tion Phonetique  Internationale,  and  an  Introduction,  enabling  the 
Student  to  read  easily  any  book  printed  in  the  characters  of  the 
Association. 

88  pages,  paper  cover.     6d. 

The  Phonetic  Companion  fixes  for  the  student,  in  a  visible  and  tangible 
form,  the  correct  pronunciation  of  all  the  Model  Exercises  and  Reading  Lessons 
contained  in  the  First  French  Book,  and  gives  him  a  short  Introduction,  together 
with  the  Phonetic  Alphabet,  a  few  hints  and  exercises  which  will  soon  enable 
him  to  practise  and  improve  rapidly  his  pronunciation  by  reading  other  French 
works  printed  in  the  Phonetic  Symbols. 


ONE    HUNDRED    AND    FIFTEEN 

SUPPLEMENTARY    EXERCISES    TO 

*THE    FIRST    FRENCH    BOOK/ 

With  Two  Complete  Vocabularies,    126  pages,  cloth,      lod. 
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Henri  Bue's  First  and  Second  French  Books. 

OPINIONS  OP  THE  PRESS. 

*This  little  book  is  a  model  both  of  cheapness  and  completeness.  In  200 
pages  it  gives  beginners  the  principal  rules  of  the  French  accidence,  thus 
enabling  them  to  practise  conversation  after  a  very  few  lessons.  M.  Bue 
commences  by  a  list  of  easy  and  useful  words  to  be  learned  by  heart ;  the 
elementary  grammar  comes  next,  each  chapter  being  followed  by  a  vocabulary 
and  two  exercises.  The  reading  lessons  which  terminate  the  volume  are 
amusing  anecdotes  of  graduated  difficulties,  and  the  vocabularies  are  so 
compiled  as  to  preclude  the  necessity  of  a  separate  dictionary.  The  pupil  has 
thus  in  a  very  small  duodecimo  all  the  help  he  requires  towards  a  quick  and 
easy  mastery  of  the  elements  of  the  French  language.' — School  Board 
Chronicle. 

*  M.  Bue's  *'  First  French  Book  "  is  much  to  be  commended.  The  lessons  are 
very  gradual,  and  the  rules  are  explained  with  a  simplicity  that  must  greatly 
help  both  teacher  and  pupil.  At  the  end  of  each  lesson  a  short  vocabulary,  a 
model  exercise,  and  a  conversation  are  given.  At  the  end  of  the  verbs  is  a 
"short  chapter  for  the  inquisitive,"  which  is  well  worth  getting  up,  even  by 
more  advanced  pupils.  The  chief  merit  of  elementary  books  of  this  kind 
lies  in  their  arrangement,  and  in  this  respect  we  have  seen  no  better  book 
than  M.  Bue's.' — School  Guardian^  November  10,  1877. 

*  This  Is  a  book,  small  as  regards  size  and  price,  but  containing  in  quantity 
at  least  matter  which  would  furnish  four  far  larger  and  more  pretentious 
volumes.  M.  Bue's  method  and  treatment  are  excellent ;  to  any  person 
unacquainted  with  French,  but  wishing  to  study  that  language,  or  to  any 
teacher  wishing  to  form  classes  for  its  study,  we  can  cordially  recommend  his 
work.  Books  for  use  in  school  or  class  are  often  compiled  by  others  than 
teachers,  and  the  result  is  not  always  satisfactory.  M.  Bue  is  a  teacher  himself, 
and  his  lessons  show  that  he  understands  the  difficulties  his  brethren  may 
labour  under,  and  the  best  means  by  which  they  can  be  surmounted.  We  are 
glad  to  learn  that  the  volume  under  notice  has  been  adopted  by  the  London 
School  Board.' — The  Irish  Teachers^  Journal,  February  2nd,  1878. 

*  A  handy  little  volume,  which  may  serve  with  advantage  as  an  introduction 
to  the  study  of  more  elaborate  works.' — The  Pictorial  World,  October  13,  1877. 

*  This  is  one  of  the  best  first  books  to  French  that  has  ever  been  published. 
The  difficulties  of  the  language  are  presented  in  a  series  of  exercises  and 
lessons,  through  which  the  student  is  led  before  he  realises  that  he  has  really 
had  genuine  difficulties  presented  to  him.  The  vocabularies  contained  in  the 
book  have  been  selected  very  skilfully.  "A  short  chapter  for  the  inquisitive" 
is  excellent.  There  is  a  French-English  vocabulary,  containing  nearly  i5oc\ 
words  in  most  frequent  use.' — The  Weekly  Titncs,  October  14,  1877. 
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Opinions  of  the  Press,  Head  Teachers,  etc. — {Continued) 

*  This  is  a  very  excellent  little  work,  and  will  be  welcomed  both  in  school  and 
for  private  teaching.  It  bears  the  impress  of  an  experienced  teacher  ;  and  is 
marked  with  more  care  in  pointing  out  the  peculiarities  of  the  language  in 
construction,  idiom,  and  pronunciation.  There  is  no  doubt  that  it  will  quite 
fulfil  the  author's  wish,  modestly  expressed  in  the  preface,  and  becoming  a 
"useful  and  handy  Primer.'" — The  London  and  China  Express,  October  12, 
1877. 

'  A  great  deal  more  of  the  information  needed  by  a  beginner  than  much 
larger  works  often  contain  will  be  found  in  this  little  pocket  grammar  and 
exercise-book.  Only  an  experienced  teacher  could  so  well  anticipate  the  pre- 
liminary difficulties  and  remove  them  from  the  path  of  a  young  linguist  as 
M.  Bue  has  done  in  his  primer.' — Public  Opinion^  November  10,  1877. 

'  Her  Majesty's  Inspectors  have  strongly  recommended  to  us  your  new  series 
of  French  Books  by  M.  Bue.' — Strathaven,  N.B. 

'  I  am  so  very  pleased  with  the  progress  of  my  eldest  scholars  in  French 
through  the  medium  of  Bue's  Class-books,  that  I  have  fully  decided  to  discard 
other  and  more  expensive  books  as  hardly  fit  to  be  compared  to  the  above  two 
little  volumes.' — (Lampeter),  January  28,  1890. 

'  Bue's  First  French  Book  has  been  written  by  a.  practical  teacher,  who  not 
only  sees  the  difficulties  of  his  pupils,  but  has  done  all  he  can  to  remove  them. 
The  arrangement  of  the  work  is  most  admirable,  the  conversational  lessons 
useful,  and  the  examples  well  graduated.  I  think  that  the  Synopsis  of  Gram- 
matical Rules  at  the  end  of  the  book  is  an  important  feature,  and  worthy  of 
special  attention.* — Head-master  (A.C.P.)  of  a  London  Board  School, 
August  20,  1890. 

'  I  have  no  hesitation  in  saying  that  the  compactness,  as  well  as  the  general 
arrangement  of  the  work,  make  it  the  best  work  of  the  kind  that  has  yet  come 
under  my  notice.' — R.  H.  G.  Dunmurv,  March  14,  1884. 

*  My  knowledge  of  their  worth  is  formed  upon  the  opinion  of  a  friend  well 
versed  in  French.  He  says  "they  are  admirable."' — One  of  H.  M.  I.  of 
Schools. 

'Two  admirable  books.' — One  of  H.  M.  I.  of  Schools. 

'We  have  used  Bue's  First  Book  for  several  years  with  large  classes, 
obtaining  splendid  results ;  so  that  I  can  speak  in  confident  terms  of  the 
excellent  character  of  the  book.' — R.  W.  (B.A.).  Bermondsey,  April  18, 
1890. 

'  It  Is  without  doubt  the  best  book  for  Introducing  boys  of  elementary  schools 
to  the  French  language.  I  have  used  It  myself  in  teaching  large  classes  with 
excellent  results.' — W.  G.  W.  (Head  Teacher,  London  Board  School), 
July  22,  1800 
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THE    SECOND    FRENCH    BOOK. 

Grammar,  Exercises,  Conversation  and  Translation,  Complete 
Vocabularies,  Examination  Papers,  etc.  etc. 

(New  Edition,  in  clear,  bold  type,  revised  in  accordance  with  the  new  *  Simplifica* 
tions  '  authorised  by  the  French  Minister  of  Public  Instruction.) 

212  pages,  cloth.      \s. 

The  First  French  Book  has  met  with  so  favoitrable  a  reception,  both  here  and 
in  Canada,  that  the  second  volume  has  been  got  up  on  exactly  the  same  plan, 
with  the  following  additions,  however,  which  the  Editor  trusts  will  prove  useful : 
•  Idioms  and  Hints,*  Selections  for  translating  from  English  into  French, 
'Examination  Papers,'  'A  Synopsis  of  the  rules  contained  in  the  first  volume,* 
and  an  '  Alphabetical  Index.'    (See  *  Critical  Opinions  *  on  following  pages.) 


FIRST    STEPS    IN    FRENCH    IDIOMS. 

Containing  an  Alphabetical  List  of  Idioms,  Explanatory  Notes, 
Examination  Papers,  and  One  Thousand  English  Phrases  to  be 
turned  into  Idiomatic  French. 

New  Edition,     iZo pages,  cloth,     is.  6d. 

'  Arranged  in  alphabetical  order,  and  the  principal  idiomatic  phrases  in  which 
they  occur  are  given,  together  with  an  English  version.  Excellent  notes 
illustrate  the  origin  of  the  various  locutions,  and  a  selection  of  one  thousand 
sentences  serves  the  purpose  of  examination  tests.' — School  Board  Chronicle. 

*  Every  one  who  has  acquired  any  knowledge  of  French  is  ever  ready  to 
admit  that,  perfect  as  his  accent  and  his  knowledge  of  the  Jinesse  of  the 
language  may  be,  its  idioms  are  never  mastered  but  by  those  who  have  for 
years  lived  on  the  other  side  of  the  Channel,  and  not  even  by  many  of  these, 
although  after  a  long  study  and  anxious  desire  to  read,  write,  and  speak  French 
as  well  as  they  can  their  own  mother-tongue.  M.  Bue  has  indeed  grappled, 
tooth  and  nail,  with  this  difficulty,  by  giving  as  complete  a  method  of  in- 
struction for  the  conquering  of  this  difficulty  that  could  possibly  be  prepared. 
So  perfect  is  the  grasp  of  his  subject,  that  he  will  have  the  blessings  of 
thousands  for  having  enabled  them  to  overcome  an  obstacle  that  has  hitherto 
been  deemed  and  pronounced  to  be  insuperable.* — Bell's  Weekly  Messenger, 


The  Key  to  the  First  and  Second  Books  and 
to  the  First  Steps  in  French  Idioms. 

For  Teachers  only.     Cloth,  2s.  6d.  net. 


Henri  Bu6's  New  Conversational  French  Course. — continued    7 

GRADUATED    FRENCH 
COMPOSITION. 

For  Beginners  and  Elementary  Classes 
With  Rules,  Notes,  and  Vocabularies. 

160  pages,  cloth,     lod. 

The  Book  is  divided  into  Four  Parts  : — 

Part  I. — Contains  very  easy  pieces  for  translation  and 
re-translation  with  Permutations,  that  is  to  say : 
changes  in  number,  gender,  person,  tense,  and 
voice. 

Part  II. — Teaches  the  young  student  how  to  connect 
detached,  independent  sentences,  and  make  them 
into  continuous  periods  with  dependent  clauses. 

Part  III. — The  selections  from  Modern  English 
Authors  are  so  treated  as  to  enable  the  student 
to  find  out  for  himself,  by  comparison,  the  main 
differences  between  the  Accidence,  Syntax,  and  Style 
in  general  in  the  two  languages. 

Part  IV. — Gives  no  help  beyond  that  afforded  by  the 
Vocabulary  and  the  Notes. 


8     Henri  Bui's  Neuj  Conversational  French  Cowz-se.— continued 

THE  NEW  CONVERSATIONAL 
FIRST    FRENCH    READER. 

Interesting  narratives,  adapted  for  use  in  Schools,  with  a  List  of 
the  difficult  words  to  be  learned  by  heart.  Conversation,  Examina* 
lion  Questions,  and  a  complete  French- English  Vocabulary. 

New  Edition.     22^  pages,  cloth,      lod, 

A  most  useful  reader  for  beginners.  The  stories  are  chosen 
from  favourite  subjects,  each  being  followed  by  a  Conversation  and 
some  Examination  Questions  relating  to  the  story.  The  *  Conver- 
sations '  are  intended  as  a  guide  for  the  pupil ;  they  will  show 
him  how  to  avoid  the  abrupt  'oui '  and  *  non,'  and  how  to  frame 
sentences  in  answer  to  his  master's  questions.  The  master  can,  of 
course,  vary  his  questions  to  any  extent.  It  is  necessary  to  draw 
the  pupil's  attention  to  the  more  difficult  words  which  occur  in  the 
piece  he  is  translating,  in  order  that  he  may  know  their  meaning 
again  when  he  meets  with  them  elsewhere.  The  List  of  Words 
placed  at  the  beginning  of  the  book  may  be  used  in  various  ways 
for  that  purpose. 

*  The  pieces  selected  for  translation 'are  carefully  graduated  in  point  of  diffi- 
culty, and  the  conversations  which  follow  each  extract  are  useful  both  with 
the  view  of  immediate  application  and  as  models  for  other  exercises  of  the 
same  kind.  The  examination  questions  leave  nothing  to  be  desired,  and  the 
concluding  vocabulary  is  very  complete.'  Gustave  Masson,  B.A. 


Graduated  French  Composition  for  Beginners 
and  Elementary  Classes. 

With  Rules,  Explanatory  Notes,  and  Vocabularies. 

Sfnall  Stjo,  cloth,      lod. 

This  book  is  divided  into  four  parts  :  Part  I.  contains  very  easy  pieces  for 
ranslation  and  re-translation  with  Permutations,  that  is  to  say  changes  in 
number,  gender,  person,  tense,  and  voice.  Part  II.  teaches  the  student  how 
to  connect  detached  independent  sentences  and  make  them  into  continuous 
periods  with  dependent  clauses.  In  Part  III.  the  selections  from  Modern 
English  authors  are  so  treated  as  to  enable  the  student  to  find  out  for  himself, 
by  comparison,  the  main  differences  existing  between  the  Accidence,  Syntax, 
and  Stylistic  of  the  two  languages,  whilst  Part  IV.  gives  no  help  beyond  that 
afforded  by  the  Vocabulary  and  Notes. 


Theatre  Fran^ais 

A  CHOICE  SELECTION  OF  POPULAR  FRENCH  PLAYS 

With  Summaries  of  the  Plots,  and  Explanatory  Notes  by  some  of  the  most 
distinguished  and  experienced  French  Masters  in  England. 


The  Collection  is  divided  into  two  Series: — 

The  First  Series  consists  of  clever  and  humorous  plays,  adapted,  by 
their  purity  of  tone  and  expression,  for  reading  in  Schools  and  Families. 
One  of  the  main  objects  of  this  Series  is  to  enable  young  students  to 
acquire,  in  the  most  interesting  way,  a  sound  knowledge  of  colloquial  and 
idiomatic  French.  The  lively  dialogues,  with  their  amusing  witticisms,  that 
occur  in  a  Comedy,  are  calculated  to  impress  both  words  and  constructions 
more  forcibly  than  the  sentences  of  cut  and  dried  Conversations, 

The  plays  of  the  Second  Series  are  suited  only  for  adult  students, 
being  less  restricted  in  the  choice  of  subject  and  dialogue.  This  Series  will 
include  some  of  the  best  specimens  of  the  French  stage  in  its  various 
aspects.  A  careful  study  of  these  plays,  abounding  in  wit  and  humour, 
will  afford  a  student  the  readiest  means  of  mastering  those  subtleties  of  the 
language  which  it  generally  requires  a  long  stay  in  France  to  appreciate 
thoroughly. 

In  the  notes,  the  principal  difficulties  arising  from  grammatical  construc- 
tions, idiomatic  phrases  and  unusual  words,  are  carefully  explained. 

Every  effort  has  been  made  to  insure  the  accuracy  of  the  text,  which  is 
printed  in  a  new,  clear  type,  and  on  superior  paper. 


{The  figures  indicate  the  number  of  Characters : — yi.  =  >nale^  F^  —female.') 

FIRST    SERIES 

{^For  Schools  and  Families), 

Price  per  Volume,  in  Paper  Covers,  9d, 

Vol.  I. — Labiche,  E.,  et  Jolly,  A.— Le  Baron  de  Fourchevif. 

Comedie  en  un  Acte,  en  Prose.  {Authorised Edition.)  Characters: 
M.  4,  F.  2.     With  Notes,  etc.,  by  H.  Testard,  B.A.,  B.D.,  etc 

Vol.  2.  — Scribe,  E. — La  Camaraderie,  ou  La  courte  Echelle. 

Comedie  en  cinq  Actes,  en  Prose.  {Authorised  Edition.)  Char- 
acters: M.  13,  F.  3.  With  Notes,  etc.,  by  H.  BuE,  B.  es  L. ; 
Officier  de  I'lnstruction  Publique  ;  Principal  French  Master,  Christ's 
Hospital,  Horsham  ;  Late  Examiner  in  the  University  of  London. 

Vol.  3.— Legouveet Labiche.— LaCigalechezles  Fourmis. 

Comedie  en  un  Acte,  en  Prose.  {Authorised  Edition.)  Charac- 
ters: M.  3,  F.  2.   With  Notes,  etc.,  by  H.  Testard,  B.A.,  B.D.,  etc 


Theatre  Fr^nqam—co/amued 

FIRST  SERIES— (continued) 

Vol.  4.— Raymond  et  Ordonneau.— Maitre  Corbeau.     Co- 

medie  en  deux  Actes,  en  Prose.  {Authorised Edition.')  Characters'. 
M.  5,  F.  3,  With  Notes,  eic,  by  F.  Julien,  OfTicier  d'Acadcniie; 
French  Master,  King  Edward's  School,  Five  Ways,  Birmingham. 

Vol.  5.  — Labiche,  Lefranc  et  Jesse. — Le  Major  Cravachon. 

Comcdie- Vaudeville  en  un  Acte,  en  Prose.  (^Authorised  Edition.) 
Characters:  M.  4,  F.  2.  With  Notes,  etc.,  by  Francis  Tarver, 
M.A.  Oxon.  ;  Late  Assistant  Master  at  Eton  College. 

Vol.  6.— Greville,    H.— Ma   Tante.      Comedie  de  paravent 

en  un  Acte,  en  Prose.  {Authorised Edition.)  Characters:  M.  i, 
F.  I.     With  Notes,  etc.,  by  Ch.  Delhave,  B.A. 

Vol.  7. — Bisson,  A. — Le  Sanglier.  Comedie  en  un  Acte,  en 
Prose.  {Authorised  Edition.)  Characters:  M.  3,  F.  2.  With 
Notes,  etc.,  by  Professor  H.  Attwell,  K.O.C. 

Vol.  8.— Leg-ouve,  E.— Ma  Fille  et  mon  Bien.     Comeaift 

en  deux  Tableaux,  en  Prose.  {Authorised  Edition.)  Characters: 
M.  4,  F.  2.— La  Matinee  d'une  Etoile.  Comedie  en  un  Acta, 
en  Prose.  {Authorised Edition.)  Characters:  M.  i,  F.  2.  With 
Notes,  etc.,  by  L.  Sers,  B.  es  L. ;  French  Master  at  Wellington 
College. 

Vol.  9. — Bornier,  H.  de. — Un  Cousin  de  Passage.   Comedie 

en  un  Acte,  en  Prose.  {Authorised  Edition.)  Characters:  M.  2, 
F.  2.  With  Notes,  etc.,  by  S.  Baklet,  B.Sc.  (Univ.  Gall.);  Late 
Senior  Assistant  Master  at  the  Mercers'  School  ;  Examiner  in  French 
under  the  Board  of  Admiralty,  to  the  College  of  Preceptors,  etc. 

Vol.  10. — Ordonneau,  Valabregue  et  Keroul.— Les  Bouli- 

nard.  Comedie-Vaudeville  en  trois  Actes,  en  Prose.  {Authorised 
Edition.)  Characters:  M.  12,  F.  4.  With  Notes,  etc.,  by  A.  P. 
Huguenet,  Officier  d'Academie  ;  French  Instructor  at  the  Royal 
Naval  College,  Greenwich. 

Vol.  II. — Ferrier,  P. — Le  Codicille.     Comedie  en  un  Acte, 

en  Prose.  {Authorised  Edition.)  Characters:  M.  3,  F.  i.  With 
Notes,  etc.,  by  G.  Leprevost,  M.R.C.P.  ;  Officier  d'Academie. 

Vol.  12. — Labiche,  E. — La  Lettre  Chargee.     Fantaisie  en 

un  Acte,  en  Prose.  {Authorised  Edition.)  Characters:  M,2,  F.  2. 
With  Notes,  etc.,  by  H.  Testard,  B.A.,  B.D.,  etc. 

Vol.  13. — Gill  et  Richard. — Un  Caissier.     Comedie  en  un 

Acte,  en  Prose.  {Authorised  Edition.)  Characters:  M.  2,  F.  o. 
With  Notes,  etc.,  by  A.  Anioinh,  Late  French  Master  at  the  Birk* 
beck  Institution,  the  Jews'  College,  etc.  etc. 

Vol.   14. — Greville,    H. — A  la   Campagne.      Comedie  de 

paravent  en  un  Acte,  en  Prose.  {Authorised  Edition.)  Characters: 
M.  2,  F.  4.  With  Nptes,  etc.,  by  H.  Touzeau,  B.  es  L.,  B.Sc 
(Univ.  Gall.) 


Theatre  Fra^nqixi^—con/mued 

FIRST  SlLRIES—iconi/nued). 

Vol.  15. — Augier  et  Sandeau.— Le  Gendre  de  M.  Poirier. 

Comedie  en  quatre  Actes,  en  Prose.  (^Authorised Edition.')  Charac- 
ters: M.  10,  F.  I.  With  Notes,  etc.,  by  G.  Petii.leau,  B.A., 
Officier  de  I'lnstruction  Publique ;  French  Master  and  Lecturer  in 
French  Literature,  Charterhouse,  Godalming,  etc. 

Vol.  16. — Greville,  H. — Les  Cloches  cassees.    Comedie  de 

paravent  en  un  Acte,  en  Prose,  (^Authorised Edition.)  Characters: 
M.  4,  F.  3.  With  Notes,  etc.,  by  A.  E.  Vasselier,  V>.  es  L.  ; 
Instructor  at  the  Royal  Military  Academy,  Woolwich  ;  French 
Master  at  Captain  James's,  Lexham  Gardens,  London,  S.W. 

Vol,  17. — Labiche  et    Martin. — La   Poudre   aux    Yeux. 

Comedie  en  deux  Actes,  en  Prose.  (Authorised  Edition.')  Char- 
acters:  M.  8,  F.  7.     With  Notes,  etc.,  by  L.  G.  Burnblum. 


SECOND    SERI  ES.— /^^r  Adult  Students,  etc. 

Price  per  Volume,  in  Paper  Covers,  Is. 

Vol.  I. — Coppee,  F. — Le  Passant.    Comedie  en  un  Acte,  en 

Vers.  (Authorised  Edition.)  With  Notes,  etc.,  by  H.  Testard, 
B.A.,  B.D.,  etc. 

Vol.  2. — Scribe,  E. — Une  Chaine.     Comedie  en  cinq  Actes, 

en  Prose.  (Authorised Editiott.)  With  Notes,  etc., .by  A.  Barrere, 
Chevalier  de  la  Legion  d'Honneur ;  Officier  de  I'lnstruction  Publi- 
que, etc. 

Vol.  3. — Damien,  E. — La  Peur  d'etre  Grand'mere.  Co- 
medie en  un  Acte,  en  Prose.  (Authorised Edition.)  With  Notes, 
etc.,  by  J.  A.  Perket,  French  Instructor  at  the  Royal  Indian 
Engineering  College,  Cooper's  Hill,  etc. 

Vol.  4. — Ohnet,  G. — Le  Maitre  de  Forges.    Piece  en  quatre 

Actes  et  cinq  Tableaux,  en  Prose.  (Authorised  Edition.)  With 
Notes,  etc.,  by  H.  Testard,  B.A.,  B.D.,  etc. 

Vol.  5.— Ordonneau  et  Chivot. — Les  Petites  Godin.     Co- 

medie-Vaudeville  en  trois  Actes,  en  Prose.  (Authorised  Edition.) 
With  Notes,  etc.,  by  Aug.  M  arrot,  B.  A. ,  B.Sc,  Officier  d'Academie. 

Vol.  6. — Coppee,  F. — Pour  la  Couronne.     Drame  en  cinq 

Actes,  en  Vers.  (Authorised  Edition.)  With  Notes,  etc.,  by  Pro- 
fessor H,  Attwell,  K.O.C. 

Vol.  7. — Musset,  A.  de. — On  ne  badine  pas  avec  T Amour. 

Comedie  en  trois  Actes,  en  Prose.      (Authorised  Edition.)    With 
Notes,  etc.,  by  L.  Duchemin,  B.  es  L.,  B.Sc,  etc. 
Vol.  8. — Hu^O,  V. — Ruy  Bias.      Drame  en  cinq  Actes  en 

Vers.  With  Notes,  etc.,  by  M.  A.  Gerothwohl,  B.  Phil.,  L.  es  L., 
F.R.S.L.,  etc. 

Vol.  9. — Erckmann-Chatrian. — Le  Juif  Polonais.     Drame 

en  trois  actes,  en  Prose.  (Authorised Edition.)  With  Notes,  etc., 
by  A.  LuDWiG,  B.A.,  Officier  d'Academie,  Professor  of  Modern 
Languages  at  the  Huddersfield  Technical  College,  etc. 


Haehette's  New  Series  of  Popular  French  Authors. 

Printed  in  clear  type,  and  edited  for  Elementary  and  Inter 
mediate  Classes,  with  Vocabularies,  including  Notes  and  Render- 
ings of  Idiomatic  Expressions  and  Phrases. 

General  Editor:  A.  BARR^RE, 

Chevalier  de  la  Legion  d^ Honneur ;  Officier  de  V Instruction  Publique  ; 

Professor  of  French  Language  and  Literature,  Rcyal  Military 

Academy^  Woolwich^  etc,  etc. 

Price  per  Volume,  Small  8vo,  bound  in  cloth  limp,  4dc 


First  Series  {for  Jtmior  Forms). 

Beissier,  Les  M6moires  d'un  Moineau.  With  Introduction,  Notes,  and 
Vocabulary  by  H.  Lallemand,  B.  es  L.,  B.  es  Sc,  Oj_  icier  d'  Academie, 
late  Professor  of  French  Language  and  Literature  at  University  College 
and  Queen  s  C allege ,  London. 

S6gur,  Mme.  la  Ctsse.  de,  Histoire  de  la  Princesse  Rosette  (from 

the  Author's  well-known  Nouveaux  Contes  de  Fees).  With  Notes  and 
Vocabulary  by  J.  Maurice  Rey,  B.  es  L.,  late  French  Lecturer  ai 
Reading  College. 

Witt,  Mme.  de,  Histoire  d'un  Chien.  Edited  with  a  full  French-English 
Vocabulary  by  F.  Minoggio. 

Second  Series  {for  Middle  For?ns). 

Balzac,  Le  Colonel  Chabert.  With  Vocabulary  and  Re-translation  Sen- 
tences, by  Francis  J.  Payne,  First  Class  Instructor  in  French  to  the 
L.C.C. 

Gorsse,  H.  de,  et  Jacquin,  J.,  La  Jeunesse  de  Cyrano  de  Bergerac ; 
La  Bataille  de  Beaugency ;  et  le  Cabaret  des  Pontes.  With  a 
Vocabulary,  Re-translation  Sentences,  etc.,  by  the  General  Editor. 

Gozlan,  Polydore  Marasquin,  Prisonnier  des  Singes.  With  Vocabu- 
lary, Re-translation  Sentences,  etc.,  by  the  General  Editor. 

Hugo,  La  Esmeralda  and  Gringoire.  With  Vocabulary,  Re-translation 
Sentences,  etc.,  by  the  General  Editor. 

Hugo,  Waterloo.  With  Vocabulary,  Re-translation  Sentences,  etc.,  by  the 
General  Editor. 

Le  Sage,  Gil  Bias  chez  les  Brigands.  With  Vocabulary,  Re-transla- 
tion Sentences,  etc.,  by  the  General  Editor. 

Michelet,  Selections  from  *L'Oiseau':  (Les  Rapaces,  La  Nuit,  Migra- 
tions, Le  Chant).  With  Vocabulary,  Re-translation  Sentences,  etc.,  by 
A.  Tallon,  B.  es  L.,  French  Instructor  at  the  Royal  Military  Academy^ 
Woolwich. 

Mouton,  Voyages  et  Aventures  du  Capitaine  Marius  Cougourdan : 
Le  Supplice  du  Ballon.  With  Vocabulary,  Re-translation  Sentences, 
etc.,  by  the  General  Editor. 


HACHETTE  AND   COMPANY 


GRADUATED   FRENCH   COMPOSITION 

Fop  Begrinners  and  Elementary  Classes 

With  Rules,  Explanatory  Notes,  and  Vocabuljiries 
By  Henri  Bue,  B.  es  L. 

Officier  de  r  Instruction  Publigue^ 
Formerly  Principal  French  Master^  Christ's  Hospital,  Horsha7fz, 
afid  Examiner  in  the  University  of  London.  . 

Fcap  Zvoj  doth.      lod. 

The  book  is  divided  Into  four  parts  :  Part  I.  contains  A'ery  easy  pieces  for  trans- 
lation and  re-translation  with  Permutations,  that  is  to  say,  changes  in  number, 
gender,  person,  tense,  and  voice.  Part  II.  teaches  the  young  student  how  to 
connect  detached,  independent  sentences,  and  make  them  into  continuous  periods 
with  dependent  clauses.  In  Part  III.  the  selections  from  Modern  English  Authors' 
are  so  treated  as  to  enable  the  student  to  find  out  for  himself,  by  comparison,  the 
main  diflferences  between  the  Accidence,  Syntax,  and  Style  in  general  in  the  two 
languages;  whilst  Part  IV.  gives  no  help  beyond  that  afforded  by  the  Vocabulary 
and  the  Notes. 


LECTURES  PRIMAIRES  ILLUSTREES. 

Morceaux  faciles  avec  63  Illustrations,  des  Questions  et  des  Devoirs, 
par  E.  ToUTEY,  Memhre  dti  Conseil  Sitperieur  de  V Instriictioit 
Pitblique, 

Edited  and  Adapted  for  English  Pupils, 
with  a  full  French- English  Vocabulary  in  the  Ordinary  and  Phonetic 
Symbols,  and  an  Introduction  explaining  simply  and  concisely  the 
Symbols  of  the  International  Phonetic  Association. 

By  Henri  Bu£,  B.  £s  L. 

Officier  de  1 1 nstr^iction  Publigue,  etc.,  etc. 

F'ornterly  Principal  French  Master,  Christ's  Hospital,  Horsham, 

and  Examiner  in  the  University  of  London. 

l()2  pages.      Crown  ^vo J  cloth,     is. 

Each  of  the  63  lessons  is  accompanied  by  an  attractive  picture  containing  a 
wealth  of  Object-Lessons,  and  reflecting  as  in  a  looking-glass  the  substance  of  the 
text-matter.  In  the  first  10  lessons  the  liaison  is  indicated  by  a  curved  line,  and 
the  consonants  which  are  not  to  be  pronounced  are  printed  in  a  distinctive  type. 

On  pages  130  to  133  a  few  practical  remarks  are  given  which  will  enable  the 
young  pupil  quickly  to  take  advantage  of  the  Phonetic  Transcript.  By  learning  22 
easy  French  words  with  the  Symbols  corresponding  to  them,  the  student^  will  com- 
Iiletely  master  the  Phonetic  System  of  the  International  Association — a  slight  effort, 
a  great  gain.  The  representation  of  the  Symbols,  however,  has  been  done  in  such 
a  way  that  it  cannot  interfere  in  anyway  with  those  teachers  who  do  not  care  to 
use  this  new  system  of  acquiring  the  French  pronunciation. 
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U.C.   BERKELEY   LIBRARIES 


CD317^7^5^ 


*  Half- Hours  with   Mo*' 
extracts  from  popular 
selected  to  accustom  C 
(Dr.  A.  Weiss.) 

Part  1.-52  Selec 

Selections  in  Prose  and 
for  Translation  at 
Advanced  Pupils.    (Dr.  A.  Weiss.) 

Part  I. — Paper  Cover,  is.    1   Part  II. — Paper.  Cover 
Contains  the  same  pieces  as  Half-Hours  with  Modern  German  Authors 
(see  above),  but  without  Vocabulary,  or  any  other  'Aid.* 

■^Leading  Events  of  Modern  "Warfare.   Advanced  German  Reading 
for  Military  Students,  Army  Candidates,  etc.  (Dr.  A.  Weiss,  M.A.) 


Haehette's  German  Readers  for  Elementary  and  Intermediate  Classes. 

""The  Children's  Own  German  Book.     Amusing  Stories  in  Prose  for 

Beginners.     With  Vocabulary.    (Dr.  A.  Meissner,  M.A.)       .        .16 

^Elementary  Modern  German  Reader.  ^  Familiar  Subjects, 
Extracts  from  Popular,  Scientific  and  Historical  Works,  and  from 
Works  of  Fiction.    (Dr.  A.  L.  Meissner,  M.A.)      .        .        .        .20 

The  First  German  Reader.     Episodes  from  German  History,  Short 

Stories,  Legends,  etc.    (Dr.  A.  L.  Meissner,  M.A.)        .        .        .16 

^Pictures  of  German  Life.  (Sequel  to  'First  German  Reader*). 
From  Contemporary  Authors,  including  Auerbach,  Freytag,  Riehl, 
Wichert,  etc.,  etc.    (Dr.  A.  L.  Meissner,  M.A.)     .        .        .        ,16 

*  Practical  German  Readings  for  Beginners.  Simply-told  Fables, 
Anecdotes,  etc.,  introducing  Matters  of  Every-day  Life  (House 
and  School  Games,  Animals,  Pictures  from  Nature),  Verses,  etc., 
with  Special  List  of  Words  to  each  Extract  in  the  First  Part, 
Footnotes,  Questions,  etc.    (L.  Happ£.) i    6 

*Practical  German  Readings. --Intermediate  and  Advanced. 
Scenes  from  Nature,  Descriptive  Sketches  and  Object  Lessons, 
Geographical  Pictures,  Travels,  Tales  from  History,  Biographies, 
and  Special  Selections  from  Authors  who  have  written  for  young 
people,  including  the  Brothers  Grimm,  Hebel,  Ramshorn,  Schmidt, 
Herder,  and  Liebeskind.     (L.  Happ6.) 26 

*Lust  und   Lehre.      A   Progressive  German  Reader  in   Prose  and 

Poetry.     With  Notes  and  Vocabulary.    (O.  Schlapp.)    .         .        .16 

Deutsche  Marchen.  Popular  Tales  of  Moderate  Difficulty,  com- 
bining the  Colloquial  Forms  of  Every-day  Speech  and  the  Higher 
Forms  of  a  Polished  Style.     With  Notes.     (M.  Homann.)       .        .20 

Hermann  Lange's  Household  German.  Graduated  Reading 
Lessons,  Conversations,  Grammar,  and  Exercises.  A  practical 
Combination  of  the  Observation  and  Oral  Method  with  a  Systematic 
Study  of  Grammar  for  training  Students  to  understand,  speak,  read, 
and  write  German. 

Part  I.,  net  2S.  6d.     •     |         Part  II.         .        .     net    2    6 

^  The  Volumes  indicated  by  Asterisks  (*)  have  Gertnan- English 
Vocabularies  appended. 


